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TO REVIEWERS AND CRITICS. 



The author of this volume is aware that, writing as he has on 
topics that are, above all others, matters of the sharpest contro- 
versy, his work will be subjected to a searching criticism. To this 
he docs not object. Indeed, he invites the most sifting examina- 
tion of all he has written. He, however, has two requests to iniike : 
Tlie first is, that all reviewers and critics carefully read the boot 
before they review it. If there is censure or condemnation of wliat 
18 written, let it be only after the critic understands what he con- 
demns, and because he understands it. 

The second request is, that the publishers of all publications, 
noticing and reviewing the book, and all writers reviewing it, send 
one copy of the publication containing such review to the author, 
at Abingdon, Knox CJounty, Illinois. The author is esi>etially 
anxious to receive all publications containing adverse criticisms, 
and replies to positions and statements of the 4)ook. It will aid 
him in his own search for the truth. 

Clark Braden. 



INTEODUOTION. 



Every book has a life and history as real and often as interest- 
ing as that of the author, for generally it is but a transcript of 
the soul-life of the author. The most successful books have been 
those that grew out of and portrayed the life experience and 
struggles of the author. In works of a polemic character, like 
the present volume, the most successful and useful have been 
those in which the author reproduces his own doubts and striv- 
ings for the truth and conflicts with error, and the means by 
which he emerged out of them. The present book has grown out 
of a lifers experience. Beginning life in a community saturated 
with Puritanic influences, and reared in the most implicit belief 
of the Scriptures, at the early age of fourteen, the author began 
to have those doubts and questions of head and heart incident to 
thoughtful youth. Through them he pjissed into a state of skep- 
ticism; and the tirst notoriety he acquired as a public speaker was 
as lecturer and debater on the skeptical side of the religious 
topics then agitating the minds of the community in which he 
lived. In the good providence of God, at the age of twenty-four, 
he met a preacher, now enjoying the rewards of eternal life, who 
had had a similar experience. By him he was led to a confession 
of Christ, and he began a Christian life. Immediately he was 
called upon to advocate the cause he had now espoused, and 
especially to discuss the views he once defended. He did this in 
sermons and lectures, and esi)ecially in public debates with repre- 
sentatives of skepticism in its various forms. With them he has 
held twelve public oral discussions, and one written discussion in 
the columns of a public journal. 

For a numljer of years, at the request of churches of all de- 
nominations, and of communities, the author has lectured on 
these topics. In numerous papers and magazines he has also 
written largely on them. Hia personal experience has given him 
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special advantages and training for the work he undertakes in 
t\m volume. His own skepticism and doubt have given him an 
insight into the springs, motives and reliances of skepticism, that 
can be gained only by pe^^jonal experience. As a lecturer and 
debater, he has had to meet the best that can be said on the side 
of skepticism, concerning the topics discussed in this volume. lie 
has been continually called on to answer the objections and ques- 
tions of the skeptic, and to solve the troubles of the puzzled 
lieliever. He has a number of times had his arguments in de- 
fense of what he conceived to be the truth, canvassed by the 
ablest skeptical minds of our country. He has Iwen compelled, 
by the demands of his work, to study for years, all that he could 
collect on these topics, and as only those study who have l>een 
compelled to make the^ topics a specialty that they may defend 
the truth. For a number of years he has been urged to write out 
And publish his lectures on these topics, and esix'cially the ones 
discussed in this volume. In compliance with the request of 
many of his own and other denominations, he has written this 
book, in the hope that it will aid the cause of truth in the great 
struggle that is now agitating this and other lands. He has been 
impelled to write the book, by a conviction that of all the multi- 
tude of books written not one meets a real want felt by himself 
and others. He has endeavored to give the reader what he has 
collected to meet his own wants. 

In this volume the author endeavors, in the first chapter, to 
gire a concise but full view of the nature, extent and demands 
of the problem, for which modern skeptical science attempts to 
furnish a solution, and to give the reader a clear conception of 
what must Ihj accounted for before the problem is solved. This 
has never l)een done completely and thonmghly, and in a con- 
nected manner. Glimpses of it have been given in detached 
portions in multitudes of books. In reviewing the assertions and 
assumptions of skepticism, writers have occasionally }K)intod out 
something for which the sjwculations of the skeptic had no solu- 
tion, but the lx)undles3 proportions of the problem have never 
been presented in one connected view. The result has been 
that the readers of tlie countless productions of modern 
skepticism, having no clear con(!eption of the infinite pro- 
portions of the problem, have readily and easily accepted the 
strange and startling phenomena collected by Darwin and 
others, and the ])lnusible speculations thoy base on them, as 
a full solution of the infinite j>roblcni of the universe. Then the 
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first thing to be done is to place clearly before the reader the 
infinite proportions and demands of the problem, for which the 
speculations of the materialistic scientist are offered as a pre- . 
tended solution, that he may clearly apprehend its extent and 
nature, and by a comparison of the speculations of the scientist 
wkh it, apprehend their flimsine&s and meagerness, and appre- 
ciate their utter failure as even a plausible speculation. He will 
see that they have no explanation for the real difficulties of the 
problem, and in fact they leave them utterly untouched. The 
work attempted in the first chapter is a vital and fundamental one. 

In the second chapter the author endeavors to present the 
posthlata and data that we have and must use in solving the 
problem, and without which a solution is impossible. The great 
principle of a true inductive philosophy, which the scientist pro- 
fesses to take as his guide, is that we should carefully examine 
the phenomena, being careful to include all of them, and by such 
examination learn their nature and characteristics, and from 
their characteristics determine their cause, using in the solution 
all the phenomena and all the aids we can obtain. While pre- 
tending to take human nature as his standard in his investiga- 
tions and speculations, and human reason as his means of invest- 
igation, the skeptical scientist ignores the religious and spiritual 
element of our nature, and utterly discards the plainest utter- 
ances and intuitions of the highest — the regnant element of our 
nature. Then, in the second chapter, we insist on a full state- 
ment of all the phenomena, moral, rational, religious, and spirit- 
ual, as well as physical, that we may have all the data and a full 
use of all the elements of our nature. This is especially im- 
portant, since the elements of our nature, ignored by the scientist, 
are the very ones and the only ones that can solve the problem. 
The great questions of causation and creation, intelligent causa- 
tion and creation, can be solved only under the guidance and 
direction of pure reason, and the rational, moral, and religious 
elenient« of our nature, and chiefly by them. We shall endeavor 
to show that so long as the scientist pursues his present course he 
can only inform us of the manner in which the phenomena trans- 
pire, but is utterly impotent to tell what caused them and why 
they transpire. 

In the third chapter we attempt a brief outline of the various 
solutions of the problem that have been offered for our accept- 
ance. We have been careful to define evolution, development, 
Darwin's hyi)othesi8, and kindred speculatvou*, ^\\.V!k. <ia»\feRSs\ 
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reference to the technical use that their advocates make of them, 
that the reader may ever after be guarded against the common 
blunder of confounding these analogous speculations that are 
used technically in different senses. The reader has before him, 
then, the different solutions, and is prepared to compare them 
with the demands of the problem, and ready to examine them 
and test them by means of the data furnished him by the second 
chapter. In the fourth chapter the natural aflfinities of evolution, 
development, and Darwinism are exhibited, and their tendencies 
clearly pointed out, that all may understand their real nature. 
In the fifth chapter we have endeavored to classify the objections 
that can be urged against evolution, development, and Darwin- 
ism. These have been gathered from all the different departments 
of investigation, as fully as the authors ability and opportuni- 
ties would permit, and classified so that the reader can see what 
can be said against these arrogant speculations, for which we are 
almost commanded to unship the faith of centuries and cast to 
one side the universal intuitions and the highest aspirations of 
the noblest and regnant clement of our nature. We have ar- 
ranged them as they would be naturally suggested in tracing the 
course of evolution claimed by the materialist. We could of 
course give only an outline of each objection, but we have en- 
deavored to present the warp of the web of argument so clearly 
that the intelligent reader will be able to supply the woof. 

In the sixth chapter we have attempted a resume of the theistic 
solution, adapted to the present state of the discussion and the 
demands of the thought of the day. Particular attention is paid 
to the objections of Spencer and others of the present time. In 
the seventh chapter we have endeavored to show that modern 
discovery and scientific generalization does not demand or warrant 
a existing to one side of the cardinal ideas of religion; but, on the 
contrary, they only amplify and establish them. 

In the eighth and concluding chapter we endeavor to show that 
pmgress and discovery can not outgrow a religion of general 
principles and universal and eternally applicable truths. Then 
if we have accomplished our purpose, we sliall have led the 
reader through a train of reasoning that will not only show that 
the assaults of modern skeptical science (falsely so called) on our 
religious nature and faith are baseless, but also show that our 
faith Is based on and grounded in the clearest and deepest and 
strongest affirmations of the noblest and the regnant element of 
our nature. The author l)elieves that the course he has pursued 
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is the only logical, and of course the proper method of conducting 
the examination of this problem of problems and its various solu- 
tions. He has endeavored to avoid technical and scientific terms 
and disquisitions, and if the reader wishes for an elaborate dis- 
cussion of many of the objections urged in the book, against the 
speculations of modern science, he is referred to the works of 
authors who have often devoted a volume to an objection, the 
(«ub8tance of which is here presented in a few lines. 

We will conclude this introductory chapter by giving a parable 
we often use to illustrate tlie course of the scientist, and in this 
way prepare the reader for the following chapters. An amateur 
in mathematics once submitted to the inspection of his friends 
certain mathematical operations and equations, in which he 
claimed that he had solved some of the niost profound problems 
in several departments of science. As they were quite intricate, 
and displayed great skill in mathematicnl manipulations, and as 
the conclusions that he claimed he had reached accorded with 
the wishes and views of some of his friends, they eagerly ac- 
cepted and appropriated them, and pressed them into use, and 
extended them far beyond the claims of their author. But as 
these conclusions and the use that was made of them were in 
direct opposition to the most cherished views of all others, they 
subjected them to a most rigid scrutiny. A skillful mathema- 
tician urged the following objections: 

L In the statement of the problem, and many times in subse- 
quent portions of the work, important elements were omitted 
either through ignorance or were intentionally ignored and 
rejected. 

II. Many and vital ix)ints are assumed in the premises on which 
the work is based, for which no proof is offered or attempted, 
and they are the very things that should above all else be proved. 

III. Others are assumed that are susceptible of but little proof, 
scarcely enough to render them probable. 

IV. Others are assumed that are worthless because many grave 
and insuperable objections can be urged against them. 

V. Others are assumed that are clearly and palpably untrue. 

VI. In the manipulation of the equations, and in the reasoning 
often the things that stood most in need of proof were assumed, 
and evidently because they were necessary to establish the con- 
clusion. 

VII. Often there was no connection between different parts of 
the work, or between premises and concluaioiv*. 
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VIII. Finally, vastly more was cljiimed in the conclusion than 
was included in the premises or roa:oninp, or established by the 
reasoning, even if these were all coiuxded to be correct. Such 
were the objections of the mathematician. 

A chemist objected that the operator had ignored the teach- 
ings of chemistry in certain ]>arts of his work, and the very 
principles that were needed to enable him to prosecute his 
investigations. Without them, investigation was impossible, 
and unless controlled by them the results must be absurd. An 
adept in natural philosophy objected that certain assump- 
tions in the work and the conclusions contradicted some of 
the most palpable and clearly established facts of natural 
philosophy. A physiologist objected that the mathematician 
had presumed, by his manipulations of mathematical symbols, 
to decide some of the gravest problems in physiology, when 
his work had no connection with these problems. Not only 
this, but while presuming thus to decide what was utterly 
foreign to his work, he had deliberately ignored or denied the 
fundamental principles of physiology, and had rejected its funda- 
mental methods, and the only methods by w^hich investigation 
could be conducted in trying to solve these problems. Irritated 
and chagrined by these damaging criticisms of liLs hobby, and 
these attacks on the bantling of his brain, the author attempted 
to overawe his mathematical critic by an assumption of superior 
mathematical knowledge and by dogmatic assertions. His critic 
coolly replied that be his superior knowledge ever so great it 
could not remove one particle of one of his objections. They 
were unanswered and unanswerable. The author attempted 
to silence the chemist, physicist, and physiologist by quoting to 
them the old adage — Ne stUor ultra crephiam ; " Let not the cob- 
bler get above his last." They retorted, "But these things are our 
last, and pre-eminently our last. You are the one that has vio- 
lated his own rule. Do you stick to your last? A mere mathe- 
matician, you have presumed, by your equations, to decide ques- 
tions that are utterly foreign to them, and that can have no 
possible connection with them. You presume to settle the 
jiTavest questions in our departments, while most presumptuously 
ignoring their plainest facts and fundamental methods and prin- 
ciples." But enamored by a certain mathematicid skill displayed 
in the manipulation of the symbols, and inclined by their preju- 
dices to accept the c^onclusions claimed, Iwcause they accorded 
with their preconceived notions, certain parties persisted in laud- 
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ing the work thus criticised as the ne plwf ultra of science and 
truth, and claimed that its assumptions and heggcd conclusions 
were the clearest of truth. In like manner we think it can be 
shown that the speculations known as evolution and Darwinism 
are open to the following objections: 

I. In the first steps in the investigation, and all through the 
investigation , important elements, vital factors, are omitted, 
either through ignorance or they are deliberately ignored and 
rejected. 

II. Many things are assumed in the premises on which they are 
based, of which there is no proof. 

in. Others are assumed that are not susceptible of proof 

IV. Others are assumed that have hardly enough proof to 
render them even probable. 

V. Others are assumed that are worthless on account of grave 
and often insuperable objections that are urged against them. 

VI. Still others are assumed that are most palpably untrue. 

VII. Often in the course of reasoning, the very things to be 
proved, and that need to be proved above every thing else, are 
quietly assumed. 

VIII. Often the things thus assumed are the things needed to 
establish the conclusion, and are evidently assumed because they 
are thus necessary to the predetermined conclusion. 

IX. Often in the course of reasoning there is no connection 
between different parts of the process, or between the premises 
and conclusion. 

X. Finally, infinitely more is claimed in the conclusion than 
is contained in the premises or the reasoning or proved by the 
speculations, even if all these assumptions and speculations be 
conceded to be entirely true. Such are the objections that can 
be urged to the methods of what now arrogantly appropriates to 
itself the exclusive use of the term science. 

The student of mental philosophy and psychology can object 
that the fundamental methods and principles of mental philos- 
ophy and psychology are utterly ignored — the only principles 
and methods by which certain portions of the investigation can 
be conducted. It is sheer folly to even attempt an investigation, 
except in accordance with these methods. The moralist can 
object that some of the clearest and most palpable truths and 
facts of mental and moral philosophy and phenomena are flatly 
contradictcvl with an assunuue that would be sublime if it were 
not ijo nbsurd. The psycliologist can UT^e V\\«i ^iSOKv^i. Ovs^^Ojsss^. 
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Some of the clearest and most palpable facte and phenomena of 
psychology are flatly denied by these men of science, so called. 
The religionist can object that the scientist presumes to decide 
by his methods and speculations some of the gravest problems in 
morals and religion, when his investigations and methods and 
the facts lie reaches by them, have absolutely no connection with 
them ; and he utterly ignores and rejects the plainest truths and 
facte of mental and moral philosophy and religion. The scientist 
ignores and rejecte the plainest principles and methods of mental 
and moral philosophy and religion, and denies their clearest and 
plainest facte and phenomena, and rejects the only principles and 
methods by which investigation can be conducted in these depart- 
ments of science, and yet presumes to decide the gravest prob- 
lems in these departmente, by his methods aiid facte, that have no 
more connection with them than the rules of grammar have with 
the mairipulation of mathematical equations. If we urge on the 
scientist the consideration of the ten objections we have enumer- 
ated above, and array hundreds of illustrations of them, we are 
met with an assumption of vast superiority in scientific knowl- 
edge. Do n't Darwin and Huxley and Tyndall and Wallace and 
that school of scientists know? What right have religious men 
or prieste to question their deductions, no matter how m&ny /acts 
can be urged against them ? It matters not how much they may 
know, their knowledge can not set to one side palpable facts. It 
is Iwotless for the scientist to scream at the student of mental or 
moral philosophy or religion, "Nc mtor ultra crepldaniy^ for bia 
speculations embrace questions that are peculiarly and pre- 
eminently the last of the students of these departments. It is 
the wrii'ntist that violates with the coolest effrontery the very 
maxim he so superciliously quotes to others. The careful atten- 
tion and clearest scrutiny of the reader is invited to the follow- 
ing chapters of this book, in which we attempt to establish the 
charges here made against modern skeptical science. 



THE PROBLEM OF PROBLEMS, 



OR, 



ATHEISM, DARWINISM AND THEISM. 



CHAPTER I. 

Statement of the Problem. 



One of the wise utterances of one whom his cotemporaries 
declared spoke as never man spoke was, that no wise man 
would begin to build a house before he had carefully calcu- 
lated the cost, and no prudent monarch would rush into a war 
before he had carefully calculated and compared his own 
strength and that of his enemy; and no thoughtful person 
will accept a solution of a problem, much less risk priceless 
interests on it, until he carefully weighs the nature and de- 
mands of the problem, and thoughtfully compares the pro- 
posed solution with the nature and demands of the problem, 
for which it claims to account. In the last illustration used 
by the Christ an army might make an imposing display, and 
accomplish much in certain cases, but it would be utterly in- 
adequate to cope with an army twice its own strength. If its 
commander did not understand and appreciate the strength of 
his enemy, he would certainly be undeceived when too late, 
and meet with disaster on the field of conflict, In like 
manner, if persons do not understand and appreciate the full 
extent and demands of the problem for which the physicist of 
to-day undertakes to give a solution, they w'ill be apt to be be- 
wildered by the strange and startling phenomena presented by 
the physicist, and the plausible speculatiouft oi QNcA>\\Aft\v^ ^'i- 
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velopment, and Darwinism presented by him, and led to ac- 
cept them as a full solution of the infinite problem of the 
universe. Then let us begin by endeavoring to array before 
our minds the phenomena, and endeavor to grasp the infinite 
demands of the problem, for which the advocates of these 
s|>eculation3, either directly or by implication, claim they are 
a full solution. 

One obstacle in the way of a proper comprehension of the 
vastness and difficulty of the problem, is that by constant 
contnct with the phenomena of nature, and the fiuniliority 
arising from such constant contact with its most inscrutable 
proceii.ses, we have lost all apprehension and appreciation of 
their vju*tne.ss, their intricacy, and their wonderful mysteries. 
We have, from the first dawn of observation, witnessed con- 
tinually transpiring before our eyes, almost unheeded, the 
most wonderful and mysterious operations of nature, and have 
never thought jjerhaps how vast, how wonderful, and how 
mysterious they are. It is only by a careful and thoughtful 
survey of^tliem that our minds can l>e aroused to apprehend, 
even partially, the infinity in number, the vastness in extent, 
and the inscrutable mystery in method, of the processes of 
nature, for which the physicist attempts to account by the- 
ory, speculation, and hypothesis. Let us then marshal before 
us nature in all her various fornus, and hold communion with 
her, and endeavor to prepare ourselves for an apprehension 
of the problem before us. When we hwk out on the world 
around us, we see production, reproduction, growth, develojv 
ment, decay, and dissolution ever transpiring in every de- 
])artment of nature. As we pass downward in the scale of 
lx?ing, we descend from the wonderful j)rocesses of animal and 
Vi^getable life, through simpler forms, into chemical organiza- 
tion and mere mechanical and minenil arrangement of matter, 
anil mere mechanical displays of force, until we are led back 
to the first constitution of things. The physicist assures us 
that all that we now see is the result of evolution, develop- 
ment, and progression. If so, it must have had a beginning. 
Let us then, as far as we can, divest ourselves of our con- 
ceptions of the universe as we now see it in its order and 
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harmony of arrangement and organization, and endeavor to 
form some conception of the hegiuuing, the first constitution 
of such a course of evolution and progression. When we 
have placed ourselves at this stand-point, let us trace the 
course of development claimed by the physicist, and en- 
deavor to apprehend, as far as possible, all the details of the 
problem — all that has to be accounted for before the problem 
is solved. 

At the very outset, before we can begin our investigation, 
or form a conception of the beginning of this course of evo- 
lution, we encounter this question of questions: What is the 
origin, the beginning of all things ? It is a favorite maxim 
of the physicist. Ex nihilo nihil fit— ^* Out of nothing nothing 
comes," hence something must have existed forever, and been 
self-existent, independent, and self-sustaining. This axiom 
of the physicist we will implicitly accept. Then there are 
open to us but two alternatives. Either blind, irrational, in- 
sensate matter, and blind, irrational physical force, are 
eternal, self-existent, independent, and self-sustaining; or ra- 
tional force, mind or spirit is eternal, self- existent, indej>end- 
ent, and self-sustaining. The physicist takes the former al- 
ternative. He has mere chaos without law, order, property, 
ct>nstitution, co-ordination, adjustment, adaptation, or plan. 
We have an universe pervaded by chaotic matter and chaotic 
force. Whether this force would be attractive or repellant, 
latent or active, constructive or destructive, we know not. 
Again we have a grave problem in forming our first concep- 
tion of this force. Is physical force sdf-active? Is there 
self-activity or spontaneity in physical force? We recognize 
fcpontaoeity only in mind force. Again, as we look on matter, 
we recognize in it certain essentitil properties^ so essential 
that we can not conceive of iU existence without them. They 
are extension, form, density, impenetrability, rarity, mallea- 
Wlity, ductility, elasticity, porosity, and inertia. If we 
place ourselves back of the first constitution of things, we 
can not conceive of matter as existing without them. Then 
we have to make these properties eternal, if we make matter 
eternal. If these properties, the primordial {«uc\/^yc^ ^i ^^ 
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]»n)^n's.«i<ui that the pliysicist ehiiins, \)e oternal, then the 
j»r<>gre:Nsioii that lie claiins thoy pnxliico must l>e eternal. If 
ctonial, it must l)Oc<>nie*peri'r(!t in an eternity. But if is not 
|K?rfect, hence it had a hef^innino:, and the matter of which 
these projK'rties are the essential j)rojierties, is not eternal, 
and had a l)eginninjr. But even if we concede the eter- 
nity of matter and tlu?se projx^rties, we have hut a turbulent 
chaos, a fortuitous (hushing to;((?ther of atoms, without order, 
system, or law. Then we can not conceive of the existence 
of matter without these essential forces — attraction, repul- 
sion, adhesion, 'cohesion, heat, electricity, chemical action, and 
affinity, and crystallization. If we place ourselves back of 
the first constitution of matter, we can not conceive of it as 
existing without these forces. It matters not whether we re- 
gard these forces as different forces, or as different manifesta- 
tions of one force, we can not conceive of matter as existing 
without them. 

Even if we should attempt to hold in conception that non- 
descript, unthinkable something-nothing, matter without prop- 
erties or force, as existing from eternity, wo have only iu- 
creiLsed th(i difficulty, lif **()ut of nothing, nothing comes," 
whence came these properties and these forces when they 
came into iKjing? If latent in matter until progre&*<ion began, 
whence came the impulse that commenced their activity? 
Ilcn^ is another grave objection. If these properties were 
latent or inactive, then there is no spontaneity or self-activity 
in them. There is no inherent self-evolving activity in them, 
as the j)hysicist claims. Then matter and force must have 
had a beginning. If not, how did they exist for an eternity 
withiKit a(;ting on each other? If they acted on each other 
in a progression during an eternity, they would have resulted 
in a perfect system. Then the eternity of matter and phys- 
ic^d forces necessary as a basis for the progression claimed by 
the physicist, is an impossibility. Next we find in matter over 
sixty elementary sulwtances, known as the onginal element 
of matter. Whence came thev? Were thev eternal, or was 
homogeneous matter at some time charged into them? Whence 
came their number and their proportion to each other? 
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Then wc have to account for the co-ordination, ndjustment, 
and adnptiition of these elementary substances and the 
forces we see in matter, and the essential properties of matter 
to each other. There haa to be co ordination, adaptation, 
and adjustment of all these to each other, and laws as to 
when they shall act, where they shall act, how they shall act, 
how long and how often they shall act, and in what order and 
in what succession they shall act. We know all this is ad- 
justed in exact mathematical proportion, and in accordance 
with exact mathematical law. After all this assumption, and 
niter we have passed over all these difficulties, we have only 
mineral and mechanical combination, such as would produce 
homogeneous masses, or mere mechanical mixtures. 

As we proceed upward from this we encounter chemical 
action, chemical affinity, and chemical compounds arising 
from them. We meet with such questions as these: Were all 
these sixty elementary substances once in a chaotic mechanic- 
ally mixed mass or masses? Or were they once, separate in 
homogeneous masses mechanically held together? Jf in the 
latter condition, how were tliey ever separated and chemically 
combined as they now are? If in the former condition, how 
came they to be combined as we" find them now? Hydrogen 
has a greater affinity for chlorine than for oxygen. Yet we 
find chlorine is united with sodium, for which it has a Icfs 
affinity than for hydrogen, and hydrogen is united with oxy- 
gen in water. Nitrogen has a far greater affinity for chlorine 
than for oxygen, yet we find nitrogen united with oxygen in 
the atmosphere, united mechanically, and chlorine with sod- 
ium. How came chlorine to gelect sodium with which it 
makes a useful compound, and nitrogen and hydrogen to se- 
lect oxygen with which they make useful compounds, and 
chlorine to reject nitrogen and hydrogen with which it makes 
destructive compounds ? Igneous rock composes the mass of 
what we know of the earth. Feldspar forms the principal 
element of igneous rock. It is composed of six elements. 
How came they to leave all the rest of the sixty elements, 
and unite in feldspar? No chemist, with the substances sepa- 
rate, can unite them and produce feldspivT. 'MV\e»., «cck<3lOci^st 
2 
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proniinont element in igneous rock, has the six elements of 
feldspar, and four others. So has hornehlende, another prom- 
inent element in igneous rock. Xo chemist, with the ele- 
ments perfect and free, can produce these sul>stances. Nor 
can he if he separate them from other substances in which 
they may be found. If they were once mechanically mixed 
in a chaotic mass, how came they to sei)arat€ and unite in 
diese substances? 

Then whence came the principles and laws of chemical 
affinity ? Some of these elementary substances will select some 
of the other elementary sul>stances, and reject others. Again, 
they will unite in different proportions, and make different 
compounds. They will unite with two or three others, when 
they will not unite singly. ConnK)unds will unite with other 
compounds, or with cerUiin elements of other compounds, and 
form entirely diflerent substances. Whence came this won- 
derful ojKjration of chemical affinity? Then there are laws 
for the change of forms and characteristics by heat and 
chemical action. In all this, there is exact mathematical pro- 
portion and law\ Simple substiuices will unite only in defi- 
nite proportions. Different pr()ix)rtions give entirely different 
substiuices. Comi)Ound subsUmces unite with certain simple 
substances, or with otiier compound substiinces, or witli cer- 
tain elements in them, in definite mathematical pro]>ortiou. 
In this w^ay, out of sixty elemenUiry substances, are ])roduced 
the almost infinite variety of comi)Ounds, differing from. each 
other in an almost infinite number of particulars. Now the 
question arises, Was all tliLs co-ordination, adjustment, adapta- 
tion and plan the result of the aimles.*, pur}X)seless action of 
blind, irrational physical force on blind, irrational, insensjite 
matter? Do we fin<l in such a basis sufficient ground for all 
this? There are realized in this adjustment and adaptation 
and co-ordination in chemical action, some of the highest con- 
ceptions of mathematical law and projwrtion, and some of 
the highest ideas of pure rea.son. lias this a sufficient basis 
and ground in mere matter and physical force? 

Then in the wonderful and beautiful process of crystalli- 
zation, o])served in all chemical action of solids, and most 
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liquids, there is seen exact mathematical proportion and geo- 
metrical forms. Geometry, the most abstract and purely 
mental of all departments of science, the product of pure 
reason, has furnished us certain beautiful forms, and the laws 
of faces and angles. The geometrical department of the 
fine arts is one of the most purely ideal of all departments 
of science; yet in crystallization, we find all these ideas, laws 
and principles realized, as they never are in the utmost ef- 
forts of man. In so common a sul>stance as the snow, and 
in so simple a formation as the snow-flake, there are to be 
seen sixty-four of the most beautiful combinations of geomet- 
rical forms, in crystals. In so simple, and so apparently 
crude a substance, as a mass of granite, we find three unique 
crystals, universally side by side, and symmetriojilly arranged. 
Are these highest conceptions of pure reason, thus so uni- 
versally and so wonderfully realized in crystallization, through 
all nature, the product of blind, irrational physical force, op- 
erating on blind, irrational, insensate matter? And yet we 
are only on the threshold of our subject. If we look out on 
the universe, we see matter arranged in vast bodies — suns 
and planets — with exact geometrical forms, moving in orbits 
with exact geometrical forms. The masses of these bodies 
bear exact mathematical relation to each other, in each sys- 
tem. So also do their distances from each other, and their 
velocities in their orbits. So also these masses and distances 
and velocities have mutual mathematical relation. They are 
arranged in systems in accordance with these laws. Second- 
ary planets revolve around the primary in accordance with 
mathematical law, and the primaries with the secondaries 
around the central sun; and the sun, with all his attendant 
orbs around him, sweeps majestically in an orbit of incon- 
ceivable magnitude and in an inconceivable period of time, 
around another center, and this relatively infinite system 
around another center, until the mind is lost in the concep- 
tion! Our problem demands an adequate solution for the 
realization of these vast conceptions of pure reason in the 
constitution of the universe. These mathematical and geo- 
metrical ideas are the highest conceptions, the most ahatr^jct 
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and ideal conceptions of pure reason. Is this complete 
izatioii of them, in the infinite universe, the result of blindy 
irrational physical force operating on blind, insensate matter? 
Gravitation, and all displays of force, operate throughout this 
boundless universe, co-ordinated, adjusted and adapted in ac- 
cordance with exact mathematical laws, as to when, where, 
how long, and how often, and in what order and succession, 
and in what manner they act. Can the realization of these 
highest conceptions of pure reason, throughout the vast uni- 
verse, be the result of blind matter and force? The vastness 
and the tremendous power of what we have been considering 
should impress all minds who investigate the problem, but 
there is still left that which is more intricate and mysterious, 
and that which requires even more effort of mind to investi- 
gate it, even if it be not so overpoweringly vast and sublime. 
We have so far had only mineral organization and chemical 
com{)ounds. The most mysterious and inexplicable elements 
of the problem have not, as yet, l)een even suggested. In 
the vegetable, we have organization, growth and reproduc- 
tion, and something that originates, determines and controU 
this organization, growth and reproduction, and in accord- 
ance with a rational plan and system. Or, at least, all tliis 
phenomena can be interpreted and arranged in accordance 
with a rational system, or our science of botany would be an 
utter impossibility. That which originates, controls and de- 
termines, we call vegetable life, or vital forc« exhibited in 
vegetable life. Now, whence came it? It is not the force or 
one of the forces seen in chemical action or in inorganic na- 
ture, for they are destructive of this force seen in vegetable 
life. Al)out sixteen of the sixty simple elements enter into 
the composition of plants. How came they to seiMinite from 
tlie rest of the sixty, if once united with them in a chaotic 
mechanical mixture, and unite in vegetable forni}^? How 
came they to do this, when some of them have greater afHn- 
ity for other elements than for any found in the vegetable 
compound? Tlie chemist may take these elements and unite 
them with all his skill, and he can not produce the simplest 
vegetiible organism, or a symptom of vegetable life. On the 
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contrary, the action of mere physical forces, or chemicai 
action, on these vegetable organisms, is to destroy them, and 
to decompose them. As soon as vegetable life leaves the 
plant, the operation of other forces destroys its organization 
and decomposes it. There is in the plant that which resists, 
which overcomes these destructive tendencies, and coH>rdinates 
them with the growth of the plant, controls them, and makes 
them subordinate to that end. Whence comes this wonderful 
vital force, this wonderful principle or power of vegetable 
life? Did blind, irrational physical force evolve it out of 
blind, insensate matter, destitute of all such existence ? Did 
matter and force, destitute of all vegetable life, evolve what 
is not in them, and what they destroy? Did blind, insensate 
matter, so modify blind, irrational physical force, both being 
destitute of vital force, as to change it into vital force? How 
could it, when they are not only destitute of vital force, but 
destructive of it? Did it exist forever latent and nascent in 
matter, or is it created by evolution? If it was forever latent 
in matter and force, how was it developed? What impulse 
started the evolution? How could it exist latent in that 
which is destructive of it, or be created by evolution out of 
what is destructive of it? And, above all, what is meant 
.by this evolution that so wonderfully creates or develops this 
wonderful vital force ? Is it not made a god by such an as- 
sumption ? 

All human experience declares that all vegetable organiza- 
tion and growth is from a vegetable cell or germ. No seed 
no plants, says all human experience. Then whence came the 
first seed or germ? How did the sixteen elements that are 
found in vegetables separate from the rest of the sixty, out of 
a chaotic mechanical mixture of these elements, or out of 
chemical compounds and unite in the vegetable g«rm, especi- 
ally when they have a greater affinity for other elements than 
for any in the germ ? Then how came they to take the exact 
proportions that are found in vegetable ^erms ? No chemistry 
or manipulation by science can produce the combination from 
the elements, or the ceUular organization or structure of the 
vegetable cell or germ. Nor, above all, can chemistry OT\^Yv"a^fc 
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or evolve the life principle seen in the vegetable germ or 
growth. If it is the life principle that produces the cellular 
structure and growth, they can not produce or create that. If 
form and cellular structure produce vital force, they can not 
produce such form and structure. The problem then is, Whence 
the vital force or ^vhence the cellular structure? or, perhaps 
more accurately, whence came both ? 

- All vegetable matter is made up of cells. Whence the first 
cell ? The germ is made up of cells. Was this germ in form 
and cellular structure evolved out of matter, destitute of either 
by blind force ; destitute of and destructive of the force mani- 
fested in them and of such cellular structure or germ? But 
when we have the germ, whence came the wonderftil co-ordi- 
nation of matter and its properties and physical forces below 
vital force, to the growth and development of the germ ? How 
came the force in the germ to control and co-ordinate matter 
and force destructive of the germ and its growth and antagon- 
istic to vital force, and subordiiuite them to this growth and 
development? Then whence came the types and varieties of 
vegetable growth ; the almost infinite varieties of form, repro- 
duction and products ? Whence came these results of these 
processes of reproduction and growth? Whence the almost 
infinite variety of co-ordination, adaptation and adjustments to 
the surroundings and to each other ? It is thought that there 
are over three hundred thousand varieties differing from each 
other in almost every one of these particiUars, in almost infi- 
nite diversity. Whence came they all, and their still more 
wonderful co-ordination and adaptation and adjustment to sur- 
roundings and to each other, and the co-ordination of surround- 
ing nature to them ? Let us take a single illustration. Cer- 
tain plants, orchids of certain species, are fertilized only by 
certain insects. Certain insects, moths, perform for these 
plants this process necessary to reproduction. In the plant 
there are, Darwin says, traps, gins, pitfalls and spring guns, 
and snares, to allure the moth and compel it to do this work 
of carrying the pollen from one sex of the plant to the other. 
Whence came this co-ordination, contrivance and wonderful 
design? This is but a single specimen. Thousands, yea mil- 
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lions of such illustrations could be cited. ' Our problem de- 
mands Whence came all this? Is all this the product of blind, 
irrational matter, and blind, irrational physical force? Can 
these results, which require the highest efforts of master minds 
to apprehend them and construe them — these results so con- 
current with and analogous to the highest conceptions of rea- 
son, be the result of mere blind irrational matter and force ? 

But there is a still more profound mystery. An infinitely 
higher step has to be taken. So far, we have but mechanical 
arrangement of matter, chemical action and vegetable life. 
Above and distinct from these, we encounter animal life, or a 
life force capable of instinct, sensation, locomotion, and volun- 
tary motion, and, to a limited extent, understanding. Whence 
came this wonderful fjiculty or power sensation ? Was it eter- 
nally latent in matter ? If it was, how was it developed ? Can 
we say that chaotic matter, mechanical and mineral aggre- 
gations of matter, chemical compounds, or even vegetable com- 
binations, have latent in them this wonderful property of sen- 
sation? It is the very caricature of all reason to say so. If 
not latent in them, whence came it? If not in them, it could 
not be evolved out of them. If not evolve<l, did blind in- 
sensate matter, and blind irrational force create what was 
not in them, and that of which they are destructive? No 
chemistry can detect or evolve this wonderful principle of ani- 
mal life. No manipulation of matter and force can produce 
it. There are about sixteen substiinces that enter into animal 
organisms. How came they to separate from the rest of the 
sixty in mechanical mixtures or chemical compounds, and unite 
in the animal organization, especially since they have in many 
cases greater affinity with other substances not in the animal 
organization, than for any in it? How came sixteen to unite 
in vegetable organizations and sixteen in animal organizations? 
The chemist, with all his intelligence and skill, may unite these 
elements, and he can not produce one vegetable or animal cell or 
structure, or one symptom of vegetable or animal life. Vege- 
table life or organizations can not produce animal organization 
or life, nor be transmuted into them. Vegetable substances 
can be appropriated by animal organization and d\^?^\fe^ ^\A 
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assimilated, but animal life or organization can not be evolved 
out of vegetables, nor can vegetables be transmuted into ani- 
mals, or made to take on or display one particle of animal life 
or structure. 

All animal life is from an egg or germ. Wlience came the 
egg ? Experience declares it came from an organization pre- 
cisely such as afterwards is evolved out of the gem^ How 
came the sixteen elements in the animai to unite in the germ? 
Then ea(^h germ and all animal matter is made up of cells. 
Whence came the cells ? Chemistry, with all its accumulations 
of the efforts of the intelligence of thousands of years, can not, 
with these elements, produce one cell, nor the germ in which 
the cellular structure appears. Dr. Bastian, with his experi- 
ments with the microscope, has demonstrated that vegetable 
and animal cells are radically different in structure, thus plac- 
ing an impassable chasm between vegetable and animal life 
or organization, showing that one can not l)e evolved out of 
the other. Also, what will develop one of those cells, the 
means nec^essary to the development and growth of one will 
destroy the other, thus showing the utter imi>ossibility of de- 
veloping one into the other. Then whence came the aggrega- 
tion of these cells into the ovum? Wlience came the first 
ovum? Then the wonderful growth, devel()j)inent, sustenance, 
and forms and ])rocesses of the animal fninie. How are they 
evolved out of the gelatinous globule, the germ. Sensation, res- 
piration, insj)i ration, secretion, excreticm, absorjUion, digestion, 
circulation, and reproduction of the animal or*rani.sm — whence 
came they? Tlien whence came all the families, species and 
varieties of animals, differing so wonderfully in form, means 
of life, growth, sustenance, reproduction, and every process of 
the animal or^^anization ? Whence came the adjustment of 
ve^'ctable and animal life to each other, and the adjustment, 
arlaptation, and cr)-ordinati(m of each animal to pliysical nature 
and forces, an«l to vegetable life and surroundings? Are all 
tlK»se things tliat are co-ordinated an<l construed only by 
the highest effort of reason, and can be expressed proj>erly 
only when ccwmlinated by the highest conceptions of reason, 
which show ])erfectly realized the highest ideas and con- 
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ceptions of reason, the result of the aimless, purposeless ongo- 
ings of blind, irrational force and blind, insensate matter? 

Then that wonderful attribute of animal life, known as 
instinct, which so often displays memory, reflection, compari- 
son and understanding, almost rivaling human reason, whence 
came it? Was it eternally latent in physical force and 
matter? Can we believe that chaotic mattev, mineral or 
mechanical aggregations of matter, or chemical compounds, 
or even vegetable life, ever contained, or now contain, the 
wonderful instinct of the dog or horse? If latent in them, 
what developed it? If not latent, how could it be evolved 
out of them, out of what did not contain it? The displays 
of instinct are so often manifestations of calculations for, 
prevision of, and provision for results, not capable of being 
conceived of and being held in mere instinct. The cuckoo 
lays eggs in other birds' nests, and makes them rear her 
young. The bee builds a cell which displays perfect archi- 
tectural skill and geometrical knowledge in economy of space 
and securing strength. The intelligence is not in the bee. 
Is it not back of the bee, implanting the instinct ns an im- 
pulse working out so wonderful an intellectual result? Cer- 
tain ants make workers and slaves of others. The working 
bee kills the drones. The queen bee kills her daughters. 
Whence come these wonderful instincts which secure results 
and display conceptions of reason far above the instinct of 
the animal? Did blind, irrational force evolve the instinct 
that secures these intellectual conceptions so far al)ove itself? 

To state the problem in full, we would have to insert all 
we know of astronomy, chemistry, mechanics, botany, zool- 
ogy, and all the sc^ienccs, and in each department of them, and 
we have as yet but a glimpse of the infinity of nature. Take 
a single vegetable, and learn all that can be learned of its 
growth, sustenance, organization, processes, and reproduction. 
Then think of the hundreds of thousands of varieties of veg- 
etables, differing from each other in neariy all these particu- 
lars. Then take an animal organization, man's physical 
organization, for instance. Study the wonderful Y>ro<iesses» oC 
production, growth, sustenance, and reprodMc,\\ow vii \>afc^^K^'s»- 
3 
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ical man. Learn all you can of the wonders of circulation, 
secretion, excretion, respiration, absorption, digestion, and 
reproduction of the physical man. Take the wonderful and 
mysterious process of reproduction that man has been study- 
ing for thousands of years. Read the countless volumes that 
have been written on this one process, and the innumerable 
wonders revealed in them, and reflect that they touch but 
the outskirts of the subject, and that the real, the essential, 
is still shrouded in profound mystery. Trace tlib amazing 
process through all its wonderful and beautiful manifesta- 
tions, and reflect that this is but a glimpse of one of the pro- 
cesses of our physical frame. Multiply all this by the num- 
ber of processes, and then grasp, if you can, the infinite, the 
unfathomable adaptations, adjustments and design seen in 
man 8 organization alone. Then reflect that there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of animal organizations, differing fn)m 
each other in nearly all of these particulars in a most wonder- 
ful manner. Then reflect on the adaptation, adjustment and 
co-ordination of these almost countless varieties of animala 
and plants to each other and to surroundings, and you begin 
to apprehend — and you can only apprehend — a glimpse — and 
it is only a glimpse — of the demands of the problem. Then* 
take the adaptation of organs and functions to ends. Take 
the hand of man, with its four hundred thousand adaptations, 
as exhibited in the large volume of one of our greatest anato- 
mists. Reflect that it is but one organ of a multitude in the 
human frame. Then take all the organs of the human frame. 
Then all the organs and functions of all animals, differing so 
widely from each other. Then Uike the adaptation of analogous 
organs and functions to widely different circumstances and uses, 
as the hand of man, the wing of a bird, the paddle of a whale, 
and the flipper of a mole. Take also the accomplishment of 
the same ends or puriK)ses by so widely diftercnt organs and 
functions in countless other cases. When you have all these 
before you, then ask whence axme all this? Are these results 
that can only be apprehended by the highest efforts of our 
mind, and can be construed only by the highest conceptions 
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of our reason, tbe result, the aimless, purposeless working, of 
blind, irrational force and blind, insensate matter ? 

Geology tells us that there have been ages or epochs in the 
earth's history, during which no' life or types of life existed. 
Then, as the earth became fitted for them, lower forms of life 
appeared. As the earth became unfitted for these, and fitted 
for higher types of life, the lower degenerated and dis- 
appeared, and higher types took their places. It teaches, 
however, that each species appeared and existed in its great- 
est perfection when we first meet with it. It teaches also 
that very highly organized types of life, wonderful organiza- 
tions suddenly api)eared without any typical progenitors. It 
teaches that, so far from a change of conditions developing 
any species into another, the change of conditions caused each 
species to degenerate until it became extinct, and they were 
succeeded by higher and radically distinct typei», in their 
highest perfection at the commencement of their history. Our 
problem demands. Whence came these types that thus sud- 
denly appear in their greatest perfection at first ? E8})ecially, 
whence came these wonderful and highly organized forms 
of life that suddenly appeared without any typical progeni- 
tors ? If we concede a course of evolution, a process of 
development, it does not solve the problem. Indeed, wp are 
just as far from the solution as we were before the hypothesis. 
It merely tells us how the phenomena have been produced. 
In what manner they have occurred ; but it does not give 
the slightest hint as to the cause of the phenomena. The 
questions stand just as they did before the hyjwthesis, Whence 
cjime matter and forc« ? Whence came the essential proper- 
ties of matter, and the essential forcas of matter, or the 
essential manifestations of force in matter? Whence cimic 
the co-ordination, adjustment and adaptations of these pro}>er- 
ties and forces? Whence came the adjustments' and adapta- 
tions seen in the heavenly bodies and systems? Whence 
came vegetable cells, germs, forms, life, growth, and repro- 
ducti<m? How came these elements to be organized into a 
seed or germ? Then, whence came the growth and wonderful 
reproduction, the s/jecies and varieties^ A\\ biwvkws^ Xv'ie. \% 
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fr.-m an ^^ :-«• z*r:i- Wi,e:,!i* ajit* ir'-^Tftl «eik and tbdr 
orjpxiJi2xi> z. lzj\'. izsz r^m ? ytrir* -S.-ns^ aot pfodore the 

a.- L- d<rvel"j**i -i-c: f U.-7 rrm- I**i *c* eT«" do so? If 
i*!, wLai prx'f haTr w^e '.f h ? B . w ->:** *=t ooe know or 
pr'A'*r it 7 Hvw ci-.o>i ?bc S- h ? H w ccq]*I it produce 
ou: of lower forms vf eii?Ccc->r iLi: w^ijrti ifcev destioT? 

If all life was in a priiL-:<r>iikI rer=i. ihcn all p:c(«ibiUties of 
I if*: were there. •.•! whecct caiLie ibese rarl^ae* lY existence? 
Whence came the •iirferenuati'K^. «ejccii->Q. and diderence of 
development ? If €t:>D«iiu-L>CLS irjikr the didenrDce. then each 
cr;ll mll7^t have C'Dtainc-ti in itself all o>Dditi':in5 <yr adapcatitNi 
to all c^mdition*. If ditiTereut c>.'&liti*:«ES existed in difierent 
Cyrils, or difierent o^nditi^^ns existed arc«and diflerent oeib, 
and a/iaptaliility to all c>>Dditic»n« in each criL whence came 
tliev ? If different life and liitfereut o~»DditioQ£ existed in dif- 
ff-rent c-ellyt, or ditfcrent o.»n<iitii>DS surT«.*iuide«l difiereot cellB 
rontainin;: different life, whence came they, and the eoncur- 
renre of suitable conditions with appn.ipriate life? If . the 
Hamr; life an<] couditiuns existed in each cell, or the msmt life 
exi-trrd in each cell, and different conditions surrounded dif- 
ferent celU, where came the difference in development, or 
I he woiiflerful adaptation of this one life to different condi- 
tioiiH 1 All life and all conditions, then, must exist in each cell, 
or all life and power of athiptation to all conditions must be 
in itarh rell. We, then, make a fetich, a g«Ml of this gela- 
linouM ^dohulc, the germ or the cells of which it is composed. 
Not only this, but we have to supjvjse a wonderful co-ordina- 
tion of conditions and a(hi])tation in the Siime place and at the 
Maine time, ko iw to evolve out of wiiat has no sex two be- 
in^H ol' o))|M)sit(! w?xes. Then all ah)ng the course of devel- 
opment wo have to suppose the evolution, at the same time 
luid |»hu'e, of two l)eings of oj)posite sexes, each having the 
mtnio improvement, out of what did not posseas it, and that 
their oIlHpring aMsociate sexually only with each other. All 
rilon^ thr chain of evolutiim, in almost innumerable cases, we 
hnvn t4) aHHume that existences ])roduce other existences that 
111 what they did not conUiiu. 
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In this manner, we have to interpolate in our series of ma- 
terial forces and matter, their adjustment, chemical action, 
crystallization, vegetable cells, germs, life, growth, reproduc 
lion, varieties, and species, animal cells, germs, life, growth, 
reproduction, sensation, instinct, and species and varieties. 
New agencies are continually appearing out of what does not 
even suggest them, and out of what it is a mockery of reason 
to assume contains them, order, affinity, life, plants, sensation, 
and instinct. Then we see incipient organs that are a burden 
in certain species for a long time, become after a time highly 
useftil in higher species. Silent members, that after awhile 
become completed, and become highly useful, ai'e met with in 
this course of development as an inexplicable problem. 
Then there appear all along the course of development won- 
derful adaptations to emergencies of heat, cold, water and 
drouth, and other surroundings, as seen in the stomach of the 
camel, the water receptacle of plants, etc. Also, wonderful 
adjustments of organs and Unctions to ends, as seen in the 
neck of the giraffe, the proboscis of the elephant, ^aud the 
electric organs of fishes, the illuminating organs of insects, 
and the mammary glands of mammalia. We see the laws 
of nature overcome in nature by the application of other 
forces by means of mechanical contrivances just as in man's 
labors and arts. The tubular bridge has the greatest strength 
of material compatible with the greatest lightness of struct- 
ure that can be secured. The frames of birds are constructed 
on the same principle. The wing of a bird is a wonderful 
machine for overcoming gravity and securing motion through 
the air of a body far heavier than the element on which it 
floats, or through which it so easily moves. It took man 
thousands of years of hard study to attain to a knowledge of 
electricity and the battery. In the electric organs of certain 
fishes, we find displayed a perfect knowledge of battery, coil, 
pile, and medium through which electricity will act on the or- 
ganization of other animals. 

There is another department of nature, another class of 
ideas, of the highest and most purely ideal character real- 
ized in nature. Tbej are the conceptions ot coxv\xvJK\si^\^^»s^ 
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of order, beauty, harmony, and sublimity. In crystalliza 
tion, as we have said, we have wonderful displays of order, 
symmetry, and beauty. In vegetable life and forms, these 
ideas have been controlling ideas in nearly every variety of 
existence. In a large portion of vegetable nature, beauty 
seems to have been the sole idea. Such is the case with the 
almost countless varieties of flowers, leaves and forms of . 
vej^etable life with which nature is rendered so resplendently 
l)eautiful. A vast majority of plants seem to have been 
varied from others merely to express different forms and 
ideas of beauty. The same holds true of animal forms and 
cr)lors. Think of the almost infinite varieties of colors and 
blend ings of hues to express beauty in animals and plants, 
and in the clouds, and even mineral products of nature. Of 
tlie humming-bird alone there are over two hundred varieties, 
all expressing peculiar, unique, and surpassing forms of 
beauty. Of the rose, there are over six thousand varieties, 
expressing different ideas and conceptions of beauty. Then, 
also, tlie realization of the purest and highest conceptions of 
Ixtauty, harmony, and sublimity, seen in all nature, is to be 
ac(!ounted for in the solution of our problem. Did blind, ir- 
nitional force and blind, insensate matter, in their aimless, 
purj>oseless ongoings, evolve these highest conceptions and 
ideals of pure reason? What have they to do with the 
beautiful, the sublime, the ideal. 

Tliere has been also correlation of growth. Change in any 
organ or function of any animal is correlated by change in 
other organs so as to secure symmetry in the animal, and 
adaptation of all organs to each other. Symmetry of sides 
is s(jcured, and there is also a correlation of surrounding 
nature to such growth and development of animals and 
plants, and also of animals and plants to each other, and 
growth and development in each other. There has been an 
order of creation — in time, in method, in system, in develop- 
ment. This has existed in all epochs of the world's history. 
lly a comparison of fossil types of life, and those now exist- 
ing, man has reached the idea that there has l)een developed 
in creation controlling ideas, and these controlling ideas have 
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been ideal concepts, archetypal forms, with variations from 
them. These ideas, the highest conceptions and achieve- 
ments of zoological science, and by which its classifications 
are made, and without which it could not be a science, are 
realized in nature in this course of development. Is this 
realization of the highest conceptions of reason, in the course 
of development, observed in nature, and the results in which 
they are realized, the product of blind, irrational force and 
blind, insensate *matter? 

Perhaps the reader is already bewildered, and almost over- 
powered with the vastuess and mystery of the problem, and 
yet we have not reached the most wonderful and incompre- 
hensible part We have in man rational life, a life princi- 
ple capable of reason and moral action. In man we have 
spontaneity, spontaneous volition, and action, power to arouse 
the mind to act, power of memory, reflection, and abstrac- 
tion. We can think of our thoughts and reason concern- 
ing our reasonings. Whence come this wonderful power? 
Whence came self-consciousness and thoughts of infinity, cau- 
sation, and right and wrong, and moral desert? Whence 
came rational ideas of space, time, causation, and infinity, 
and abstract ideas of numbers and forms, as in arithmetic 
and geometry, and the wonderful development of mathemat- 
ics as seen in its higher and abstract departments? Whence 
came the artistic capacity and feeling in music, painting, and 
sculpture? The masterpieces of painting and sculpture, 
whence came the power that produced them? The produc- 
tions of Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Handel and 
Haydn ? The masterpieces of architecture ? Whence came 
they all? Whence came instrumental and vocal music? 
Whence came the power of the human voice in speech and 
singing? A Solon, a Solomon, a Daniel, a Plato, a Milton, a 
Shakespeare, a Bacon, or a Newton, with all their wonderful 
powers of mind and soul, whence came they ? Study their 
works. Reflect on the vast knowledge, the profound thought, 
the almost divine power of reason, the marvelous power of 
descriptive eloquence and imagination exhibited in them. 
CJontem plate the amazing display of ral\OT\a\ ^jvdi xMstA^^x^ifc 
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seen in such lives! ^yeigh well the aspirations, doubts, 
hopes, speculations, reasonings, and discoveries of such a 
soul ! Consider well its amazing powers of apprehension, 
reason, comprehension, sorrow, joy, and despair! Think of 
its incalculable obligations and responsibilities of good and 
evil ! Then ask, whence came all this wonderful power, this 
wonderful form of life so divine ? 

Look out on man's history as a race — his achievements in 
science and art. Survey his cities, his temples, his buildings 
and structures of all kinds; his empires and civilizations; 
his discoveries. Survey his inventions in the arts. Peruse 
his masterpieces in the field of thought. Consider his 
achievements in moral life as seen in a Confucius, a Graa- 
tema, a Zoroaster, an Abraham, a Moses, a Socrates, a Paul, 
a Howard or a Washington, a Luther or a Wesley. Then 
ask, Whence came these wonderful minds, these godlike souls? 
Tlicir achievements are the work of what ? Of blind, irra- 
tional physical force, so modified by the organization of 
blind, insensate matter as to be capable of such divine re- 
sults ? Believe it who can ! Is it not the very travesty of 
reason, the very mockery of common sense, to suggest such 
a thought? If it be claimed that it is the same force seen 
in insensate matter, modified by that organization of matter 
known as our lx>dies, where comes that wonderful organiza- 
tion of matter that produces so stupendous a result ? Could 
matter develop itself into such an organization ? Could such 
an organization be the result of the action and interaction 
of blind, irrational matter and force on each other? Is the 
mind nascent or latent in minerals and earths waiting for de- 
velopment? If not, whence does li come when it first ap- 
pears ? Whence came the organization and means of develop- 
ing it? Then who, for one moment, can believe that the 
achievements and mental and moral actions of a Socrates, a 
Solomon, or a Paul, are the result of the same force as bums 
in the brand or whirls the dust? If it is merely the same 
force scH'n in insensate matter, modified by the or<j:anization 
of matter, how comes this force to he so wonderfully modi- 
fied ? Could this wonderful development of the force seen in 
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matter that is display ed in mind and reason, and that won- 
derful organization, our bodies, have resulted from the action, 
reaction, and interaction of blind irrational matter and force ? 
Could such development of matter and force have originated 
in any other way than in the origination, control, and direc- 
tion of a pre-existing mind acting on a plan with this wonder- 
ftil development before it as an end ? When we ask the 
physicist whence came this wonderful modification of force, he 
replies that it is occasioned by that wonderM organization 
of matter, the body. When we ask, whence came such a 
wonderful organization of matter, he replies, it is the result of 
the action on matter of that marvelous force, the mind. 
Thus he makes both matter and force cause and effect, and 
reasons in a circle. Not only so, but he has to assign to force 
intelligence, to secure such results, or he makes matter and 
force evolve what is not in them, and violates every principle 
of reason by making the effect infinitely greater, and entirely 
difierent from the cause. 

We have, then, either to assume the eternity of mind latent 
and nascent in matter, or make matter and force evolve what 
is not in them. Not only so, but how could there^in either 
case, be this wonderful development, without mind back of it, 
to originate it, and adjust matter and force, and to control the 
course of development? Such are some of the demands of the 
problem for which the physicist offers his speculations as a so- 
lution. If we concede his theory of development, evolution 
and progress, still the question stands unsolved. Whence came 
the wonderful force that raises the animal or plant from inor- 
ganic matter? Or higher forms from lower? Whence came 
sensation, instinct and reason ? Were they in star-dust, cha- 
otic matter, nebulous masses? Or were they added? If you 
say conditions produced them, what is that but a phrase to 
conceal ignorance, for conditions may modify, but they create 
nothing? What power is adequate to all this? What power 
or force do the elements of the problem demand, as an ade- 
quate ground or basis? Whence came the universal, catholic 
ideas of God, and creation and government by him, of moral- 
ity, moral desert, responsibility, retribution, ^iw\<i^\vc»,\ftws«^ 
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revelation, miracle, sacrifice, mediation, atonement, incarna- 
tion, religion and worship? Are they not the answer of reason 
and man's rational religious nature to this question? And 
our problem demands, whence came these ideas? They are 
one of the most difficult features of the problem. Whence 
came these universal ideajs, that man alone has, and what 
power evolved them ? There is an all-pervading plan or sys- 
tem in nature, including every atom, every organ, every ftmc- 
tion, every plant, every animal, every species, every genus, 
each planet, each system, and finally the Cosmos. Reason 
passes upward through order, life, sensation, instinct, under- 
standing, reason and moral qualities and power, to mind, law, 
right, and holiness. Reason insists on including all these ele- 
ments in the problem, and on using them as the chief means 
of solving it. 

Reason insists on asking th&^ questions and including them 
in the problem. Of what is each existence made? In what 
manner made? In what form? By what or whom made? 
For what end ? We can not investigate or describe a single 
process in nature, without asking all these questions, and in- 
cluding all these ideas. We use teleological ideas and lan- 
guage ill investigating and describing every existence and 
procass in nature. We use terms implying the existence and 
action of mind. The physicist does tliis himself, even when 
arguing against them. Such are the characteristics of the 
process of nature, that we can not adequately describe them 
otherwise. Another query that arises is, What does nature 
do now? It makes out of crude material new mixtures and 
compounds, but not new plants or animals. They come alone 
through an existing organization. Man makes watches and 
telescope**, but these do not make other watches and telescopes. 
Nature takes the same materials and makes a crude mixture 
we call dag. Nature does not make inorganization do the 
work of organization, un intelligence do the work of intelli- 
gence. Then the query arises, How can we account for what 
nature does not now, in a single instance, do? Can we ascribe 
to nature what she does not now do, and what we have not a 
shadow of evidence that she ever did? 
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Then we are conscious of spontaneity in ourselves, sponta- 
neous action, thought and volition. We can arouse processes 
within, just as what acts through the senses arouses processes 
of thought. What is this spontaneous, self-acting ageut that 
arouses within us processes of thought and emotion? What 
is it that takes cognizance of these processes, these acts of itself? 
If that which acts through the senses, and arouses these pro- 
cesses, be a real substantive agent, is not that which acts 
within and produces the same results also a real substantive 
agent? This is another profound query in the problem that 
is overlooked or ignored by the physicist. Then we have 
nothing at one extreme of our path of investigation, and man 
and his highest achievements and powers at the other. In 
the first constitution of matter and force, we have the highest 
ideas of reason realized. In the co-ordination of matter and 
force, in chemical action, in crystallization, in vegetable life, 
in animal life, in rational life and its achievements, in the 
all-pervading plan and unity of the universe, are realized the 
highest conceptions of reason. The course of development is 
one along which we can travel only by means of these ideas, 
and because they are realized in it. Then the question is. 
Whence came all this ? Such is a mere glance at the prob- 
lem, and the requirements of an adequate solution. We can 
give but a hint of the various fields of thought to be trav- 
ersed in endeavoring to grasp the demands of the problem. 
The world 'and its countless existences, and their countless 
processes, the universe and its vast worlds and systems, are 
the elements of the problem. The question is, How came 
they into being? Would not we be justified in stopping and 
affirming, "In the beginning Jehovah created the heavens 
and the earth"? 
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CHAPTER II. 

F'^TSLAZ.K A5D Data- — CKTS. KZA35S OP SOLTDPO THE 

P&jRJ FX. 

Ix ihe prPrT:-:.a5 chsfrCrr vr itrbicaTrre«i to place bel«»re the 

rea/ier th*: re*^T;!ivmeT*is ''t th^r pr^>hkrin. an<i to give him some 
f'.fjT.ff-iiifm of iL* msnite -i:*riit. The next questioD i?. What 
m^:ar> Fiav^ we of s K-ilz the rr/nlem? The agent on wluch 
we <>hall rr:]v t> flj the w..rk b»rfjre u? shall he the baman 
miri'i ; ar.d in that term we isclu'ie man's entire nitiona], 
m- -riK and religion.'- nature. <>jr lirst pistillate then L», that 
man*a entire mental nature, hi* rarivnal. moral, and religious 
nature-, rhall Ije aer^pte*!. and n^* part ignored, dbcanied or 
d'-nied. H we empL^y but a [<irt nf *:*ut in>trument or agent, 
w^- f:Hu have hut a [lartial result. If we reject or deny a part 
of ff-ir aiffrnt** p>wer? or means of j-iluiK»n, we reject a jwirt of 
our me;in.- of ?M>Iving the pn.-Meni, and a part of our agent's 
solution. Our i^econd ixj^-tuhite >hall be the integrity and re- 
liability of our nature, our wluile nature, its each and every 
fijirf, rational, moral and reliLdous. and the reliability of its 
ihtuitioriJ*, ita universal decisions, its catholic ideas, in each 
and f-vf-ry jmrt, nitional, m<^»ral and religious. Correction of 
f'TThT^ by a InVher u«<; of reason, will l>e accepted of course, 
but, \.\\o 4-rrhr niu-t l)e f-stabli.-^hed by a higher use of reason, 
«f»d not by di.«eardin;r rf^«ion; and that which is substituted 
i»t-t^;id muHl U; rrntablished by a higher use of reason, and not 
by a rbnijil of n-awm. Our third postulate is the paramount 
<i»iMiority of our eatholic ideas an<l intuitions in investigating 
th*- problem and in Holving it. If our nature — our whole 
riMfur^ ratiohHl, moral and religious, be not reliable, and its 
d'duf'tioriH find d^r'ihionw valid, all reasoning is at an end, even 
renw»njn^ lo convict our nature of unreliabiiitv. We can not 
"'^^'^ '•„!, „i,ii, tt jrtirt of our nature as unreliable, and pretend 
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to accept human nature as our guide and standard. Our moral 
and religious nature must be accepted and trusted as implicitly 
as our rational nature, or what is called our rational nature, 
for we confess our inability to separate one from the others. 

Our fourth postulate is that our investigation shall be con- 
ducted in strict conformity to the methods of inductive philoso- 
phy, and our solution reached by exact obedience to its laws. 
We must first learn what the phenomena really are, how tlicy 
actually transpire; inquiring without prejudice or preconceived 
opinions what are the facts. We must also observe carefully 
what are tbe characteristics of the phenomena, for they are 
our principal, and often our sole means of determining the 
cause. G)nceniing each phenomenon and existence we must 
ask : Of what made, or the material cause? In what manner 
made, or the modal cause? In what form made on the for- 
mal cause? Then, by what, or whom made, or the efficient 
cause? And, finally, for what purpose, or the final cause? 
Concerning phenomena, we inquire. Did they really transpire ? 
when ? in what manner ? in what order ? in what connection ? 
What are the characteristics and nature? What produced 
them? For what end or purpose were they produced? As 
our deductions concerning the efficient cause of each existence 
and phenomenon, and especially concerning the nature and 
character of the efficient cause of each existence and phenom- 
enon, and our deiluctions concerning the design or final cause, 
must be largely deductions of reason based on the character- 
istics of the existences and phenomena, we must have clear 
conceptions of the principles that should control reason in this 
work, and of what decisions of our nature must be accepted 
and what can be questioned. We must have clear conceptions 
of the regulative principles and ideas of reason that can not 
be questioned, and of those catholic ideas and decisions that 
can not be denied without denying reason itself. As the phys- 
icist denies all the catholic ideas and intuitions of our nature 
that conflict with his predetermined conclusions, we are under 
the necessity of stating them at some length, reaffirming and 
re-establishing them. We may be under the necessity also of 
repeating them in different parts of the boot \\\ OT^«t \ft ^<i\s\r 
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pletencss of our argument. But if, by reiteration, we can 
emphasize them and impress them ou the mind of the reader, 
we shall accomplish what we desire above all other things. 

The sources from which we obtain knowledge are : 1. Con- 
sciousness. 2. Sensation. 3. Intuition. We shall implicitly 
rely on these sources of knowledge and accept their affirma- 
tions when correctly expressed, properly limited and stripped 
of error. We shall insist also, on the agreement and harmony 
of all of these sources of knowledge in their affirmations if 
correctly interpreted. Neither one can say to the other, " I 
have no need of thee." Each is dependent on the others for 
fundamental ideas it uses in its work, for regulative principles 
and aid in perfecting its work. No system of truth can be 
Ixised on consciousness, or sensation, or intuition alone. There 
is in the mind inherent faculty or power, and the mind has 
regulative principles controlUng its action. When the senses 
appealing to the mind furnish the occasion, the mind has not 
only the contents of sensation, but also original convictions of 
reason above the contents of sensation. These are self-evident 
truths, and are fundamental ideas, and regulative principles. 
The tests of intuition are: 

I. They express the relation of things ; the underlying prin- 
ciple, the central idea of things. 

II. They are self-evident. . •^• 

in. They are necessarily true, and can not, in the nature and 
relation of things ho otherwise than as they are, and true. * 

IV. They are catholic or universal ideas, or all men have 
them from a proper exercise of the faculties Of their reason. 

In appealing to the intuitions in our reasoning we nmst de- 
cide: I. Arc thoy intuitioas? Do they express genenJ prin- 
ciples? Are they self-evident? Are they catholic in their 
nature? II. Are they correctly expressed? If these queries 
are answered in the affirmative they must bo implicitly accepted 
or all reasoning is at an end. To reason at all, we must accept 
the reliability and veracity of our nature in its intuitions, and 
its integrity in nil its parte, rational, moral and religious. If 
our nature in its intuitions, be false and unreliable in any 
part, moral, rational or religious, there can bo no basis for 
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reasoning ; no means of reasoning, no test of reasoning, no 
regulating reasoning, and no reasoning in any sense. This 
should be borne in mind, in examining the speculations of the 
physicist, when he rejects the intuitions of our rational, moral 
and religious nature, as delusive imaginings or metaphytfical 
speculations. 

We are now ready for the fundamental primal intuitions 
of our nature, on which we must base our solution of the 
problem stated in Chapter I, and by means of which we mu:$t 
solve the problem, and by which we must test our solution. 
What, then, are the postulata and data of reason? what are 
the characteristics of the phenomena, the natui*e of the phe- 
nomena, the elements we must use in solving the problem ? 
These must be fully and clearly stated and established, or we 
can not reach an adequate solution of the problem. As fun- 
damental primal intuitions of our nature, and back of which 
we can not go, and which can not be questioned, we postulate : 
There is a Me, and there is a Not-Me. There is a Perceiving 
Self, and a Perceived-by-Self. These are distinct and differ- 
ent, and can not be confounded in our thinking, or the exist- 
ence and reality of either questioned in our reasoning. There 
is body or matter, and there is mind or spirit. Body or 
matter has objective and independent being — that is, it is not 
dependenWoQ observation for being ; and it has external and 
extended reaKty; and there is in body or matter potency 
affecting self, and causing it to be perceived by mind or self. 
We cognjze or intuit in body or matter extension, divisi- 
bility, size, density, porosity, figure, impenetrability, mobility, 
inertid and situation. We cognize or intuit force as affecting 
matter, and force in bodies affecting other bodies. We intuit, 
by conscious, an existing, independent, abiding, potential self, 
as different from matter in which it resides, or our bodies, and 
as distinct from the organs which it uses, and which reveal 
matter and themselves and our bodies to the mind or self. 
We intuitively know and feel that the knowing mind is dif- 
ferent and distinct from our bodies known by it, and in which 
it resides, and which it uses, or matter known by it, or the 
organs or functions of our bodies it uses, and which. reve&V 
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matter and our bodies and themselves to the knowing mind. 
The faculties of the mind arc consciousness and thinking, 
monil, responsible, jwrsonal attributes. 

We intuitively know and feel that matter has not these 
attributes, but that it has other properties that reveal it to the 
mind that has the??e attributes. We intuitively recognize that 
force belongs to body or matter, and faculty to mind. We 
intuitively know also that the force that we see in matter, the 
force that we control and use by our minds, the force that we 
cognize operating in our bodies, often independent of, and in 
op|X}8ition to, our mind, or in obedience to it, is not our mind, 
nor the same force as our mind. We intuitively recognize a 
difference between phyciical force, seen in insensate matter — 
vital force, sensation, and rational or mental force or power. 
We can not resolve mind into liiatter or matter into mind, or 
physical force into mind or mind into mere physical force, 
modified by organization, no matter what our theories may 
be. We intuitively make the distinction, even while denying 
it and attein[)ting to disprove it. These fundamental distinc- 
tions must be l)ome in mind in all our investigations and rea- 
feoiiings. We have also those necessary beliefs, space, infinite 
space, time infinite duration or eternity; also mathematical 
axioms and postulates, and tlie regulative principles of every 
department of sciences; also the [)rinial and necessary belief 
of cause and offvvi. As this intuition, and the reasoning 
insepanibly connected with and flowing from it, is the basis of 
all theistic arguments, the physicist ]m< attempted to get rid 
of the argument by denying the intuition and falsifying our 
nature. There is no such thing as cause and effect. It is 
merely a generalized statement of invariable sequence, that 
things occur in an invariable order or succession. There is 
no potency in the cause to bring the effect out of non-being 
into Ix'ing. It is merely time-succession. 

The intuition of cause and eff(K;t is more than a recognition 
of invariable association and succession. We recognize no re- 
lation of ciiuse and effect in the invariable association of day 
and night, but we do in the conjunction of moon and tide. We 
might see one train of cars follow another for thousands of 
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years, or forever, and never dream of uniting them in the re- 
lation of cause and effect; but the first time we sec the loco- 
motive and train, we instantly recognize the first as the cause 
of th^ motion of the second. We recognize a potency in the 
locomotive to cause the motion of the train. Then when the 
mind recognizes this relation of cause and effect, there is more 
than invariable association or succession. The mind recog- 
nizes in the properties or forces of one, power or potency that 
brings the other out of non-being into being. We may gaze 
on invariable succession forever, and never think of cause and 
effect, for we do not recognize a potency in one to bring the 
other into being. This intuition is not the result of abstrac- 
tion or a generalized conclusion, for man acts on it before he 
can generalize or abstract. It is one of the first conceptions 
of the mind. Right here we lay down another postulate, the 
basis of all proper reasoning oft this subject. Whence came 
the first cognition of this relation of cause and effect? What 
caused the mind to evolve this intuition? The germinal idea 
and basis of all ideas and reasoning on this subject, we affirm 
to be the consciousness of man, that he is one indivisible, con- 
scious, thinking, willing, planning, responsible, free, moral 
self. He is conscious that there is, in himself, potency or 
power, controlling matter and force, and using them for 
certain ends. His idea, then, of power, force, and causation 
arises in consciousness of an energizing will, which is power 
in action, controlling second causes, our powers to produce 
an effect, our conduct. Almost the first intuition the child 
displa3rs, is this intuition of personal, responsible causation. 
Hence he recognizes causation wherever he observes a phe- 
nomenon, and makes the cause a personal, responsible cause. 
He assigns personality and responsibility to every object 
around him. Then physical science obtains this regulative 
idea of causation from mental phenomena and intuition. So 
also it obtains its conception offeree and power which it uses 
in its investigations, and in construing the phenomena of the 
physical world. The ideas of law, order, and s)'stem are ob- 
tained also from the moral and mental world. They arise 
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fr*ttn c^>n5icioasne9B of duty, obligation, plan, method, and sjs- 
t/'iii ill our conduct and actiuiLs, uiid lueutxd and moral life. 

>Liri M coiiHciouH, uL<f>, that his mind is an intelligent cause, 
\n'iyt\nt'iui^ order, arrangement, adaptation, adjustment, coor- 
dination, de«ign, contrivance, plan, method, and system, with 
|»rcvi>!ion of, and provision for desired ends. He intuitively 
ri'v^mn and knoWH that co-ordination, order, adaptation, and 
udjij^-tnient, ncccf^jarily imply design, contrivance, plan, metliod, 
and MyHU;m, and that design, contrivance, plan, method, and 
M'-t^^ni nc*cesriarily imply an intelligence ; the efficient cause 
of thii doHign, plan, and system, and that they can be pro- 
due- ;d by intelligence alone. It is an intuition, as palpable as 
f^nioriourini^Hs, tluit there is causation in the universe; that 
th'rro irt \nt\(-tu:y in c<;rtain things to bring others into being. 
It i>4 an intuition as pidpable as consciousness, that co-ordina^ 
tioh, adaptjition, adjustment, design, plan, law, order, and 
tn«:tli'Hl, iinjily int<?lligent causation. It is a truth as palpable 
iiA *:xinU'iuu'f that there is co-ordination, adjustment, arrange- 
nir;nt, arhiptiition, drsign, [>lan, law, method, and 8}'8tem in na- 
tur^% If a man dc^iiies this, he is not ciipablc of being rear 
htpii*t\ with, nor worthy of one nioment*s further notice, for 
\^^' UtiH hid adieu to all common sense. In reasoning on cau- 
Mjition in nature, we inquire; 1. What are the phenomena — 
what has transpired? 2. Time of the phenomena, or when it 
rK'curred how r^ften it (K'(!urred — how long it was transpir- 
inj.% and in what order of succession it occurred? 3. In what 
mantif-r, or how transj)ire<l? 4. What are the characteris- 
ti<w of the phenomena? 5. What produces the phenomena, 
or what is tlu; efficient cause? 6. For what end or purpose 
wr;nj the phenomena produced ? The first four queries are pros- 
ecuted chiefly as a nieims of determining the last two, and ser- 
xiiu-nhhi iiH they aid in this. The real object of science is to 
dfrterinine tlie effici(!nt cause, and the final cause or purpose 
of things. What clairas to l)c science, par exrelleiwe, at the 
pnjwait time, would njtjct as irrational and futile all inquiry 
(concerning the efficient cause, and the final cause of phenom. 
cna. l^ut in m doing it attempts to discard one of the mo6t 
pershitent and universiil tendencies of human thought Man 
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invariably inquires when he observes a phenomenon, What, 
or who caused it, and for what purpose was it caused ? All 
other inquiries, such as the physicist would permit us to make, 
are merely prosecuted 4is a means to determine the efficient 
and the final causes. They are valuable only as they throw 
light on them. 

We are not precluded from inquiring into the efficient 
cause and the final cause,' when we know the characteristics 
of the phenomena, and how they transpired, and have clas- 
sified them into bundles, and have labeled them after the 
manner of what is now called science. On the contrary, 
these are but steps to the real end of scientific investigation, 
the efficient cause, and the final cause. Nor would we be 
precluded from inquiring into the final cause, even if we knew 
the efficient cause. The mind persistently and intuitively 
inquires after final cause, as for what purpose a thing was 
done. The watch, the mind persistently declares, must have 
had a final cause or purpose, and it is never satisfied until it 
learns it. So it declares the eye must have had a final cause 
or purpose, and whether the physicist will or not, it will pros- 
ecute this query as persistently as it will reason at all. The 
inquiry into efficient cause always leads to intelligent cause, 
and the inquiry into final cause as clearly establishes an intel- 
ligent cause as the eye and its use in sight establishes the ex- 
istence of the sun, and that it is the source of light. Hence, 
the physicist would cut off* all such inquiry. But he can not 
avoid intelligent causation in that way, any more than he can 
avoid light by exhorting men to put out their eyes, for they 
will not do his bidding and deprive themselves of sight. Nor 
will they do his bidding, and cease to inquire into the final 
cause of things as determining the character of the efficient 
cause. Nor will they do still greater violence to their com- 
mon sense, and cease to inquire after the efficient cause of 
phenomena. 

Then one of the fundamental postulates of all reasoning in 
solving our problem is the idea of causation. There is causa- 
tion in the universe. Every effect must have had an ade- 
quate cause. An effect implying inteWigewce mw^^\v^N^\>sA 
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an intelligent cause. Coordination, adjustmeDty plan, law, 
an<] system must have had their origin in intelligence as their 
efficient cause. The object of all scientific research is to de- 
termine the efficient and the final cause, of phenomena. Sudi 
is the object of our present inquiry. When we have dete^ 
mined this, we have solved our problem. Another funda- 
mental idea: In all our reasoning we pass from a knowledge 
of the finite to an apprehension of the infinite ; to a knowl- 
edge that the infinite exists, and to an apprehension of some 
of its characteristics. From a knowledge of finite portions of 
space, we jmiss through a relative infinity of finite portions 
of space to an apprehension of absolute infinite space, and 
how that space must be al>solutely infinite. From knowledge 
of finite dunition we pass through relatively infinite duration 
to absolute duration or etemitv. From a relative infinity of 
microcosms wc rise to an apj)rehension of the macrocosm or 
universe. From a relative infinity of finite causes, systemat- 
ically correlated as a whole or a system, we rise to an appre- 
hension of that which includes all causation — the absolute 
cause — the uncaused. From a relative infinity of conditions, 
co-ordinated and correlated as a whole, we rise to an appre- 
hension of that which includes all conditions, and is uucondi- 
tioneil. From a relative infinity of the contingent, we rise to 
an apprehension of the necessary and absolute. From a rela- 
tive infinity of finite beings, we rise to an apprehension of ab- 
sf)lute Ixiing. From relative infinite displays of forces, we rise 
to an apprehension of infinite force or omnipotence. From 
a relative infinity of displays of intelligence, we rise to an 
apprehension of infinite intelligence. 

Now, if our nature be reliable and a valid basis for reason- 
ing, and a trustw^orthy means of reasoning, these catholic and 
universal apprehensions must be valid and true. The objec- 
tive reality corresponds with the subjective notion. The 
physicist accepts the verity of our apprehensions of infinite 
spjice, infinite duration, and assumes the absolute and uncon- 
ditione<l in matter and force, assuming, as he does, that they 
are eternal, uncaused, and al>solute. We insist that we 
should accept the ecpially universal apprehension of infinite 
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intelligence, infinite causation, infinite intelligent causation. 
We have precisely the same ground for accepting the latter 
apprehension, that he has for accepting the former apprehen- 
sions. There is a gross inconsistency in lib course that shows 
that the wish is father to the thought, and that not reason, 
but passion and prejudice, control him in his course. We 
must not confound apprehension with comprehension — a 
knowledge that a thing exists with a perfect knowledge of it. 
As all admit, we can apprehend infinite space and duration, so 
we can apprehend infinite intelligence. We wish now to call 
particular attention to the following data that we have and 
must use in solving the problem. We see around us proper- 
ties, attributes, and qualities — the attributes of subject. We 
can compare these, and classify them, and genemlize them, 
and learn thus the nature of subject. We see protension, 
movement, and succession, events transpiring in time, and 
having a beginning, nece&sary order and arrangement, expres- 
sive of power, and regulated jx^wer, which throws these char- 
acteristics back on the power that produced them, on that 
which regulates the power, and produces order, arrangement, 
system, plan, and law. We see that all things have a rela- 
tion to each other, a relation to the whole, and a comprehen- 
sive unity, which suggests system, method, plan, and law. 
We see things conditioned in time and space, which suggests 
the unconditioned as the necessary antithesis and ground of 
the conditioned. We see, in every part of the universe, 
things which have a necessary relation to reason and thought. 
Numeral and geometrical relation and proportion, in the def- 
inite proportion of the primitive elements, in the primordial 
constitution of things, and in chemical combination — sym- 
metrical relation and arrangen)ent of parts in crystallization, 
and of parts and organs in all organized beings — the numeri- 
cal and geometrical relation an<l proportion of the forces and 
motions, masses and distances, and orbits of the planets and 
other heavenly bodies and systems, all of which are in exact 
mathematical relation and proportion. This science — mathe- 
matics — is the highest achievement of pure reason and of 
abstract thought, and its very highest \deaa xvt^ t^^\ij^ \w 
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Ihe universe, from e*ach molecule in it up to the iDfiniU* 
univen*e. 

The arrangement, co-ordination,- and adjustment of all 
forces and powers in nature, is also in accordance with exact 
mathematical law, another realization of one of the highest 
conceptions of reason. Then these forces are co-ordinated, 
adjusted, and adapted to each other and the whole of nature. 
There is a regular and uniform succession of new existences. 
All this necessarily implies design, plan, method, system, 
and law. There has been, from the commencement of or- 
ganic existence, an evolution of new species conformable to 
fixed and definite ideal archetypes, which necessarily implied 
a comprehensive plan and law, system and method, and co- 
ordumtion, adjustment, and adaptation. All these have the 
necessary ground in reason and thought. There is, all 
through organic nature, the a<ljustment and adaptation of 
organs to special functions. Diversified homologous organs, 
which are njadc to fulfill analogous functions, and the same 
organs made to fulfill various functions, yet maintaining 
a general plan, necessarily implies knowledge, alternativity 
and choice. All these have their necessary and only con- 
ceivable ground in reason and thought. All these, also, show 
prevision of, and provision for, coming existences. 80 does 
the progressive unfolding of species in accordance with ideal 
archetypal forms. So does the provision for coming exist- 
ences revealed by geology. So also does the course of 
evolution claimed by the physicist. All this has its only 
conceival)le ground in reason and thought. 

We have in the universe also these facts, which have their 
necessary ground in reason and thought, since they have a 
necessary relation to moral ideas and ends. There is a uni- 
versal tendency to discriminate between acts as voluntary and 
involuntary, and to attach accountability, and responsibility 
to the latter, and regard them as either right or wrong. All 
this indicates a relation to an immutable standard of right. 
The universal sense of dependence, obligation and duty indi- 
cates relation to superior jwwer, to absolute authority. The 
-iiniverBal consciousness of accountability and rcj8\K)U8ibility^ and 
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the universal conviction that we endure the consequences of 
our actions, as a reward or punishment, indicates a relation 
to a Supreme Judge. The happiness that we see resulting 
from good conduct, and the misery we see resulting from evil 
conduct, here in this life, and the universal anticipation of a 
future life, in which it will be the same, indicates a relation 
to a Supreme Judge and Executive. 

As the physicist professes to take reason as his means of 
solving the problem and his standard, these universal and 
catholic ideas of reason, and the highest ideas of the noblest 
and regnant part of our nature, must be the chief elements 
in our solution. The integrity and reliability of our nature 
must be denied, and all reasoning rendered impossible, before 
we can repudiate these intuitions of our nature. They are 
verities and basis ideas, acting as motive powers, and as 
means and guides in our attempts to solve the problem of 
the universe, and as tests of our solution. 

We call attention to the following postulates and data, fur- 
nished us by reason and common sense, as regulative ideas in 
solving the problem before us. We have, in consciousness, 
the knowledge of our own minds as intelligent causes, pro- 
ducing oMer, arrangement, co-ordination, adjustment, adapta- 
tion, design, plan, method, and system. 

We intuitively recognize our powers as second causes, used 
and controlled by an intelligent cause, our mind, to produce 
these effects. We intuitively recognize intelligent causation 
whenever we see order, adjustment, co-ordination, adaptation, 
design, plan, and system, with prevision of, and provision for, 
what follows. Have we these characteristics in the phenom- 
ena of nature ? In the regular recurrence of the same phe- 
nomena, in the same order and sequence, under the same cir- 
cumstances, which the physicist calls law, we see order. In 
the harmonious action of the forces of nature, which the 
physicist calls acting under law, we see arrangement and co- 
ordination. In the uniform action of these forces, invariably 
producing the same phenomena, we see the adaptation of the 
forces to the production of the phenomena. Li the action of 
each animal and plant, in accordance wilYi \\i^ \&\\% Qk^ \\:& 
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being and its surroundings, we see that each animal and plant 
was designed for this life, and its powers were contrived to 
meet this life as an end. In the harmonious action of all 
forces and all existences of nature, we see that these forces 
and existences were adjusted to each other and the whole of 
nature. In all this we see plan, system, method, and law. 

In the regular development and evolution of all nature, 
forward on an ascending scale of progression, that is claimed 
by the physicist, we see plan, forethought, and providence. 
A man who denies this bids adieu to all reason, and can not 
be reasoned with further. All this we see in nature, as can 
be proved by the language of the physicist in describmg 
nature. All this which we see in each atom, organ, and sys- 
tem in nature, and in all nature, has its necessary and only 
conceivable ground in mind. A man who denies this can not 
be reasoned with, for he denies the fundamental affirmations 
of reason. We might as well attempt to reason with a man 
who denies that two and two are four. 

Man is conscious, and intuitively reasons that order, ar- 
rangement, adjustment, adaptation, design, plan, method and 
system, in his own actions, have their necessary ground in his 
own conscious, personal, willing, rational, free, moral, respon- 
sible self. He OS intuitively reasons that co-ordination, order^ 
arrangement, adjustment, design, plan, law, method and efy»- 
tem in nature, with prevision of what follows, and provision 
for it, have their necessary and only conceivable ground in a 
conscious, personal, willing, free, moral, rational mind, or in 
an Intelligent Cause. The physicist must either deny that 
there is co-ordination, adjustment, law, method and system in 
nature, and that these imply design, prevision of, and provision 
for, all that is evolved in the harmonious and orderly scale 
of development according to law, for which he contends, or 
he mast deny that they have their necessary ground in mind. 
If he does either, he bids adieu to reason, and contradicts 
common sense, and is not worthy one moment's further 
thought. We speak confidently and positively, for we are 
conscious that we rest on the bed rock of fundamental trnth, 
on the primordial basis of all reasoning. There has beeft 
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80 much dogmatism and impudent and arrogant denial of the 
plainest affirmations of common sense, and the fundamental 
intuitions of our rational nature, by those who profess to be, 
par excellence^ men of science, that it is high time that the 
right of common sense and reason to be heard and respected 
be asserted with at least as great confidence and positiveness, 
as has been displayed in the absurd denial of their authority. 
It is quite feshionable now, in circles that arrogate to 
themselves all the science in the world, to sneer at all appeals 
to reason, and especially to intuitions, as metaphysics, on the 
principle that if you can not meet an opponent fairly, call 
him a bad name, and raise a prejudice against him. Doubt- 
less the old metaphysicians, who attempted to evolve a 
system of nature out of their internal consciousness, by a pri- 
ori principles of reason, committed many absurd blunders; 
but they at least used common sense in the outlet, in rec- 
ognizing the truth that intuition, the fundamental principles 
and ideas of reason, must be the basis of all reasoning, and 
showed some respect for reason and some regard for common 
sense. But the physicist philosopher begins by denying the 
plainest affirmations of reason and common sense, or by 
sneering at them as metaphysics. The metaphysician at- 
tempted to determine the theory of the universe, without in- 
vestigating the universe itself. The physicist attempts to 
investigate by casting to one side the only means of investi- 
gating, the intuitions of reason. The blunder of the meta- 
physician is that of the person who takes the proper tools, 
but does not use them right. The blunder of the physicist 
is that of the person who attempts to accomplish a piece of 
work by casting to one side the only implements by which 
he can possibly accomplish it. And certainly the metaphy- 
sician never perpetrated greater blunders than the physicist. 
The philosophy that assures us that perhaps there are worlds 
where two and two are five, or that design does not imply 
intelligence, that religion had its origin in dread of hunger, 
and conscience in a full stomach, and assimilates a parent's 
happiness in his child to pleasures of the appetite, or that as- 
sures us that there is no causation in the umvei^^ ^mdi \ki^\.Q\3s 
5 
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iuki> are 3df-Ziiic^ vjii il>r fjinf: thai bc4k a kettle, and thit 
I lit i'Thlzi ir^Tv:^ :b ••jj^bi a» li* st^jmach aecreseschvle. or grows 
ei> . ueLi OTrr :Lr il\iiK cbe-znistnT of iLe haman organism, that 
iT^iA^zi^uXf^ ciih:A^ :l::' a divine uazcdT of Hamlet, ne\a 
L'ii::Lt t'.* buzh a; the CV*uiicii of Salamanca, or anr get of 
jtrie^i.-. ib€«'i .•;.'is:-a. or ir-riaphyaoians. InductiTe philoeophy, 
wh'h'ii the?^ v.'irLii-L* proiVe tii take a? their guide, demands 
i.iat we ii^vf^iijai^ iLe ex:>t^Dce and phenomena of nature, 
a;jil learn : What are their attnbutei^, qualities, acts and 
charac'ierisiif-* in ru:!? When, how often, in what order, and 
iJuriui: wliat linjf- 'ii tb»-y r<v'ur? In what manner do they 
oc-cur? In all iliL- iuvt^iigaiion, we are to be controlled by 
the fuudanjeuial princijrles of thcHight, furnished bv reason, 
which the i>hy>ici>t <:tiILs lueta physics. From these data we 
are to deterniiiie who or %vhat produced the phenomena, or 
the efficient causv. The phy»iri»t denies this bj asBertii^ 
that there U no surh tiling as causal ion in nature. Lastly, 
we determine the tiiial cause, or inquire for what purpose did 
the phenomena trai.spii-e. Thi? llie physicist utterly denies, 
a»iuring us that all inquiry into final cause is absurd. 

The physici.st can not pnK'ced one step in the investiga- 
tion!«, to which he c<mfine> the use? of the word science, with- 
out bitsing them on, and controlling them by, what he calls 
metaphysics. He can not even commence his investigations 
without iL*iiig th(»m a.s hi."* mean.s of investigation, and they 
suggested to him the idea of investipition. His methods of 
investigation are luise<l on metaphysics; his comparisons, an- 
ticipations, dwluctions and spe<*ulations are all metaphysicaL 
He C4in not move one step in scientific investigation without 
the mtional ideas of co-ordination, arrangement, adaptation, 
adjustment, onler, law, system, metlKxl, design, prevision and 
provision. It is on these he bases his speculations and de- 
ductions. It is by means of these that he prosecutes his in- 
vestigations, although he discanls them as metaphysics. The 
regulative ideas of all science, the controlling principles of all 
knowledge, are metaphysical conceptions, alH)ve and back of 
all objects and phenomena. We can not move or think in 
scientific res(?arch wiih(»ut them. No one makes more 
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of them than does the ph3r8ici8t in generalizing his pheno- 
mena, and in classifying them in accordance with ideal con- 
ceptions, and in speculating on them. 

Physical science, as now conducted, asks: \yhat are the 
objects and phenomena ? When, how often, in what ortler, and 
during what time do they transpire ? What are their charac- 
teristics ? In what form do they exist ? In what manner did they 
occur ? All this is based on and controlled by a rational set of 
regulative ideas and principles furnished by metaphysics. It 
can accomplish this work only by using these ideas and being 
controlled by them ; and when it has determined the when, 
the how, and the what of phenomena, it has accomplished its 
work. It can not accomplish the real purpose and end of all 
investigation. It can not tell us what produced the phonem- 
ena, nor for purpose or end they were produced. An orderly 
arrangement and classification of the phenomena, and then 
labeling them in bundles, is not an explanation of the phe- 
nomena, or of their cause, efficient or final. 

Physicists seem to think that when they have classified the 
phenomena of nature into bundles, and ticketed them with 
high sounding names, and laid them on the shelves of sys- 
tems, they have explained the phenomena. When reason 
asks who or what produced the phenomena, and for what end 
or purpose they were produced, a claim is set up that the clas- 
sification explains all that. When this is exposed, we are 
gravely told that it is unscientific to inquire concerning the 
efficient cause of phenomena, or to ask who produced all this, 
and it is especially unscientific to inquire into the final cause, 
or for what purpose was all this done. The physicist well 
knows that if these queries are pressed, there is no avoiding 
intelligent causation in the universe; hence the attempt to 
silence them. But men vnll ask these questions. They re- 
gard them as the real goal of science. The work of the 
physicist is but the means and steps to these higher ends, the 
real object of all scientific research. Physical science is ut- 
terly impotent to settle these queries, the only useful end of 
physical investigation. Reason alone can settle them b^r 
means of metaphysics and religion. It lak^ XVi^ ^\v^Xk»vcw^w^> 
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and their characteristics, as furnished by physical science, and 
from the nature of the phenomena and their characteristics, 
determine the cause — the nature and character of the efficient 
cause ; and the final cause, or the purpose or end designed to 
l>e accomplished by the phenomena. Reason insists that the 
l)henoniena that physical science has reduced to a system, is 
the product of mind, or mind could not reduce them to sys- 
tem. Unless there is reason in the phenomena, unless the 
ideas of reason are realized in the phenomena, they can not be 
reduced to an intellectual, intelligent system by reason. 
Reason is not troubled about the law of the phenomena, or 
how this mind operated in producing the phenomena. Let 
physical science reveal all it can concerning the law of the phe- 
nomena, and reason will accept it all and insist that it is a 
psith along which mind must have moved, and along which 
mind alone could have moved. If produced independent of 
mind, there would not be realized in it any rational idea that 
would render it intelligible to mind, and all science and scien- 
tific research would be impossible. 

Then we re-a*ssert the supremacy of metaphysics over the 
bundles of labeled facts arnmged on the shelves of the physi- 
cist, for without metaphysics their discovery and classification 
would have been impossible ; and without metaphysics they 
will remain forever valueless. The physicist is especially op- 
posed to an attempt to find teleology in nature, or to an 
attempt to find the object or purjwse of any thing in nature, 
for the very idea of purpose or design implies the pre-existeuoe 
of mind. Hence, in viohition of all sense and every princi- 
ple of reason, we have a denial of all teleology in nature, even 
in such wonderful organs as the eye or the human hand. But 
the physicist can not describe the simplest operation or phe- 
nomenon of nature, without using teleological language, and 
recognizing teleology all through them. Darwin exhausts the 
vocabulary of teleological language in describing the processes 
of nature. ** Wonderful design — admirable contrivance — 
beautiful adjustment— skillful adaptation — wise co-ordination." 
He speaks of gins, traj)s, spring guns, machine}!5, contrivances. 
He invariably speaks of organs as desigrjcd and [)lanned £ir 
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iheir spocial functions as purposes or ends. Wallace admits 
ihis, and apologizes for it, and says the terms are metaphori- 
cal, and that the necessity of using such terms, which he ad- 
mits is an infirmity of thought. If the terms are metaphori- 
cal, the processes of nature must contain teleological charac- 
teristics, or there would be no resemblance between man's 
works and nature's processess, permitting the use of the met- 
aphors, much less necessitating such use. But the use is not 
metaphorical, nor an infirmity of thought. The truth is, that 
processes of nature are of such a character that there can be 
no description of them without such use of teleological terms 
and expressions. There is teleology in nature. All nature is 
constructed on the principle of teleology, and no man can 
construe nature, or describe nature or its processes, except in 
teleological language. It is not an infirmity of thought, but a 
necessity and power of truth. The infirmity, the worse than 
infirmity, the absurd folly or dishonest deception, is in the 
» madness and fatuity that attempts to deny it, and has to rec- 
ognize it in its own language while denying it and attempting 
to disprove it. 

The physicist dislikes the use of terms that necessarily imply 
the existence of mind when describing the processes of nature ; 
and yet he can not move one step in describing the processes 
or operations of nature, or the constitution of nature without 
using them. Does he say fixed laws or processes? The term 
implies the pre^xistence of mind that fixed the laws and pro- 
cesses. Does he say established laws or processes ? The term 
implies the pre-existence of mind that established the laws and 
processes. Does he say regular uniform or orderly laws or 
processes ? The terms imply the pre-existence of mind that 
regulated the laws and gave them this uniform and unvarying 
order. Does he speak of the order of nature ? The term im- 
plies the pre-existence of mind that gave to it this order. 
Does he say unalterable, invariable, unchanging laws or pro- 
cesses? The terms imply co-ordination and adjustment of 
these mutually interacting laws and processes in this unchang* 
ing, unalterable operation. This implies the pre-existence of 
mind to produce such co-ordination and adjw&tickfeTA.* ^^^r^^ 
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the very term law, so continually on the tongue of the phyri- 
ciBt, is enough of itself to establish the pre-existence of mind. 
This is especially true when we consider what the physicist 
attributes to law. Hence, such is the primordial constitution 
of things, and such are the characteristics and nature of the 
processes and operations of nature, that we can not move one 
step in describing them without using terms that necessarily 
imply the pre-existence of mind. It is not an infirmity of 
thought, but a necessity of truth and reason. The physicist 
himself, when describing the constitution and processes of 
nature, or speaking of them, is compelled to use such terms and 
to so describe them, even while attempting to deny and dis- 
prove the great truth such use implies. In the course of evo- 
lutirm claimed by the physicist, we see co-ordination, plan, sys- 
tem, law, prevision, and provision, and he can not describe it 
without using these terms and recognizing these ideas in the 
evolution, for they are its fundamental characteristics^ 

The principal work of the physicist is the classificaticm of 
phenomena, and yet he recoils from the inevitable conse- 
quences of such classification. He can classify phenomena 
only by means of the highest conceptions of pure reason. 
The most abstract ideas, the highest conceptions of pure 
reason alone will classify nature, and express the system 
there is in it. These highest conceptions of pure reason are 
realized in nature, or it is systematized in accordance with 
them. Then, if nature can be construed only by the highest 
exercise of reason, it must have been constructed in accord- 
ance with reason, and by reason. Lewes admits that science 
is compelled to arrange and co-ordinate all facts in nature 
by means of id^al conceptions, in a general conception or plan. 
Darwin admits that we can not describe the facts and pro- 
cesses of nature without using these rational ideas. All ad- 
mit that they are thus compelled to use these rational ideas' 
in describing the facts and processes of nature. Lewes at- 
tempts to evade the consequences, by terming this necessity 
L an infirmity of thought. If this necessary and inevitable 
pp^'^lincy of our minds be an infirmity, in what can we trust 
^kl£ these necessary ideas, these universal conceptions, 
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these intuitions that we are compelled, by the constitution 
of our minds and the nature of things to have, when we 
view the phenomena of nature, deceive us, what can we 
trust? Rather let us use common sense, and accept them, 
and reject as a worse than infirmity, a monstrosity, that per- 
version of thought, so treasonable to the nature it pretends 
to accept, that would reject them. In what sense does the 
physicist accept reason as his standard, when he thus arro- 
gantly casts to one side the necessary conceptions, the uni- 
versal intuitions of reason, and the rational basis of all rea- 
soning? 

When physical science undertakes to show that the methods 
of nature are a path along which mind could not have moved, 
and did not move, it can only do so by showing that they 
are incoherent, unideal and irrational. When it has done 
this, it has destroyed all possibility of science, even in the 
limited sense of the physicist, for there can be no classi- 
fication except in accordance with a rational or ideal con- 
ception. If such conceptions be not realized in nature, if it 
be not constructed in accordance with reason and by reason, 
it can not be construed by reason, or classified in accordance 
with reason, or rational and ideal conceptions; and all sci- 
ence is an impossibility, and the efforts of the physicist are 
as much a chimera as the child's search for the bag of gold 
at the foot of the rainbow. With a preposterous fatuity, 
those who claim to be par excellence the ones who are striving 
to render the universe intelligible, seem to think that they 
can only do so by denying all relation of the universe to in- 
telligence. It can be rendered rational only by denying 
that reason has had any thing to do with it, or that there 
are any evidences that reason ever had any connection with 
it. We reaffirm, that if it takes mind to construe the uni- 
verse, and it can be done only in accordance with the high- 
est conceptions and ideas of reason, and by means of them, 
then these ideas are realized in the universe, and it was 
constructed in accordance with them, and by reason using 
them and governed by them — a reason which realized them 
in the universe. Let the reader keep ever iu mlud i\\\& 
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postulate in examining the various solutions of the problem. 
When pre&sed with this thought, and silenced by it, the 
physicist seeks to evade it in another way. He can not 
evade the evidence of intelligent causation in the universe, 
and he attempts to cast to one side the conclusion, by urg- 
ing that we can not have any knowledge, even an appre- 
hension, of the infinite; and of course we can not apprehend 
or have any knowledge of Infinite Mind, or Crod. As we 
have already demonstrated, we can rise to an apprehension 
of the infinite in space and duration, and to a knowledge 
that tht»y are infinite; and we can know some of the char- 
acteristics of the infinite in space and duration. This the 
physicist himself admits. He assumes, also, that matter and 
force are eternal, hence he assumes absolute being in matter 
and force; or the absolute, uncaused, and unconditioned in 
matter and force. Then, why not, we ask, have an appre- 
henvsion of the absolute, uncaused and unconditioned in mind, 
as well as in matter and force? Why not have the infi- 
nite, absolute and unconditioned in mind force, as well as in 
other force? If, as we shall yet show, we have to place 
mind back of the primordial constitution of matter and force, 
to give them this constitution, then the absolute, the un- 
caused, the unconditioned, that all assume, and that all ad- 
mit, must be mind. Why not admit mind to be eternal, 
as well as matter? Why make an idolatrous fetich of mat- 
ter, and insult our rational and spiritual nature by elevating 
it above mind? Then we aflirm, as another postulate, that 
we cim apprehend the infinite, have a knowledge that it ex- 
ists, and a knowledge of its attributes or characteristics. We 
prove this: 1. We have the terms infinite, absolute, etc., 
and as words are signs of ideas, man must have had the 
idea, or he never would have had the sign of it. 2. We 
have demonstrated that we have an apprehension of the in- 
finite in s{)ace and duration, and of their characteristics. 
We know space and time are infinite, and we know their 
characteristics. 3. We show, by an examination of the 
language of those who deny that Ave can have an apprchen- 
don of the infinite, that they assume that we have an ap- 
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prehension of, and a knowledge of, the infinite in space, du- 
ration, matter and force. We claim that we can in mind 
as well. 4. When the physicist affirms that we can not 
apprehend the infinite, he apprehends it in his affirmative 
that we can not apprehend it. K we can have no knowledge 
of it, how can he affirm that we can not apprehend it? Let 
the reader keep in mind this postulate in examining the ob- 
jcxjtions of the physicist. 

There is an order pervading the universe that includes 
every atom, every organ, every animal, every plant, every 
species, every world, every system, the universe. There is 
an order and system in creation, in time, in succession, in 
method. It has existed through all epochs. There has been 
correlation of growths with surroundings and each other. 
There is a universal harmony in all nature and the universe. 
There is a co-ordination of forces. All this establishes a unity 
in the universe. The physicist also admits that we are com- 
pelled by the necessities and tendencies of our minds to co- 
ordinate and arrange all the facts of science into one system, 
by means of general conceptions of reason. The inevitable 
conclusion to be drawn from such a unitizing of the pheno- 
mena of the universe, is that such an order and harmony and 
unity can be secured only by the action of mind, or intelli- 
gence acting on a plan. It sets to one side the objection of 
the physicist, that even if we concede that the phenomena of 
nature teach intelligent causation, we would have many causes, 
and not one cause. Lewes admits this necessity and tendency 
of science and thought, to unitize all phenomena and facts of 
science into one system ; but he, as usual, to evade its obvious 
theistic bearings, calls it an infirmity of thought. In no one 
thing does reason so exhibit its strength, as in these grand 
generalizations, and in unitizing the universe. In it, reason 
reaches one of the central ideas of the universe. ' Then this 
thought that there is one order, one system, one plan pervad- 
ing the universe, is another postulate to be used in our work. 

The physicist claims to take reason as his standard. From 
the twilight of authentic history to the present, in nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine million, nine hundred and ninetY-uiuA 
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thousand, nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred million, man's nature, human reason, has given and 
accepted these universal ideas, these intuitions : God, crea- 
tion by him, government by him, res})on8ibility to him, retri- 
bution by him, prayer, providence, religion, and worship. 
Pretending to accept reason as his standard, the physicist 
rejects these universal ideas of reason, the highest and most 
exalted conceptions of the noblest part of our nature. U 
there be, as the physicist claims, evolution, and evolution by 
hiw, or con£rolleil by law, these ideas are the result of that 
evolution. Man is the highest product of evolution, and his 
nitional, moral and religious nature the noblest part of his 
nature, the ajx^x and crown of evolution. If this evolution 
be in accordance with law, and controlled by law, these ideas 
must be in accordance with that law, and be the highest 
expression of that law. Then, if true to his own standard, 
reason, the physicist should not reject these catholic ideas of 
reason. Above all, he should accept these ideas as the high- 
est expression of the law of evolution, which he nacognizes as 
the highest authority, and the controlling power in the uni- 
verse. Then, accepting the highest expression of the physi- 
cist's law of evolution, and the highest result of evolution, and 
the highest conceptions of the noblest element of the crown- 
ing result of this evolution, and the standard of the physicist, 
we postulate these catholic ideas. 

The question of absolute creation can not be settled by 
science — physical science, as the phracist uses the term. 
Uiting science in broader and truer meaning, and including 
metaphysics, mental and moral philosophy, and religion, and 
every domain of thought and truth, absolute creation is a 
question of science ; but when used in the sense of mere phys- 
ical science, absolute creation is foreign to and above its 
sphere. Physical science can only investigate derivative crea- 
tion through reproduction. It has neither data nor means of 
resiching them, that reach the question of absolute creation. 
The religious world has conceded too much to the physicist^ 
ben it allows him to attempt to settle the question of isrem^ 
tbc creation of sj^ecies, or the origin of siHJcics, by his 
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methods. If physical science has in its knowledge or expe- 
rience the phenomenon to be accounted for, then it has the 
data to settle the question, and can apply its methods. But 
the origin of a new species, by the conditions set forth by 
Darwin, or by evolution, or any known process of nature, is 
utterly beyond the knowledge of science. It can show that 
previous to a certain period a species did not exist, tmd that 
sifter a certain period we meet with it ; but it can not give 
a scrap of proof to show that any known process or force of 
nature ever produced a single species, in any period of the 
earth's history, during geological or historic time. Hence, so 
fiir from it being the province of physical science to settle the 
question of origin of species, it is utterly beyond its province. 
It is presumption and absurdity to attempt to apply the meth- 
ods of physical science to the solution of the question, for 
there are no data to which its methods apply. It must be 
settled by reason alone. Reason and religion must settle the 
question of absolute creation, and it can not be done if we 
reject the most exalted ideas of reason on this very subject. 
Belief in the creative energy, and action of an intelligent 
cause, does not rest on the facts and grounds furnished by 
physical science, but on primary intuitions, that can no more 
be denied or set aside than the reason that evolves them. 
Physical science can no more test them or disprove them than 
it can the axioms of mathematics, for they do not rest on the 
facts of physical science any more than the axiom that the 
fium of the parts equals the whole, rests on the physical 
nature of the parts and the whole. Belief in the creative 
energy of intelligence can no more be tested by the tests of 
physical science than the chemfet can determine in his cruci- 
ble whether an affirmation of our moral nature that an act is 
wrong, is correct or not. Physical science can collect the 
phenomena and facts of the universe. It can reveal to us the 
time, the manner, and the characteristics of the phenomena. 
It can reveal the characteristics of the phenomena by the aid 
of reason. But the question, who produced the phenomena, 
and for what end were they produced, can only be settled by 
reason, using all the regulative ideas of our TtaiUoTyei^ TSivst^ 
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and relijj^ioiis nature, as tested by these catholic intuitiona. 
Until physical science can meet with a case of absolute crea- 
tion, the (jucstion is l)eyond its province, and utterly foreign 
to it and its methods. It can only furnish to reason the data 
it uses in settling the question, and reason alone can decide it 

It is a violation of every principle of inductive pliilosophy, 
that refuses to investigate the unique phenomena of mental 
nature, so dissimilar to that of the rest of nature, and to 
reason from their characteristics to their cause. The physi- 
cist very properly investigi\tes the phenomena of the rest of 
nature, and reasons from their characteristics to the cause, 
and the character of their cause. But, in violation of every 
principle of true philosophy, he either assumes the similarity 
of the phenomena of mental nature and the rest of nature; 
in contradiction of every sense, or in violation of every prin- 
ciple of common sense, he extends the results reached in the 
physical world to the radically dissimilar mental world. As 
we have said, we must investigate all nature and its phenooh 
ena, and especially the highest phenomena in nature — mental 
phenomena. Man's will is a cause and an element in nature, 
and gives us our entire idea of causation. We must take 
man's mental nature, his rational, moral, and religious nature, 
into account. We must include this highest part of nature, 
and its phenomena, the most exalted in nature, the regulative 
phenomena of all reasoning. In solving our problem, we 
have, as our highest idea, our most important element, man's 
will, mind, moral and religious nature, and all they suggest* 
Again, proving that nature is controlled by law, does not ex- 
plain the cause of the phenomena of nature. It only estab- 
lishes the character of the cause. It does not set to one side 
the idea of Creator and Ruler, but, on the contrary, it only 
establishes its truth. The question is, what is the character 
of the law ? Is it a law of fatal, physical necessity, or a law 
of a rational being? Back of all ideas of matter lies the idea 
of the adaptation of the elements and pro{)ertie8 of matter to 
each other, and their co-ordination and adjustment. Back of 
all ideas of force lies the idea of the adjustment of forces, co. 

inating them to each other. Invariablcness of the law 
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does not destroy the idea of adjustment and purpose. On 
the contrary, it only renders the law susceptible of being used 
by will for a purpose, by changing the conditions. Laws of 
nature are rendered subservient to purpose in nature, by ap- 
plying other laws by means of mechanical or other contriv- 
ances, just as in art. In the wing of a bird, and in a tubu- 
lar column is secured the greatest strength, with the greatest 
lightness of material. Then the character and nature of these 
laws, if they are laws of rational character, rational laws of 
intelligence, establishes the idea of Creator and Ruler! 

Now if we have accomplished our purpose in this chapter, 
we have placed before the reader these postulates and data, 

to be used in solving our problem. 

I. Our means of investigation, and our standard must be hu- 
man reason, man's rational, moral, and religious nature. 

II. We must accept all of man's mental nature, his moral 
and religious, as well as his rational nature. We can not pre- 
tend to take man's mental nature as our standard, and reject 
its highest and regnant element, his moral and religious nature. 

III. We must accept the integrity and reliability of our na- 
ture in its each and every part, and the validity of its cath- 
olic ideas. 

rV. The catholic ideas of our nature are our highest au- 
thority in solving the problem, and in testing our solution. 

V. We must investigate all nature, and accept the phenom- 
ena of all nature, and not reject the phenomena of the most 
exalted part of nature — our moral and spiritual nature. 

VI. We have given the regulative ideas of reason that 
must control our investigation, and test the result we reach. 

VII. We have called the attention to the fact tliat all the 
catholic ideas of reason, and its most exalted ideas, are realized 
in the universe. 

VIET. We have shown that the physicist rejects the intui- 
tion of causation — the intuition of teleology in nature. He 
rejects the intuitive recognition of mind in the terms used in 
describing the phenomena of nature. He rejects the great end 
and purpose of scientific research, the efficient and final causes 
of phenomena. He rejects the classification of phenomena b^ 
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the ideas of pure reason. We have exhibited the foUy of hU 
rejcctifm of what lie calls metaphysics. We have shown that 
he rejects the controlling idea of science, unitizing phenomena 
by ideas of reason. Wa have exposed his rejection of the 
catholic ideas of reason, and of our moral and religious na- 
ture. 

IX. We have shown that the most abstract and exalted 
ideas of pure reason are realized in every port of nature. With 
these postulates and data, after an examination of the various 
solutions, we shall l)e rea<ly to test the solutions, and detei^ 
mine which mcetu the dcmiuids of the problem, and will stand 
the te:4t of these trutlis, by accepting, using, and agreeing 
with them alL 
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CHAPTER III. 
The Various Solutions op the Problem. 

We have nOw placed before the reader the demands of the 
problem, and the data we have and must use in its solution. 
In this chapter we purpose a brief statement of the various 
solutions of the problem offered for our acceptance as prelim- 
inary to an examination of each. 

I. Chance. — All phenomena and all being is, and ever has been, 
the result of chance or a blind fortuitous concourse of atoms. 
Perhaps no sane person ever did absolutely bdieve this theory, if 
we can call it such ; but some have attempted to take refuge 
in it from the idea of divine government and retribution, or 
as an escape from the perplexities and mysteries enshrouding 
the problem of the universe. 

II. Fate or necessity, — All things have been brought into 
being by resistless, undeviating fete and necessity, and are now 
governed by it. There are various phases of this theory. 
1st. The present order of things is eternal, and holds on in 
its course imder the control of relentless, unchanging neces- 
sity. 2d. At first there was a fortuitous concourse of atoms 
and phenomena, until the present order of things, by fate or 
chance, obtained and became an established and fatal neces- 
sity. This is the theory of ancient fatalists. 3d. Theories 
of development. Some think that development began in a 
fortuitous concourse and action of matter and force that re- 
sulted in evolution, or in starting a course of evolution. Others 
hold that this course of evolution is eternal, and has eternally 
been under the control of law. All atheistic theories of de- 
velopment are theories of fate or necessity. They have only 
added the term law to ancient theories. This law is a law of 
fatal necessity, not controlled by intelligence. The denial of 
spontaneity in nature, even in man and in mlud, «Aid Q»i ^x^:^ 
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(lom of the will, providence, prayer, forgiveness of sin, and 
the talk of undeviating, unchanging law that abounds in Uie 
speculations of physical science and evolutionists, show thai 
they are but modernized statements of ancient theories of 
fate. The ancient system of Lucretius and Epicurus were an- 
ticipations of modem speculations. Matter and force are 
eternal. Motion is an eternal and inherent property or state 
of force. Force in motion acts on matter, and matter in turn 
reacts and modifies force, and by their action, reaction, and 
interaction, is evolved inorganic, organic, and vital exist- 
ences. So the ancient hylozoic theory was an anticipation of 
certain modern speculations. It assumed that the present 
order of things is eternal. The two entities or existences 
whence all sprang were matter and phenomena. Matter was 
pervaded by plastic life (life susceptible being molded iiito all 
forms) and by intelligence. Tyndall's Belfast speech was 
but a modernized statement of this speculation of ancient 
thought. 

III. Tfijeory of Nescience or Ignorance. — There is a distinc- 
tion between the me and the not-me, but we can know noth- 
ing of either absolutely or in their essence. We can only 
know that they exist, and learn and recognize their difieren- 
tia. There is a distinction l)etween mind and matter, but we 
can learn and believe nothing of either in regard to their ab- 
solute nature or essence. We cm\ only know that they exists 
and recognize their differences. We can learn and know no- 
thing of the ultimate or absolute, and can know nothing of 
the infinite and unconditioned. We can learn nothing of ul- 
timate causes, or of the Ultimate Cause, or of the Absolute 
or Infinite Cause. We can have no knowledge, not even an 
npprehcnsion or idea of the infinite. It is folly to undertake 
to learn any tiling concerning the infinite, or to speculate 
concerning it. Let us confine ourselves to the what we know 
exists, and to what we can learn concerning them ; their dif- 
ferentia and their phenomena, although we can not learn 
any thing concerning their nature. We need not know any 
thing of the ultimate and infinite. It is not practical knowl" 
edge, nor is it scientific to attempt such inquiries. The tevm 
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God b merely an expression for a mode of the unknowable, 
like the term X in an indeterminate equation. All exist- 
ences are the result of a force which is a mode of the unknow- 
able. This misty conception of a nothing-something, or an 
indefinite something-nothing, is the acwi«, the ne plm ultra of 
all science. Concerning the force of which this phantasm is a 
mode we can know nothing, and can learn nothing. This 
theory was furnished to the atheists by illogical attempts of 
Christians to establish and defend the necessity of revelation. 
Eaiionalists claimed, by searching, to find out God — to attain 
to a complete knowledge of him. Apologists for Christianity 
took the position that reason could not know that which is 
infinite, and as a necessary consequence the Infinite must re- 
veal himself. Spencer accepted the premise that reason can 
not know the infinite, and carried it out to a logical conclusion 
when he asserted that if reason could not know the Infinite, 
could not apprehend him by reason, neither could it by rev- 
elation. If reason could not apprehend the Infinite, it was 
impossible for the Infinite to reveal himself to what could not 
apprehend such a revelation of the Infinite. He thus dec- 
orously bowed the Creator out of the universe through the 
back door of nescience, opened by Hamilton and Mansel, and 
through which they supposed they had driven atheism, and 
then shut the door in our faces, and now coolly tells us that 
all inquiry concerning what is back of it is folly and unscien- 
tific. It is not the first time that misguided zeal has furnished 
weapons to an enemy. It is the most popular refuge of athe- 
ism at the present time. 

IV. Pantheigm. — In its extreme fonn it assumes that there 
is infinite, absolute being in matter and force alone. Neither 
is conscious or voluntary. They are subject to development, 
of necessity. This development continues from everlasting to 
everlasting. Eastern or Indian philosophy is piintheistic. 
80 are many of the phases of modern evolution. Since a 
progression in eternity would have been perfect, and jis things 
are not perfect, the Brahman invented a theory of cycles, 
r^nch existence, and the universe itself, runs endlessly through 
.1 series of cycles, ever returning to the starting at the close 
G 
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of each cycle. Modern evolution has resorted to the same 
subterfuge to evade the same difficulty. It has each cycle 
begin in a turbulent chaos, and has it close with a catastro- 
phe that reduces all existence to chaos, in which it commen- 
ces a new cycle. In this dreamy system, which has a fascina- 
tion for certain poetical, mystically inclined minds, we are told 
that in the finite alone do we know or apprehend the Infinite. 
The finite is the infinite in existence or realized. God is the 
universe, and the universe is Grod. There is no conscious 
power or intelligence in the universe except as developed in 
the finite. Grod attains his highest consciousness in man. 
Intelligence is ever rising from the boundless ocean of exist- 
ence like vapor from the sea, and returning back to the infin- 
ite and eternal ocean of heing like the rain-drop to the sea. 
Since this theory makes all phenomena and being a part of 
the ever-renlizing infinite, the infinite realized, it destroys 
all distinction between conduct and acts. Sin and virtue are 
alike modes of the infinite, and alike in essence and nature. 
And since all being and phenomena are bound up in the In- 
finite, all freeilom and responsibility are impossible, and mere 
chimeras. 

There are various phases of pantheism. In some of its 
phiises, God is merely a term for an imiversal force that 
exhibits intolligenco only when modifier! by matter in organ- 
ization. Certain phases of the evolution theory accord with 
this jxxsition. Or, God means merely a world soul like vital 
force in tlie tree. Some carry the conception higher, making 
the term G(k1 mean a world soul like tlie soul of the animal. 
The higher the orgiuiization in which it is manifested, the 
higher the expression of this vital force or world soul. Some 
nmke (lod merely latent or nascent life or intelligence per- 
vading all matter, and susceptible of development by condi- 
tions, its latent heat is develo])ed by conditions. In all these 
phases of ])an theism, it is assumed that God attains his 
highest consciousness in man. These are really atheiaticy and 
all these phases of pantheism are atheism. There is often an 
attempt to conceal this by taking refuge Ix^hind the use of 
such phases as Grod, the infinite, etc.; and often a denial of 
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atheism is made with much assumed indignation, when the 
grossest atheism is hid under such subterfuges. There are 
theories professing to be thelstic that are pantheistic in real- 
ity. God is recognized as Spirit and as eternally active and 
conscious, but he is related to the universe as the human 
spirit is to the body. Milton's theory that God and matter 
were alike self-existent and eternal is of this character. It 
strips God of independence and self-sustenance, and limits 
him, and subjects him to the necessary properties and laws of 
matter. We can not conceive of the universe as consisting, 
at first, of infinite mind and infinite matter, or of infinite 
mind and infinite laws that are self-existent, or of infinite 
mind and infinite resources, that are eternal and self-existent, 
without limiting and finiting God, by infinite matter, or in- 
finite laws, or infinite resources ; and entering on the descend- 
ing inclined plane that will land us in the abyss of atheism. 
We must place mind back of all matter, law, and resources, 
creating, constituting, and co-ordinating them. Much of 
modem poetry sentimentalism and speculatism is pantheistic. 
It has a fascination for dreamy, sentimental minds, inclined to 
mysticism. Spiritism is a system of pantheism, and often of 
the grossest kind. 

V. Theories of devdopmeiH or evoltdion, — Of these there are 
three phases: Cosmical development, physiological develop- 
ment, and historical development. 1. Qmnical devdopmejiL 
This undertakes to account for the origin, forms and motions 
of the plants and systems that constitute the physical uni- 
verse, and for their physical constitution, and for the universe 
itself. 2. Phy&iological devdopmeiii. This undertakes to ac- 
count for all life and varieties of life, both animal and 
v^etable, by what are called laws of nature, or natural law. 
3. Hidorieal development. This undertakes to account for the 
progress of the human race in arts, civilization, science, gov- 
ernment, social and domestic life, religion and morality ; and 
for all rational, moral, and religious ideas and systems, by 
natural law or laws of nature. Let us now examine them in 
detail: I. Cosmical development. There are two phiuses 
of this theory. The one first proposed, merely attempted to 
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account for the solar system, and then to extend the theory, 
by analogy, to the universe. It began by assuming that aU 
the matter in the solar system was once united in a vast globe 
of highly heated vaporous or gaseous matter, surrounded by 
an atmosphere enormously expanded by extreme heat, to fiu* 
beyond the present confines of the solar system. By the 
radiation of its heat into sidereal space, the fiery maes and 
heated atmosphere cooled and became greatly condensed. 
The motion imparted to each particle by heat caused a mo- 
tion of the mass, which began to revolve around its center. 
As it cooled, the rotation on its axis increased, until the centri- 
fugal force overcame gravity and cohesion, and revolving rings 
of vapor, revolving around their annular center and around 
the central mass, were i)n)jected into s|)ace. These, if uniform 
in density, miglit continue to revolve in an annular form, as 
did the rings of Satuni, but on account of unequal density and 
cohesion, would be apt to be broken up, and aggregated into 
masses as in tlie jilanets, revolving around the central mass in 
orbits, and on their own centers. These in turn might throw off 
rings like tho^^e of Saturn, and these might be broken up and 
aggregated in satellites, revolving on their axis, and around 
tlie primary, and with it around the central mass. Other 
systems in sidereal space were generated in this way, and 
perhaps a vast number of these by a still vaster mass, and 
so on, continually involving still vaster masses, until the 
al)solutely infinite univeree is included in the hypothesis. 

The later phase was suggested, the nebitlce or cloud -like 
masses observed in all parts of the heavens. They were 
conjectured to be immense masses of stellar matter, or star- 
dust, in an exceedingly tenuous or gaseous condition. It was 
assumed that here were instances of systems in process of 
formation, or in the initial condition of all systems. Thfa 
suggested the nebular hypothesis, which attempted to account 
for the universe, as the system just stilted accounts for the 
solar system. It varies from that, in starting with the uni- 
verse and rea-soning down to the solar system, whereas that 
began with the solar system and i)assed out to the universe. 
All space, absolute space, was once i)ervadefl by matter in tbe 
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form of highly heated vapor, or as matter in a gaseous con- 
dition, from intense heat, called fire-mist, or star-dust, or 
stellar vapor. In consequence of different degrees of density, 
arising from different degrees of heat, or other circumstances, 
such as differences in velocity or motion, or from some cause 
now inexplicable, aggregations of this fire- mist began around 
certain points, or in certain niiclei. In consequence of un- 
equal centripetal velocities, or unequal densities of the parti- 
cles, or some unknown cause, these converging and impinging 
particles began a rotary motion around the centers of con- 
vergency or of these nuclei. Then, by attraction of these 
nudei, other particles were attracted, until vast portions of 
sidereal space were occupied by these enormous globes of 
highly heated gaseous matter, surrounded by a stdl vaster 
atmosphere, enormously expanded by intense heat. Immense 
portions of sidereal space, around these vast globes, were 
thus vacated by matter, and reduced to the condition of 
space outside of the atmosphere of our planets. Then began 
in each system the genesis of planets and satellites described 
in the former phase of the theory. 

When a planet was first aggregated into a globular form, 
it was in a highly heated condition, a mass of highly heated 
gaseous matter, in which were all the elementary substances 
of matter, or that out of which they, were formed, in a choatic 
mechanically mixed mass of intensely heated vapor or gas. 
Chemical action was latent as yet, or overcame by intense 
heat. After the lapse of an immense period of time, this 
globe cooled by radiation, so that crusts began to be formed 
on its surface. By the tidal influence of moon and sun, and 
by the eruption and explosive forces of its own mass, these 
were broken up for a long time. After a while, however, it 
became suflSciently cooled to form a permanent crust, subject, 
however, to great upheavals and "fractures by the now con- 
fined fiery center. The water in the cooling mass, at fii-st 
formed an envelope around it of steam or heated acid vapor, 
shrouding the planet that was without light or atmosphere. 
Then, this steam, being cooled, began to fiill in dense rain, to 
be driven back in steam by the still heated crusty until oA. 
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last^he crust became sufficiently cooled to retain the water oa 
its surface in an universal ocean. Chemical action had ere 
this began to form substances and compounds, and esjiecially 
the first rock of the globe, that which formed the crust of the 
globe. By chemical action, water and air had been formed 
around the globe. Still the atmosphere was largely impreg- 
nated with vai)or, acid vapor, and steam, and immense clouds 
and constant rain were the condition of the entire surface of 
the glolxj. 

In the course of time, by the action of internal heat, por- 
tions of the earth's crust were elevated above the hitherto 
universal ocean, and subjected to the decomposing influencen 
of air and water, and formed into earths. In consequence of 
original and inherent differences in the particles of fire-mist, 
or in conseciuence of the influence of diflTerent conditions on 
its particles, arose the different elementary substances, known 
as the original elements of matter, or the sixty elementary 
substances. In consequence of original and inherent difier- 
ences in the particles of fire-mist, and in consequence of the 
influence of different conditions on the original particles of fire- 
mist, arose the different properties of the^e different element- 
ary substancas. In like manner, in consequence of original 
differences in the forces, or in consequence of different condi- 
tions to which the one force was subjected, arose the different 
forces of nature, or the different manifestations of the one 
force of the universe. If these differences of substances and 
properties of substances, and of forces and properties of forces, 
were in the original fire-mist, we can only say they were in- 
herent, original, and eternal. If they arose from differences 
in conditions, these diflerences of conditions and influences are 
Inexplicable, except so far as an explanation may be involved 
in the declaration that they are original, inherent, and 
eternal. By mechanical action of attraction, adhesion, and 
cohesion, homogeneous masses w^ere formed out of the mixture 
containing all these elements. By chemical action, which is 
also inexplicable, except as we say it is inherent in matter, 
and original and eternal, arose the viist number of chemical 
compounds in nature. We have now the sixty original ele- 
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mentary substances, and the different properties of matter, 
and the different physical forces. We have homogeneous 
masses formed by mechanical action of forces, and chemical 
compounds formed by cliemical action and crystallization. 
But we have no life, and no organic arrangement of matter, 
m which life is manifested. Some have cosmical evolution 
close before chemical action, and make chemical action the 
starting point and basis of physiological evolution, the starting 
point and basis of life and organic matter. Others make 
chemical action a part of cosmical evolution. It was evi- 
dently present and active in cosmical evolution long befoie 
life appeared ; hence they make it a part of such evolution. 
They recognize the chasm between chemical action and cr}'s- 
tallization, no matter how complex and wonderful; and life 
and organic matter, no matter how simple, and throw chemi- 
cal action back into cosmical evolution, and begin physiologi- 
cal evolution on the other side of the chasm between organic 
and inorganic matter. 

II. Physioixxiical Development.— This theory under- 
takes to account for all organic matter, and for all vegetable 
and animal life, and for all varieties of animal and vegetable 
life. The advocates of this theory have always experienced 
great difficulty in getting a starting point for this hypothesis. 
The query arises at the very commencement : Whence came 
life ? Often an attempt is made to evade it, or to silence in- 
quiry, but reason and common sense will not down at their 
bidding, or be evaded ; but persistently press the query : 
Whence came that wonderful phenomenon called life? Was it 
originally, inherently, and eternally in matter? Was it and 
is it now latent or nascent in all matter ? If not, why present 
now in some matter and not in other matter? If latent or 
nascent in some or all matter eternally, how is it developed 
and made active? When and how does it pass from its latent 
into an active form, or tangible form, and manifestations? 
What causes or conditions cause such a change? Whence 
came the conditions, and how do they accomplish such 
change? If life is not hitent in any or all matter, v^^j^qq 
does it come when it appears ? How can mattejc^ud f^t^^ 
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evolve what is not in them? Or what can evolve out of them 
what is not in them ? If neither of them be true, then it must 
be a creation. It is thought that the new doctrine of correla- 
tion of forces solves this difficulty, and hence it is eagerly 
seized by the advocates of physiological developments, as a 
means of helping them out of the difficulty. It is stated 
thus. There are not several forces in the universe, much less 
several distinct and antagonistic forces. What appear to be 
such, are merely different manifestations of the one force per- 
vading the universe. The different manifestations are but 
different modifications of this one force,. caused by different 
conditions, or by difference in the matter or combinations or 
organization of the matter in which the force is manifested, or 
the different circumstances or conditions in which it is mani- 
fested. But immediately the query arises : '* Is this state- 
ment true? Has it been demonstrated? Are vital and ani- 
mal force and life, and their wonderful manifestations, the 
same force as seen in inorganic nature? Are sensation, life, 
instinct, reason, emotion, volition, thought, and mental and 
moral action produced by the same force as rustles the leaf 
and bums the brand?" Intuition and reason has ever made 
a distinction, have ever recognized an insuperable chasm be- 
tween them. They can be shown to be antagonistic and 
mutually destructive of each other. But even if true, corre- 
lation of forces merely shifts the difficulty. It does not re- 
move it, for still the query presses : How is this wonderful 
mcxiification of this one force accomplished? Whence came 
these conditions, this organization that accomplishes these 
wonderful results? 

All agree that there is a point at which and above which 
we can and do apprehend that life is present. All agree that 
there is a point below which and at which we apprehend that 
life is not present In one case we apprehend that life and its 
manifestations are present, and that there is organic combina- 
tion of matter, prevaded by life. In the other, life is not 
ph!^^t, or its manifestations; and there is merely inorganic 
combifei^n of matter, destitute of life ; or an organic com- 
binatioQ tn^^has lost life. These points may not be coind- 
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dent, and there may be a debatable land between them, yet 
there is a point, above which we can say tjiere is life present, 
and organic combination of matter pervaded by life; and a 
point below which we can say there is no life, no organic com- 
bination pervaded by life. As to the origin or genesis of life 
when it does appear and become tangible, we have the theory 
of spontaneous generation in its various forms of archegenesis, 
heterogenesis, and abiogenesis. Archegenesis is based on the 
idea that life was latent or nascent in matter in its original 
and eternal constitution. It is developed or made active by 
chemical action or other conditions. Life is cither a different 
manifestation of the one force pervading the universe, and the 
difference is caused by difference of organization of matter in 
which it is manifested, or other conditions. Or if it be a 
distinct add different force, it was eternally, originally, and 
inherently latent in matter, and was rendered active by condi- 
tions, chemical action or otherwise. Abiogenesis (or the pro- 
duction of life out of that which has no life) is the assumption 
that by suitable conditions, such as chemical action, elec- 
tricity, or the action of some natural force or agent, life is 
evolved out of that which displays no life. Whether there is 
a real creation, or merely a radically different display of what 
already existed, is a question concerning which there are 
differences of opinion ; and often fluctuations of opinion in the 
same persons, as they are pressed with different phases of this 
crucial difficulty. Heterogenesis (or the production of some- 
thing strange, or foreign, or different) is applied to both 
archegenesis and abiogenesis, but it properly includes only the 
latter. The term heterogenesis has been applied also to the 
production by living organisms of something different from 
themselves. To avoid confusion, the latter phenomenon is 
now called xenogenesis (the production of something strange 
or unusual), and heterogenesis is applied only to the produc- 
tion or evolution of life out of what has no life. 

Having life as a starting point, there are various phases 
of physiological development, to account for the origin of 
specieB and varieties of animal and vegetable life. 

L Through a force which is a mode of the unkxiO^&V&i^ 
7 
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n. Through external forces. 1, Transmutation of species b^ 
external surroundings. 2. Conflicts of individuals, resulting 
in survival of fittest or natural selection. Some extend th^e 
speculations back over the origin of life. Some include in 
the evolution the entire vital world, with mental and moral 
nature. Some exclude from the evolution mental and moral 
njiture. Some say that the evolution was by insensible gra- 
dations throughout. Some say generally by insensible grada- 
tions, but admit occasional leaps have been made to bridge over 
certain chasms, sucli as exist between inorganic and organic 
nature, or between vegetable and animal existence, or between 
animal nature and human nature. 

III. Through an internal force influenced by external con- 
ditions. Some think tliat there is an inherent power or im- 
pulse towards evolution in all manifestations of force, and all 
forma of nature. 

IV. Til rough the pi-occssos of generation and re-produo- 
. tion. 1. Prolonged development of the animal in its embry- 

onical state has given to it new characteristics. 2. Acceler- 
ated development in embryonic condition has given new char- 
acteristics. 3. lietiU'ded or imixjrfect development in embry- 
onic condition has changed cliaracteristics. 4. Extraordinary 
births of this character, or extraordinary births occasioned by 
unusual influences on mother or embryo, have produced new 
and unusual characteristics, and these have l)een perpetuated 
and transmitted by law of heredity. 5. Parthenogenesis. 
Some have even imagined that new characteri.«rtic8 or new 
species came from births where there was no impregnation, a 
sort of miraculous eftbrt of nature, a sort of self-impregnation ! 
One of the above theories, evolution by conflicts of individ- 
uals, resulting in survival of Attestor natural ^sdectionf first con- 
ceived by Mr. Wallace, but shortly after conceived and pub- 
lished by Mr. Darwin, independent of any knowledge of Mr. 
Wallace's ideas, has obtained great notoriety as Darwinism, 
Darwin's hypothesis, or Darwin's theory. As many talk 
-** much about it that are ignorant of it, and expose themselves 
to ridicide, and injure the cause they would defend, and as 
many things arc called Darwinism, not included by Darwin in 
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his hypothesis, we shall attempt a concise statement of this, 
now celebrated hypothesis, as well as we can gather it from 
Darwin's writings, and the conception that others have formed 
of it. Darwin has never made a formal statement of his hy- 
pothesis. It can only be gathered in detached fragments in 
his somewhat voluminous writuigs. Our statement may 'be 
criticised, and certain statements of Darwin quoted against 
it, for Darwin is not always consistent with his former stiite- 
ments; but we believe it to be in the main correct. It may 
be stated as including, 1. Certain assumptions. 2. Certain 
statements that he calls laws. 3. Certain things needed to 
render the hypothesis possible or plausible. 4. The gaps or 
fiiilures in the hypothesis. 

L He assumes the existence of matter. Whether self-ex- 
istent and eternal, or created, he does not say. The affini- 
ties and tendencies of his system, and the drift of his specu- 
lations are towards the self-existence of matter. 

II. He assumes the existence and activity of physical forces, 
or of the different manifestations of the one physical force. 
Whether mind antedated these forces, and created and co-or- 
dinated them, and now controls them ; or whether mind co-ex- 
isted with these forces, and acts in them and with them ; or 
whether they are self-existent and eternal, and mind merely 
a different manifestation of physical force ; or whether mind 
is evolved by physical force, he does not say. The tendencies 
of his system, and the drift of his writings, are towards the 
eternity and self-existence of physical forces. 

in. He assumes the existence of life as a starting point. 
He neither assumes nor denies spontaneous generation. He 
neither assumes nor denies the eternal and inherent existence 
of plastic life in matter. He neither assumes nor denies the 
evolution of life out of matter and physical force, or by means 
of them/ He does not say whether he regards life merely as 
a different manifestation or a modification of physical force. 
He does not define life, nor docs he, except in a vague ex- 
pression, which we will soon examine, tell us whence life comes. 
The affinities and drift of his speculations are towards an eternal 
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plastic life-force in all matter, or evcdation of life out cf 
matter and force. 

IV. He, on rare occasions, speaks of the creation of lift 
and organic matter. He does not say whether created bj 
intelligence, or created by evolution by means of matter and 
force. The drift of his speculations is towards creation by 
evolution out of matter and physical force, or by means of 
them. 

V. He speaks once at least of the creation of a few pri- 
mordial germs, or of one primordial germ. He does not tell 
us whether this was an absolute, direct creation by intelli- 
gence, or whether it was a creation by intelligence througk 
second causes, or an evolution by matter and force. He does 
not say whether these germs were formed out of pre-existent 
matter or not. The affinities of his system are towards an 
evolution out of pre-existent matter by mere physical force. 

VI. lie assumes these germs to be susceptible of endless 
and almost infinite variations and development by conditions. 
Intelligence, or the action of intelligence, is no part of these 
conditions. He does not assign to intelligence any part in this 
evolution. In fact, he denies and ridicules the idea of intel- 
ligence having any connection with this evolution. He at- 
tempts to disprove it. 

VI I. He speaks once of the inbreathing of life into these 
germs by the Creator. Whether life was inbreathed by in- 
telligence, or by ph}^ical forces, or was evolved by physical 
forces, or was merely physical force, that became life on ac- 
count of the organization into which it entered, he does not 
say. The drift of his speculations is towards mere physical 
force, modified by organization of matter, and changed into 
what we call life. The tendency of his system, as seen in 
his followers* and his own writings, is towards evolution of 
germs out of pre-exLstent matter by physical force, -and the 
evolution of life out of physical force by orgadization of mat- 
ter. 

VHI. From a few primordial germs, or from one primoi^ 
dial germ, have been developed all varieties of animal and 
vegetable life by the influence of suitable conditions. 
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IX. Organization, growth and reproduction are functions 
of all life, vegetable and animal, necessary functions. He 
does not say whence these functions came. He merely as- 
sumes them as necessary functions of life. They are the nec- 
essary functions of the primordial germs. They would, how- 
ever, merely {nroduce germs like themselves. Darwin's hy- 
pothesis really undertakes nothmg more than to account for 
the production of varieties of life. Such are the assump- 
tions necessary as a basis for Darwin's hypothesis. It will be 
readily seen that it leaves all the real mysteries of the great 
problem of existence untouched. It quietiy ignores them by 
assuming their existence without one word as to their origin. 

As we have said, the real object of Darwin's hypothesis 
is to account for the origin of the species and varieties of 
▼potable and animal life. It accounts for them thus: 

1. Different conditions or circumstances surrounding differ* 
ent germs afiected or influenced them differently. This Dar- 
win calls the law of different conditions. Whence these dif- 
ferent conditions came, he does not say. 2. Adaptation to 
different conditions, or the power to adapt itself to different 
conditions, existed in these germs. Whence came this won- 
derful adaptation, or wonderful power of adaptation, he does 
not say. 3. Different conditions and these adaptations, or 
power of adaptability, produced different characteristics in dif- 
ferent germs, producing new forms and new characteristics. 
4. The law of heredity, or the tendency of all life to beget 
that which is like itself, perpetuated these new characteristics. 
He does not tell us whence this law of heredity came, so op^ 
posed to the fortuity of the operations of blind, irrational phys- 
ical force. 5. Law of over-productign. All forms of life, 
especially the lower, increase in an enormous geometrical ratio 
in very short intervals, thus producing incalculable numbers. 
6. This over-production produces a struggle for life. 7. In 
this struggle for life only those best qualified for the struggle, 
or the fittest, could survive and perpetuate themselves. 

Such IB Darwin's hypothesis, as he propounds it. In order 
to render it a working hypothesis, one that can be used in 
investigating nature, and giving a possible explanatiQw q( \3Dd^ 
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phenomena for which it professes to account, and this is a)*. 
that can be claimed for it, the following assumptions must 
also be made. Darwin and his adherents seem to have over- 
lookcxl them, or to have built on them unconsciously : 

1. And this is a fundamental and most important thought 
All substances must be identical or convertible in order to 
render possible the infinite and absolute variations claimed by 
Darwin. Chemistry declares they are not ; that there are over 
sixty absolutely distinct and radically different elements. 
Darwinism is in direct antagonism to this fundamental idea — 
this basis of chemistry ; and this basis idea of chemistry ren- 
ders the variations and changes claimed by Darwin an im- 
possibility. 2. These different conditions must give ituprove- 
mcnts. The changes must be all in one direction. Varia- 
tions must give better characteristics. The change must 
be from the simple towards the complex, from lower to 
higher, from useless to the useful. 3. The variation must be 
continually and infinitely in that one direction. It must be 
limitless and infinite in an upward direction. 4. Improve- 
ments must give greater capacity for the struggle for life — 
greater power to survive. 5. Or there is something in nature 
that conserves and preserves the fittest, the best, the complex, 
the higher, the most beautiful, the most useful, that always 
preserves improvements. 6. That there be produced out of 
what had no sex, an existence possessing sex. 7. That there 
be produced thus, at the same time, and in the same place, 
two of opposite sexes. 8. That whenever an improvement be 
produced by variation of conditions, there be produced at the 
same time and in the same place, two at least of opposite sexes, 
possessing this improvement, and that they unite in sexual 
union. 9. That their descendants unite thus with each other 
alone. 10. Or, that in each case, in the case of the intro- 
duction of sex, and in the case of each improvement, vast 
numl)ers be produced at the same time, and that they and 
their descendants unite with those having these improvements. 
One or the other of these alternatives would have to occur 
an almost infinite number of times during the course of eva> 
lution in the case of each improvement. We can not resist 
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asking how is all this conceivable without the originating en- 
ergy, control and direction of mind. 

11. That there be given an almost infinite period of time. 

12. That there be a co-ordination, adjustment and corre- 
lation of the whole of this infinite series of variations during 
this almost infinite time to secure this continual and con- 
tinued ascent in one direction. Such are the demands of 
Darwin's hypothesis, although he and his adherents ignore or 
overlook them. If the Darwinian hypothesis be advanced to 
account for the origin of species and varieties, without the 
originating, plan, direction and control of mind, it seems to 
me that if ever the statement of a position was a sufficient 
refutation of it, such is the case in this instance. 

Professedly Theistic TJieories of Developnieni, — There are 
those who profess to be theists that are zealous advocates of 
evolution and development. Some assume the self-existence 
of matter and force. All matter is pervaded by a plastic 
force susceptible of being molded by conditions into all the 
manifestations we now see, and into inconceivably higher 
manifestations in the indefinite future. This force attains to 
life, sensation, consciousness, instinct, and reason in organic 
nature. It attains to its highest consciousness in man. Man 
is a port of God, and God is partly embodied in man, who 
is his highest embodiment and expression. Although this 
theory denies being atheistic, and uses the term God, and the- 
istic terms, it is unadulterated atheism. Others believe in the 
self-existence of matter and force, and certjiin laws and prop- 
erties, and also speak of a world-soul. By some, this world- 
soul and force are made identical. In all of these theories, 
this world-soul is bound up in matter, and controlled by these 
eternal laws and properties. Some seem to conceive of this 
world-soul as controlled and compelled by these laws and 
properties of matter and force bound up in them, as vital 
force is in the vegetable: Others seem to concede to the 
world-soul the power to modify and control, to some extent, 
these principles and laws. At times they seem to regard the 
world-soul as distinct from force, and superior to it in some 
respects. At others, they seem to regard tVvem »a vi<i\iNl\csi^^ 
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or rather this world-soul is this universal force developed and 
displayed in life, sensation and intelligence. Some give to 
the universe a constitution similar in organization and a rela- 
tion analogous to what popular theology gives to the organ- 
ism of man. The world-soul, or God, sustains the same rela- 
tion to matter and force that man's spu*it does to the matter 
nnd physical forces of his body. God is as much subject to 
the laws of self-existent matter and force as the human spirit 
is to the matter and forces of the body, and no more inde- 
pendent of them. All these theories are pantheistic, and es- 
sentially atheistic. If certain elements in them are logically 
and consistently developed, the end is atheism. All theories 
that assume the eternity and Self-existence of matter and 
force, aside from mind force, are essentially atheistic. We 
can not conceive of matter and God as co-existing without 
limiting and finiting God by matter and its properties. We 
can n©t conceive of God and matter and force aside from 
mind force or God as co existing, without finiting and limit- 
ing God by matter and force, and the properties of matter 
and force. We can not conceive of God as co-existing with 
eternal resources and laws, without finiting and limiting him 
by these resources and laws, although he use and control 
these reso'irces, and act in accordance with these laws. We 
must place God antecedent to all matter, force, and law, 
bringing them into being, giving them existence, and their 
first constitution, and thus make mind the uncaused, the un- 
conditioned, the absolute, the beginning and summation of 
all existence, being, and phenomena. 

There are persons who believe that God is the only self- 
existence in the universe, and that matter and force, and their 
properties, are absolutely creat-ed by Him, who also believe in 
development and evolution. Some think that the Creator 
iini)lantod in and stamped upon matter and force certain laws 
and principles, in accordance with which matter and force and 
these laws and principles have evolved all that exists. He 
implanted in matter and force a self-evolving energy, co-ordi- 
nated by certiiin laws, in accordance with which this energy 
has evolved all that exists. Some admit no direct or imme- 
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diate act of the Creator, except in the first constitution of 
things. Some admit, in addition to this, direct acts to bridge 
over certain chasms in existence, such as exist between inor- 
ganic and organic matter, between matter destitute of life, 
and matter pervaded by life, between vegetable and animal 
life, between unifnals and man. 8ome who believe in eternal 
and self-existent matter and force, seem to recognize the ne- 
cessity of direct acts of Creative Intelligence to bridge over 
these chasms, and the necessity of the co-existence of mind to 
co-ordinate and control matter and force and their properties 
in the first constitution of things. Some concede a full and 
direct creation of all things, but seem to think that when the 
Creator had completed creation, he left it to be governed by 
the laws and constitution he had stamped on it. He has no . 
further connection with it than the watch-maker has with the 
watch after it leaves his hands. The universe is a perfect, 
self-controlling, self-regulating, perpetual motion, with which 
the author has no immediate connection. Of course all mira- 
cle, providence, and answer to prayer, are an impossibility. 
Some Christians admit answer to prayer and providence in 
Bible times, when there were miracles, but deny them now as 
strenuously as the rationalist. Some admit a sort of mira- 
cle, and answer to prayer and providence, but make them a 
part of the ordinary course of nature. The tendency of all 
such theories is to remove Qod from all connection with his 
works, from all immediate control of them, and from all 
communion and connection with man, and to erect a barrier 
between Ood and the human soul, and they are atheistic in 
tendency. 

There are thfeists and Christians that believe in evolution 
ill a modified sense, and in development. They believe in the 
creation of matter and force, and in the original constitution 
of the universe, and matter and force, by a creator. They 
accept the teachings of geology concerning the almost illimit- 
able age of the universe and the earth. They believe that at 
first the universe was a chaotic mass, and that the Creator re- 
duced it to form. Some say by natural forces and law, or 
second causes; others by direct creative ^Y^eT. Yot ^ V^si*^ 
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time it was unfitted for life iu any form. After a loDg inta*- 
val it became fitted for the lowest forms of life, and these 
were produced by direct creation and adapted to surround- 
ings. Gradually the earth became unfitted for these lower 
forms, and they were removed, and by progression it became 
fitte<l for higher forms, and these were substituted by direct 
creation; and thus, by progressive development, has the 
world reached its present condition. They believe in devel- 
opment, but it is a development by creation; and in evolu- 
tion, hut it is an evolution of ideas and plan of a creative 
mind. Some think this development has been gradual and 
imperceptible, except by comparhig vast intervab of time, 
and that the extinction of lower and the substitution of 
higher forms, has been imperceptible. Others think that 
great catiistrophes have chai-acterized the world's history, and 
have separated the times of these types of life from each 
other. Some think that all animals and plants sprang from 
on original pair of each species, and that there has been 
progress and development, in the forms and types of life cre- 
ated, as the earth progressed and conditions were fitted for 
them. Some think that in this course of creation, archetypal 
forms or ideas have controlled and determined the method 
of creaticm. They believe that these ideas of types and 
forms, these archetypal forms and ideas, can be traced 
through all nature, as controlling ideas. There is an ideal 
concf^ption, and an ideal archetype, in accordance with which 
the radiata, the mollusca, the articulata, and the vertebrata 
have been created. There have been less general archetypal 
ideas that have controlled the creation of genera, and fami- 
lies, and groups. Species are variations from these arche- 
typal ideas, subordinate to and controlled by them. These 
ideal archetyi>es will account, it is thought, for silent mem- 
bers, and useless organs, as conformities to the ideal concep- 
tion. Tliis theory is perfectly concurrent with a full belief of 
a full, direct creation and the Scriptures. 

Some think a few simple archetypal forms were created, 
and that conditions have varied these and produced species 
and varieties by the action of natural law. These generally^ 
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accept Darwin's hypothesis. Some go even so far as to say 
but one primitive gem wa^ created, with all possibilities and 
susceptibilities of variation by conditions in accordance with 
law, implanted by the Creator. Some think that species are 
a direct creation, and that varieties alone are the result of 
difference of conditions. Such is the position of most intelli- 
gent believers of the Scriptures. Then we should be very 
e ireful to make a proper distinction between the terms de- 
velopment, evolution, progress in creation, and Darwinism. 
Development is a generic term, including all theories that 
present, as a fundamental conception, the idea of progress and 
improvement of the condition of the universe, or of the earth 
and the life and existence on it. It may be atheistic, with- 
out mind or plan, or theistic and controlled by mind and in 
accordance with a plan, gradually unfolded in the progress 
of the universe, earth and existences in them. It includes 
evolution as one of its methods. Evolution properly refers 
to a system of automatic development, and implies that all 
that can be developed was wrapped up in things at the be- 
ginning, and that they have been automatically created or 
self-developed. Evolution may be atheistic, recognizing only 
irrational matter and force, or theistic recognizing creation 
of matter and force, and in mind co-orilinating matter and 
force for this evolution. Development may then be by evolu- 
tiod and be atheistic or theistic, or it may be by continued 
creations ; and it may recognize creative energy and provi- 
dence, and control at every step. Evolution may be applied 
also to the gradual unfolding of the plan of the creative 
mind. There may be evolution in the unfolding of the plan, 
and development in its application in creation. Darwinism 
is a part of evolution, of evolution applied to account for the 
origin of species and varieties of plants and animals. Then a 
believer in development may not be a believer in evolution, 
and a l)eliever in evolution may not be a believer of Darwin- 
ism, and a believer in Darwinism may not be a believer in 
cosmical development. 

We have been thus careful in giving these theories, and the 
many variations, shades, and blendings of them, tVkdX tl^ ^li^ 
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mny err in following our argument, and that injustice maj be 
done to no f>no. A man may be a believer in development, 
and even of evolution in certain senses, and be a firm believer 
of the Scriptures. Indeed, a person who reads intelligent^ 
the first chnpters of Genesis, ma^t believe in evolution of the 
])lnn, in the Divine Mind, in creation, and in progre^ and 
development in the course of creation described there. Khe 
use.s his senses in observation, he must believe in develop- 
ment and progress in nature, and that species of animals and 
plants are susceptible of great and wonderful variation?. 
There may be great differences in opinion concerning the 
length of time of this jdevelopment and progress, and conceni- 
ing the extent of these variations of animals and plants. A 
person may accept the full theory of geologic epochs, and the 
almost illimitable age of the earth, and its theory of cosmical 
progress, and be a firm believer of the Scriptures, and of di- 
rect creation. Whether consistently or not, is a questiun 
in the minds of some ; but there can be no denying the fact, 
without branding {is infidels, some of the leading theologians 
of our day. A man may be a believer in development and 
evolution by successive step, and be a believer of direct crea- 
tion and of the Scriptures. He may be a believer of creatioD 
by law, and through the influence of conditions, and laws and 
forms of matter and force, and be a believer in God and crea- 
tion, and in the religion of the Bible, and of the Bible in the 
main. He may not be consistent, and his theory of creation 
may l>e atheistic in tendencv, but such a combination of views 
is possible and real. One may even believe in the eternity 
of matter and physical force and their laws and properties, 
and believe in the existence of Gixl, and his creative energy 
and action in using them, and in the Bible. It is said that 
the poet Milton is an uistance of this. A man may accept 
the hypothesis of Darwin, and be a believer of creation, 
God, revelation, and the Scriptures. He may be very incon- 
sistent, but such is undeniably the fact. 

Then a belief of evolution, Darwinism, and development is 
not necessarily atheism, or a denial of the Scriptures. There 
may be inconsistency iu holding to these views at the same 
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time, but such is the fact in multitudes of cases, and nothing 
is gained by denouncbg such persons as infidels, or by. arro- 
gantly and dogmatically denying what we have stated. A 
belief in evolution, development, progress in creation, and 
in creation by law in certain senses, is very compatible with 
a belief of the Scriptures, for they teach these ideas. If, by 
development^ evolution, and progress, we mean that there 
lias been an evolution of the Divine (dans in creation and 
redemption, and that there has been progress and develop- 
ment in carrying out the work in both cases, it is an idea 
cleariy taught in the Scriptures, and, in fact, revelation is 
based on it ; and it matters not whether the six days in Gene- 
sis be six periods or six literal days. Men accept the geologic 
theory of long time, epochs, and prepress, and hold &st to 
the account in Genesis. Whether consistently or not, may 
be a question, but such is the case. If by the term '' crea- 
tion by law," is meant that the Creator pursued an orderly 
process in accordance with reason and the laws of reason and 
thought, and that there was order, system and law in his 
acts and processes of creation, we can not deny its truth. Nor 
that he employed the laws and forces tliat he created and 
established to accomplish certain results in creation. It is in 
this sense that the Duke of Argyll uses the term in his *' Beign 
of Law," in which he is so strangely misunderstood by his able 
critic, Dr. Paine, in his great work, ** Physiology of the Soul 
and Instinct." A man may believe that the Creator implanted 
in matter and force a self-evolving energy of development, 
that has produced all that we say has been created, and that 
he stamped on matter and force laws that control this energy 
and evolution, and that all things came into being in this 
way, and believe in Grod, creation and revelation. I will not 
say consistently, but such is the fact One can believe that 
all species and varieties of animals and plants have been pro- 
duced, as Darwinism claims, and believe in God, creation and 
revelation. Men can believe that the Creator implanted in 
matter and force a self-evolving energy, and that he stamped 
on them certain laws tliat controlled the energy in this devel- 
opment, and that he has co-ordinated tbe coxid\\.\!o\!k& >^^\. 
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tribes into nations. Or by conquest of weaker tribes or fami- 
lies, all were consolidated in ta nations. 

There was at first a tyranny of the stronger over the weak, 
under the domination of appetite, passion, and selfishness. 
Then affection modified this tyranny in the iamily. Then 
policy or necessity modified it further in the tribe or nation. 
Then came government, despotic at first, and then despotism 
modified by custom, law, and constitution. Then greater free- 
dom, and at last republicanism and democracy. Man was at 
first controlled by passion and selfishness. Then affection 
modified the action of passion and selfishness. Then there 
was an animal-like recognition of rights of persons and prop- 
erty, because deprivation caused pain. Then rational recog- 
nition of rights of persons and property. Then conscience, 
morality, duty, and obligation. There was at first u?e of 
bodily organs in appropriating food and slaying for food 
animals, and the use of spontaneous productions of the earth, 
like animals. Then use of clubs to knock off fruits, or to kill 
animals, or of stones to smash nuts, bones, or shells. Then 
shaping of clubs, and wood and stones into implements. Then 
the use of softer metals, and the formation of better imple- 
ments and machines. Then the use of harder metals, until 
our present arts and machinery was reached. Man was at first 
without shelter. Then under trees or in forests and hollow 
trees, or in caves. Then booths, huts, rude hovels of wood 
and stone. Then better dwellings and architecture.- At first, 
man was unclad, then used leaves and skins of slaughtered 
animals. Then prepared skins and rude garments. Then 
learned to use wool, silk, linen, cotton, and elaborate garments. 
He began in brutality and passed through savagery, barbar- 
ism, and civilization into enlightenment He began in a dread 
of all that injured him, or a liking for all tlmt benefited him ; 
thus deepened into awe, veneration and si^perstition. He 
gave gifts to propitiate what injured, and offering|s of grati- 
tude to what benefited. He gave gifts and sacrifices to pro- 
pitiate and secure the aid of these superior beings, as he 
regarded them, and thus grew up systems of religion. He at 
first had superstitious regard for all that beue&\/&d ot my]cc^ 
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him. He soon made these objects of worship luteliigeDoeSi 
and worshiped many intelligences, or became a poljtheist 
Then the unity of the system of the universe suggested the 
control of one intelligence, and be passed into monotheism ia 
MosaLsin, Christianity, and Mohammedanism. He will at last 
puss into atheism. A favored few have reached tbat subhine 
goal now. Such is Historical Development. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Tendencies of Deveix)pment, Evolution and Darwinism. 

In our last chapter we gave the reader an outline of the 
various theories of development. In the present chapter we 
propose to inquire concerning the affinities and tendencies of 
these theories. When a new theory is presented, we naturally 
inquire: 1. What are the facts in the case? 2. Do they 
sustain the theory? 3. Is the theory true? 4. What will 
be the consequences of the theory ? The last query is called 
the practical consideration or argument, and often determines 
with most minds the query, " Is the theory true? " Although 
a logical development of our argument would require that 
we now inquire, ** Do the facts sustain these theories we have 
described ? " yet that we may better understand them, and 
be the better prepsired to examine them, we will pause to 
inquire, " What are the tendencies of these speculations ? " 
Right here there is a warm conflict between the physicist and 
religionist. The theologian is continually urging the conse- 
quences of the speculations of the physicist, and the physicist, 
in turn, objecting that he has no right to do so. Formerly, 
when the theologian claimed the right to settle, by his as- 
sumptions and dogmas, all questions of science in every 
department, and all questions in every department of thought 
as well as religion and morals, the physicist was a continual 
source of annoyance to the theologian in his theorizings and 
speculations, by persistently and continually presenting facts 
nnd truths contradicting them, and also by urging the absurd 
consequences of such speculations. 

The theologian always tried to silence the physicist and 

crush out hit objection by claiming that his speculations should 

be free from the criticisms of the physicist because they were 

a!K>ve Us province, and above all criticism \>y \im. ^xsX. i^ss^ 
8 
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the tables are turned. The physicist has established the par- 
amount authority of his methods and deductions in the field 
of science, and has driven the metaphysical speculations of 
the theologian out of the field of science, except as they are 
used as instruments of investigation. Elated with his victory, 
he now attempts to assume the role played by the theologian 
in former days. He assumes that he is sole authority in his 
own department, and that his notions there should be un- 
questioned, and will not allow the theologian to question or 
even criticise his speculations and assumptions. He even 
assumes to enter the field of rational thought and morals and 
religion, and to decide, with the authority of a dictator, the 
most important and fundamental questions in them. 

As the theologian once demanded that the ph3rsicbt should 
accept his dicta unquestioned, even in his own department, 
so now the physicist demands that the theologian accept his 
decisions unquestioned, not only in the field of science, but 
also in the theologian's own field of metaphysics, morals, and 
religion. And now the theologian troubles the physicist 
The physicist uses surmises and hypotheses as an approxima- 
tion to the truth and as a means of reaching it. Within 
proper limits, such a course is legitimate. Some of the 
noblest achievements of physical science have been reached 
by this method. So long as these hypotheses are presented 
as guesses, and we are only asked to treat them na guesses, 
no one will complain ; but when they are presented as estab- 
lished truth, and we are asked to unship the thought of the 
human mind, since the first intuition dawned on the first 
mind, and to make a mere guess, the basis and controlling 
idea of all thought, we have a right to ask, at least, " Is it 
l)Ossible, or probable,'* before we do so. And this, to the 
great annoyance of the physicist, the theologian insistj on 
doing. 

When the physicist has built up a theory on hypothesis and 
speculation, he of\en becomes infatuated with it, and demands 
that all accept it as established truth, and is amazed at, and 
enraged by, the theologian, who with imreasonable obstinacy, 
as it seems to him, enamored as he is by the creature of his 
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brain, refuses to cast to one side cherished truth for mere 
speculation based on a guess. 

Now, as the physicist was in former days justified in re- 
fusing to give up well established convictions at the beck of 
the theologian, and was justified in pointing out absurdities 
and contradictions, and fallacies in the speculations of the 
theologian; so the theologian is justified in rejecting the 
speculations and guesses of the physicist, especially since, as 
is often the case, they contradict the clearest declarations of 
our highest nature. The theologian is peculiarly qualified for 
this work, by his metaphysical and theological studies, espe- 
cially when the physicist wanders over into his own field. It 
troubles the physicist to see his hobbies treated in this way. 
It shocks his bigotry and prejudices, just as the physicist once 
shocked the bigotry of the fanatic and religious enthusiast. 
It is human nature in its infirmity in each case, and one is as 
bigoted and unreasonable as the other. The physicist is the 
most ej^cessively credulous and bigoted being on earth when 
pressed with the difficulties of his department 

Huxjey can assume that we will yet see life emerge from 
dead matter) or be able to prove that it once did. He can 
assume this, in the face of all experience and sense, because 
the necessities of his theories demand it. 

Tyndall can give to matter all the attributes of spirit and 
even divinity. 

Kolliker can believe in births without impregnation, or in 
self-impr^nation, and any assumption that the necessities of 
the theory may demand can be made with a faith that far 
exceeds the pious rant of the religious enthusiast, who cried, 
"I believe it, because it is impossible." We shall see before 
we are done, that the assumptions and absurdities of Hindoo 
mythology are eclipsed by the physicist, who calls himself, 
par exeeHence^ a scientific person, and such stuflf philosophy 
and science. 

The physicist particularly objects to the theologians con- 
tinually urging the consequences of his theories, and there 
may be force in the objection. There is a superstitious 
bigotry that is nH^aya alarmed lest somctYuw^ v.e\N ^\W3W 
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disturb its old notions. Theologians should be certain that 
what they urge as the consequences are really the consequen- 
ces of the theory. Above all, they should be certain that 
theory, or its consequences are opposed to established truth, 
rational, nionil, or religious truth. It may be possible that 
they do not understand the theory, or that they are mistaken 
as to its logical consequences ; and, above all, that they may 
be mistaken as to what constitutes rational, moral, and relig- 
ious truth. They are very apt to mistake their own opinions 
and dogmas for . moral and religious truth, when they are 
utterly opposed to it. It is in this way that all op{)06ition 
to science has arisen in the religious world. Religious truth, 
and religion in its proper meaning, and the Scriptures, aoid 
Christianity, never had one particle of opposition to a single 
truth of science, and have not now. 

Absurd dogmas of bigots and sectaries have been elevated 
to the throne belonging to religious and scriptural truth and 
Christianity. Science has stri[)ped the wolf of the shepherd'^ 
clothing, and the usurper has persecuted science. I challenge 
skepticism to point to one precept of Christianity that sanc- 
tions persecution of any one for opinion's sake. In this way 
science has rendered great service to religion, in dethroning 
and overturning absurd religious dogmas, that have burled 
and obscured divine truth. A theory may be opposed to the- 
ological dogmas, and be in accordance with rational, moral, 
and religious truth. 

On the other hand, the physicist must allow us to inquire 
concerning the consequences of his doctrines or theories, and 
we shall do so, whether he will or no. We are sometimes 
told, " We do not care for the consequences, provided the 
theory be true.** There must be a limit to such an assertion. 
If the inevitable consequences of a theory be absurd or con- 
tradict well established trutli, no matter of what kind, it can 
not l)e true. All truth is consistent, and nothing can be true 
in science that contradicts well established rational, moral, or 
religious truth. When urged, in reply, to a clear showing that 
the o-onsequences of a scientific theory contradict some well 
establishcil and undeniable religious or moral truth, the 
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above declaration of the physicist has as balrl fanaticism in it 
as there ever was in any utterance of a religious bigot. If 
the consequences are clearly shown to be absurd or contra- 
dictory of well established truth, no matter of what kind, the 
falsity of the theory is as clearly established as that two 
straight lines can not enclose a space. 

We are often told, now, that the religious world should at- 
tend to its own affairs, and not interfere with matters of 
science. There might be some propriety in such a declara- 
tion if the ones making it were careful to observe their own 
rule, and if the physicist were careful to confine himself to 
the scientific field. But now, when the physicist presumes to 
decide the gravest problems of morality and religion, and to 
sneer at the clearest intuitions of our moral and religious 
nature, and scout them, such a caveat issued against the the- 
ologians examining the speculations of the physicist is an in- 
sult to sense and justice. Now, when lectures and publica- 
tions on scientific topics are continually assaulting every re- 
ligious sentiment, and when scientific associations and their 
anniversaries are used, on account of the edat that the occa- 
sion will give to the speaker and his declarations by the prin- 
cipal officers of such associations, to flaunt in the face of the 
religious world the baldest infidelity, and to scout the funda- 
mental truths of religion, self-defense will justify the religious 
world in repelling such an unprovoked and uncalled-for as- 
sault If it did not, then it would be taunted with coward- 
ice, and with knowing that it could not reply, and such silence 
would be construed into a confession of the falsity of religion. 
Now when the assault is repelled, and the marauder chas- 
tized, a cry of persecution is raised. Huxley and Tyndall 
have been in the habit of using their scientific lectures and 
anniversary addresses as occasions and means of throwing out 
innuendos and making attacks on religion, taking refuge be- 
hind the protection the world has thrown around science, pre- 
venting the theologian from assuming too much authority in 
its peculiar domain. They have used tliis protection as a 
means of carrying on an ofi*ensive, aggressive war against re* 
ligion, and when theologians defend th(:iA\se\\e% VW"^ \an^ 
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taken refuge behind this rampart, and claimed its protection, 
while continuing the war and fighting the persons they havt» 
as?jailed, even while raising cries that this protection must be 
respected and their domain must not be invaded, and in such 
cries for respect to their rights. Such a course is as honor- 
able as bushwhacking and guerrilla warfare under the protec- 
tion of a treaty of j)eace, or marching into the territory of a 
friendly power under a flag of truce, and taking prisoners 
those who respected its sacrcdness. Common sense will jus- 
tify the religious world in entering the enclosure used in so 
cowardly and perfidious a manner, and spiking its guns, or 
turning them on such unprovoked and treacherous assailants. 
Tyndall in his prayer test, and in his Belfast speech, ventured 
on a marauding excursion into the territory of the religious 
w^orld beyond his protection, and the religious world have 
taken the marauder in hands and chastized him, and handed 
him back to his disciples a sadder, and it is to be hoped a 
wiser and better man. 

We should respect the premises of another, but when we 
know he is erecting works and using hb premises as a means 
to drive us out of ours, it would be folly to respect his prem- 
ises then. The rights arc mutual, and the obligation is mu- 
tual. Let physicists respect the rights and field of thought 
of the theologian, and remember that theologians have some 
rights that scientists are bound to respect It would be folly 
to extend to the physicist the exemption he claims, since he 
is not only persistently erecting works to drive the theologian 
out of his own field, but he is continually and aggressively 
making the attempt. It Is cowardly for the physicist to keep 
up this marauding war, and keep clamoring ''Respect my 
territory! Don't attack me!" Again, since the physicist 
furnishes to the infidel nearly all his weapons in the deadly 
conflict waging between irreligion and religion, the theologian 
is warranted in treating as an enemy one who furnishes weap- 
ons, fighting ground and refuge to his enemy. He is justi- 
fied in testing and destroying the w^eapons wielded against 
him, especially when in the conflict. It matters not what 
theory, nor from what quarter it ciime, that is wielded In an 
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assault on religion, the theologian is justified in destroying it. 
But the theologian has as much at stake in the scientific field 
as the physicist, and ns much right to work in it. The phys- 
icist, if religion be a reality and a truth, is concerned in the 
theological field of thought, and his priceless interests are at 
stake in the use that the religious world make of religion. 
As the physicist is vitally concerned in the religious teachings 
and influence of the theologian, so the theologian is vitally 
concerned in the results of the speculations of the physicist. 
All these departments of truth overlap each other, and are 
inseparably and vitally connected. Neither party can erect 
a Chinese wall of exclusion of the other, and the enclosure 
of itself alone. All truth is but part of one interwoven, 
vitally connected, and mutually dependent whole. The the- 
ologian has an undoubted right to criticize the physicist, and 
the physicist has an undoubted right to criticize the work of 
the theologian. The theologian has an undoubted right to 
enter the scientific field and prosecute all inquiry, and make 
all investigation and all criticism he can make. So has the 
physicist the same right in the religious and theological field. 
The physicist can only demand that the theologian, when in 
the scientific field, accept and submit to the authority of es- 
tablished truths of science, and that he use scientific methods 
and conform to the fundamental canons of science. The the- 
ologian, on the other hand, should insist that the physicist, 
when he enters the field of rational, moral or religious 
thought, accept and submit to the established truths of these 
fields, and that he use their methods, and conform to their fun- 
damental canons and principles. Real science demands such 
a course. 

We can not establish the truth or falsity of a scientific 
theory or statement by an appeal to moral and religious 
nature, nor by an appeal to moral and religious truth alone. 
The physicist should remember, also, that we can not estab- 
lish moral and religious statements, nor decide moral or re- 
ligious questions by an appeal to scientific data alone. Each de- 
partment of truth has its own data, class of truths, rules of 
decision, and tests of truth. But all truth mual be Vv^xxa^xiv 
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ou<« and coDHistent. No religious dogma can be true, or ghooM 
be held for one moment, that contradicts one well established 
truth of science. This the physicist will most readily accept 
But it is ju^t as true that no scientific statement or theory can 
be true that contradicts our moral or religious nature, or its 
intuitions, or one moral or religious truth. This the physi- 
cist is not so willing to admit, but will ignore, contradict, and 
sneeringly deny the clearest intuitions of our moral and re- 
ligious nature wliere they run counter to his speculations. 
Agiiin, we assert that the rights and obligations of theology 
and physical science are mutual, and one as imperative and 
binding as the other. We have an undoubted right to inquire 
into the consequences and tendencies of the speculations of 
the phy>icist. Nay, it is our imperative duty to do so ; and 
we arc cowards and traitors to ourselves, to our fellow-men, 
and to God, if we do not do so. We can not separate physi- 
cal s(;iencc, literature, and moral and religious thought Each 
has a vital connection with, and a most important bearing on, 
(ra(^li of the other fields of thought We can and must ask 
whether a theory accord with established truths and prind- 
\Av,n in other departments of truth. In no other way can we 
iiH(? all means of testing a statement or theory. 

We object to the modern attempt to ignore our moral and 
religious nature, when investigating physical nature. We 
nii;:ht as well attempt to give a person a knowledge of math- 
I'fiiatics, by means of answers to problems, or teaching me- 
rrhanical manipiilatiim of figures and syml)ols, ignoring all the 
time all the theoretical jxirt of mathematics. It is mockery to 
fy.iW a description of mere physical nature, a description of all 
nature. We might as well attempt to learn all about a liv- 
ing man from a cori>se, or call a treatise on anatomy a full de- 
wription of man. We object to the arrogant attempt to con- 
fine the U'rms 8riV;irr, knmciedge, j^radical science, praAked 
^JmrndaigCy to a mere classification of the phenomena of phys- 
^^^^jbture, a collection of the phenomena of physical nature 
piondles, and labeling them, and laying on the shelves 
HB systems of s{)eculation. Our minds, our spiritual 
* ^*^^ phenomena of our Tat\oT\«l, moT«l, «xid leliglkHV 
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nature, ami their intuitions and laws are the highest part of 
nature, and are as clearly established as the phenomena of 
physical nature, and, indeed, far more so, for they are nearer 
to us, and are the means by which the facts of physical science 
are established. They are the basis of our investigations in 
physical science, our means of investigation, and our regula- 
tive guide and test in so doing. They are the highest, the no- 
blest part of nature, the regnant element of all nature. The 
self-styled scientist of to-day is narrow, one-sided, and bigoted. 
By what right does he refuse to investigate the highest part 
of nature, the regnant element of our nature? On what 
ground does he reject its clearest decisions, and sneer at 
moral and religious nature and truths ? By what right does 
be call his field of investigation real science, practical science 
useful instruction, and reject the highest intuitions of our 
spiritual nature ? We have a notable instance of this in Hux- 
ley's approving quotation of Hume's narrow-minded and big- 
oted condemnation of all those works which he calls metaphys- 
ical. All works on mental and religious themes, and by im- 
plication, poetry, literature, and every thing except what per- 
tains to physical science, would, by Hume and his disciple 
Huxley, l)e committed to the flames as useless. We have, 
in history, but one parallel case of narrow-minded, igno- 
rant bigotry. The Arabian barbarian who burned the Alex- 
andrian library reasoned in the same way: '*If it contains 
any thing that is not in the Koran," said this bigot, **it is 
false, and should be bunied. If it contains what is in the 
Konin, it is useless, and should be burned. Burn it, anyhow." 
So says the bigot Huxley, **Jf these books on religion, mor- 
als, mental science, and metaphysics, contain what is not in 
physical science, they are useless, and should be burned. If 
they contradict our speculations that we call science or phys- 
ical science, as we teach, they are false, and should be 
burned ! " There is as much ignorance and bigotry in one 
case as in the otlier. Unfortunately for the world the Ara- 
bian bigot could gratify his bigotry and plunge the world in 
night Fortunately our English bigot can not extinguish the 
apiritual sun of the earthy that the rusli-ligYit oi \i\& ^"^i^^a^s^ 
9 
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tions remain the only source of light and life. Mere physical 
investigations are science and practical knowledge, but the in- 
vestigation of the phenomena of mind — the sublime reason- 
ings of a Plato, a Socrates, a Solomon, an Augustine, and a 
Butler — are worthless folly. The speculations and hypotheses 
of a Darwin or a Huxley are science. Investigation of the 
minutisQ of physical nature are science, but investigation of 
man's mental and religious nature are not. Investigations of 
the tail of a bird, the wing of a bat, the rings of an insect, 
or the sexual gyrations of amorously inclined insects, are 
"science" and ** practical knowledge." Heaven save the 
mark! but a consideration of the aspirations, the hopes, the 
reasonings, and phenomena of our spirits is worthless, and 
should be committed to the flames. 

With what cliiim to consistency can the physicist pretend 
to take human nature and reason as his standard, and reject 
the universal aspirations of man's highest nature, the universal 
affirmations of reason, and the regnant element of man's na- 
ture? On what grouiul can he claim to investigate nature 
and refuse to investigate the highest and most important de- 
partment of nature. As well might a man pretend to de- 
scribe a country, and leave out its people and their history and 
their achievements, merely describing the soil and geology of 
the country. Then the physicist is inconsistent, unphilosoph- 
ical, unscientific, and bigoted. He refuses to recognize the 
only means of investigation, and to investigate them and learn 
their use. There is an arrogance also in the attitude of the 
physicist. We must not even venture to inquire whether the 
data on which they build their speculations be true, but we 
must accept them unquestioned; for are not they scientific 
men, and don't they know? No priest was ever more arro- 
gant and dictatorial. We must not doubt their speculatiouSi 
nor challenge the assumptious on which they base them, or 
we are abused as ignorant and bigoted, because we refuse to 
ignore the universal intuitions of the highest part of nature, 
when they conflict with those speculations and guesses of these 
physicists. No ouc mast s{)eak on these topics but physicisliB. 
Theologians especially must be mute, although the phjBr 
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cist will dogmatically decide the gravest problems in morals 
and religion, and wander out of his path to do so. He can use 
his field of speculation as a means of driving the 'theologian 
out of his own premises, furnish weapons to the enemies of re- 
ligion, and wage a ceaseless war on religion himself; but the 
theologian must say nothing on science. We must accept the 
di4stum of these men, their ddta, and their deductions, from 
them unquestioned, even when acknowledged to be a mere hy 
pothesis, as is the case with Darwinism. 

Now, as a freeman, although I am a priest, I dare to assert 
our freedom, and that priests have as good a right to investi- 
gate physical phenomena as any one, and are as competent to 
do so, and can do it as thoroughly. They can examine the 
data and speculations of the physicist. A large portion of 
them are educated men. They possess educated and disci- 
plined minds, and in college acquired just the same elemen- 
tary knowledge of every science that the physicist did. They 
begin life with an equal chance with the physicist. They can 
investigate physical science as well as men engaged in medi- 
cine, law, or teaching, as is the case with many of these men. 
Many of the grandest discoveries in all departments of scien- 
tific research have been made by these priests. Many of 
them are masters of these physicists in their own departments. 
Think a chemist discarding a Priestley, or a geologist a 
Dawson, a Hitchcock, a Buckland, a Sedgwick or a Smith, 
because they were priests! 

Even if this were not the case, men of common sense can 
decide whether a theorv be in accordance with established 
facts, understood and admitted by all, or not; whether the 
data be proved or not; whether facts establish the theory or 
not. Especially they can compare the conflicting statements 
and data and reasonings of physicists, and decide between 
them. They must do so. They do so in medicine, law, and 
theology. The physicist does this himself. So can all men, 
and so can priests. Again, there is a wide diflcrence between 
a scientist giving facts in science, and his speculations concern- 
ing their origin, and a«pecially his ideas concerning their ap- 
plication in other fields of thought. We caiA txiccfi^\.T>«».x\Ov\i% 
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facto, and reject his guesses and speculations. He ma^r be 
vastly our superior in knowledge of facts, and we his peers in 
speculations on them. Again, the theologian can be a much 
Ixjtter judge of the application of the facts of physical 
science in theology, than the scientific man. Then we will ac- 
cept Darwin and Huxley as authority in the facts of their de- 
partments and in matters where they are competent authority; 
Init reject them as theologians, and criticise their speculations 
and metaphysics, for their speculations and metaphysics are 
of a very poor class. The very worst and most abstract of 
metaphysics are resorted to to construe the facts of physical 
science against religion. Metaphysics are used to destroy 
religion, and to destroy metaphysics, by the men who con- 
demn them, and use the worst of metaphysics in condemning 
them. We say, then, to physicists, that we are not machines 
or serfn, but ** we Ik? freemen, and we were bom so," and shall 
invent ignite and criticise and expose all that will not stand 
the toA of truth. Since theologians recognize the reality and 
phcHioniona of the physical world and its laws, and accept 
thoni and are controlled by them in their investigations of 
the phenomena of the physical world, they certainly have an 
undoubted right to investigate the physical world. If physi- 
cists, who ignore the moral and religious world, and refuse to 
invcj-tigate it, or to accept or recognize its phenomena or 
great truths, or be controlled by its laws and methods of in- 
vestigations, or canons of testimony, or testing truth, can 
pronounce on the most sacred and profound questions of 
inonils and religion ; why can not theologians enter the phys- 
ical world, and use its methods, and pronounce on its ques- 
tions? If physicist** can set to one side all moral and relig- 
ious intuitions of (iod, creation, providence, divine govern- 
ment, prayer, religion and worshij), in a department which 
they de«*pirv, because they are ignorant of it — of which they 
are ignonmt because tliey refuse to investigate it, or recog- 
nize its naility — why can not theologians be allowed to enter 
the fi(*Id of the physicist, and, by his own methods and laws, 
•et to one side his speculation and guesses, and his applica- 
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tion of them to theology, and his blunders through igDorance 
in such applications? 

Physicists are continually raising a clamor about persecu- 
tion when their marauding into the theological field is chas- 
tized. No one persecutes them, but they claim the privilege 
of repelling their assaults on themselves, and of criticising 
such assaults. Before we will give up cherished truth, fi)r 
the guesses of the physicist, we will at least venture to ask, 
"By what authority doest thou these things? and who gave 
thee this authority?" Physicists ridicule the narrow-minded- 
ness, mistakes, and blunders of theologians. There are two 
sides to that question. Tyndall, Darwin, and Huxley are 
specialists, and ignorant outside of their departments. They 
are minute specialists in their own fields. They can not rise 
to general views, even in their own fields. They reject the 
great catholic idea that will enable them to do so. The real 
ends of all science, the efilicient cause and final cause, they 
deny. Their method threatens the death of all true science, 
and all elevating scientific thought. All they and their dis- 
ciples do, is to observe minute phenomena in time-succes- 
sion, and collect them into bundles and label them. All 
ideas and purposes of broad generalizations and real scientific 
ends are ignored. Tyndall took, second-handed, from Draper 
what he presented in the historic part of his Belfast speech, 
and made gross blunders in every statement. He made 
blunders that would have subjected a student in a theological 
school to the ridicule of his class-mates. In every speech of 
these men, when they enter the theological and metaphysical 
field, they make mistakes that would subject a college student 
to a reprimand from his teacher. A philosophy that assumes 
that possibly two and two might be five, or that an infinite 
number of straight lines can constitute a finite surface ; a phi- 
losophy that makes the sublime devotion that leads a mother 
to sacrifice herself for her child, spring from the same source 
as the pleasure of drinking wine, that finds the origin of re- 
ligion in dread of hunger, and of conscience in a full stomach ; 
that denies all causation in nature, all design in nature, or 
that design implies intelligence, or that we can VeSiXti q& ^<^ 
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character of the author of nature by his acts, and prates of a 
wonderful chemistry that transmutes a cabbage into a divine 
tragedy of Hamlet, ought to be very careful about ridiculing 
any set of preachers or theologians. 

If bigotry is spoken of, was there ever greater bigotry than 
that of Huxley, that would bum all theological and metaphys- 
ical works, or of Fiske, a mere smatterer in science, that 
says of Agassiz, the prince of naturalists : ** He is no more 
qualified than a child for the investigation of evolution. He 
uses sonorous phrases, empty phrases, dark metaphysical 
phrases, phrases concealing a thoroughly idiotic absence of 
thought and significance I " Is such abuse as this the lessons 
in charity and courtesy, and scientific mode of discussion that 
physicists are to furnish to theologians? And, finally, we are 
told that this greatest of naturalists, who had forgotten more 
alx>ut natural science than this smatterer knew, although he 
had an almost miraculous memory, did not exhibit in all his 
writings the slighest acquaintance with the development 
theory. Again, he tells us, so absolutely does he believe this 
hypothesis, this mere guess, this unproved speculation, that 
his mind Ls utterly unable to form sufficient conception of the 
opposite position to be able to frame a proposition expressing 
the opposite [)Osition. Will not this match the fanaticism of 
the bigot who cried, ** I believe it, because it is impossible!" 

Huxley tells that demolished theologians lie around the 
cradle of every science, like strangled snakes around the cradle 
of the infant Hercules. We retort, that during the last fifty 
years demolished skeptical scientists, with crushed heads, lie 
strewn along the path of theology who have experienced the 
fate that the man Hercules dealt out to the hydra, whose 
hundred heads resembled the many phases of modem skepti- 
cism. Unless scientists can show a better spirit, let them 
cense to lecture theologians on the sins of theologians of for- 
mer days. But have not scientists persecuted and assailed 
each other? What shall we say of the attacks of Tycho 
Brahe on Copernicus? or of the scientists of his day on 
Galileo ? It is a notorious fact that much of the persecution 
he suffered came from scientists and not from priests? Har* 
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vey was persecuted by scientific men of his day, and not by 
priests alone* Indeed, it was from the former that he encoun- 
tered greatest opposition. Indeed, the history of science is 
full of the jealousies, persecutions, and quarrels of scientific 
men. We would advise Dr. Draper to write a supplement to 
his history of the " CJonflict between Science and Religion," 
in which he details the conflicts between science and science. 
We would also advise him to revise his last work, and make 
it what it is not, a truthful history. It is based on a false- 
hood, and its conclusions are false. Christianity did not op- 
pose science, nor do the Scriptures. An ecclesiasticism that 
refused the Bible to men opposed science, and this is charged 
on Christianity and the Bible. All this is on a par with the 
honesty which disparages Christianity, and apologizes for and 
lauds Paganism, Mohammedanism, * and all antagonistic sys- 
tems. 

Again, we are very gravely told that theologians should not 
speak or write on the religious bearings of these speculations 
of physicists, because they will be biased and interested in their 
investigations and decisions. This work must be done by men 
who have no bias in favor of theology. According to this 
profound philosophy, married men should not write upon or 
in defense of marridge, because they are interested and will be 
biased ! Only bachelors or monks, opposed to marriage, should 
do so ! Loyal men should not try traitors, law-abiding men 
should not try criminals ; traitors and criminals should do this. 
We can not allow infidels and skeptics to settle these questions 
for us; nor can we allow the indifferent These are cases 
where indifiference is a crime, and not to have a basis in fi^vor 
of certain things is a crime, and utterly disqualifies one for 
deciding these questions. It is absurd to say a man must 
have no bias on these questions. As well say a man must 
have no bias in favor of loyalty, chastity, and honesty in or- 
der to be qualified to investigate treason, lewdness, and crime. 
Such a lack of bias would itself be a crime, and utterly unfit 
him for investigation. We must also consider the consequen- 
ces of a system. If a man's theories are, in consequence, 
treasonable and criminal, if treason and crime are their legit- 
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imate results, we must consider their consequences in investi- 
gating and deciding concerning the system. It would l)e 
criminal and madness not to do so. Then the very ignorance 
of theology claimed for these physicists utterly unfits them 
to render the decisions they have assumed to make. Their 
freedom from theological bias and knowledge that they claim, 
renders them utterly unfit for deciding questions of religion 
and morality. Lack of care or feeling would utterly disqual- 
ify them. Such lack of care or such ignorance would he 
criminal, and utterly disqualify them for what they have been 
assuming the right to do. But such claims of lack of feel- 
ing and bias are dishonest and hypocritical. There is intense 
feeling and bias, but it is on the wrong side of the question. 
There is a deep-seated hatred of religion and all religious 
truths, or cLse why do they step so entirely out of their way 
to sneer at and stub religi(m ? It would be madness and crim- 
inal to trust sucli investigators — to trust the careless, the ig- 
norant, or the hostile in such questions. Again, we can not, 
and should not, feci indifferent in such discussions. As well 
talk to a parent not to feel indignant in a matter in which the 
chastity of a daugliter \v:is at stake, or the virtue and moral- 
ity of his children was imperiled. Say to him, " You must 
not feel indigtumt or excited ! Let the indifferent or lewd ex- 
periment on your children, and view it with the eye of a 
philosopher, as a mere question of science ! ! " 

Then the indifference or freedom from bias claimed for 
these men is false and hypocritical. It is impossible for us to 
have this indifference, and would be criminal were it possi- 
ble. So would the refusal to look at the consequences of 
these speculations, or a refusal to investigate carefully the 
consequencas in a moral and religious point of view. We 
have a right, the highest right, to inquire into these theories 
of Evolution, Development and Darwinism, and to inquire 
into the consequences of these speculations, and it is our 
highest duty to do so. It would be madness and a crime if 
we did not. We can not allow the gravest questions of our 
moral and religious nature to be investigated and experi- 
mented upon by the indifferent or hostile as mere matters 
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of science, any more than we can allow treason and crime to 
flourish as experiments, or allow virtue and morality to be 
made mere matters of what is called scientific experiment and 
speculation. If these speculations contradict the moral and 
religious intuitions of our nature, we must reject and oppose 
them. We should and must speak in denunciation of them. 
The censure of Dr. Hodge by one of his critics, because he 
sj)oke in denunciation of certain tendencies of Darwinism, was 
as ill-timed as censure of a loyal, virtuous man for indignation 
and denunciation of treason and crime. Let us, then, inquire 
what are the tendencies of these theories of development and 
Darwinism, and especially what are their tendencies in morals 
and religion. We can accept the facts of Darwin's writings 
and reject their speculations, and we can accept him as au- 
thority in matters of fact in science, and reject him and Tyn- 
dall and Huxley and all of his class, when they leave their 
field and play the role of theologians. We can accept the de- 
cision of Philip sober, while we reject Philip drunk. We 
can accept the naturalist when he speaks as a naturalist, and 
reject the naturalist when he attempts to play the theologian, 
for theology can no more be settled by his methods than we 
can test moral quality in a crucible. The atheistic theories 
of evolution and development, those that are assuredly athe- 
istic, we can dismiss at once, for their atheism and hostility to 
religion is avowed. So we can dismiss all theories which rec- 
ognize only matter and force, and physical causes resident in 
them. All theories that attempt to account for all existence 
without any recognition of God or an Intelligent Cause are 
atheistic. So are all theories that remove out of the mind 
all idea of control, providence, and government by a personal 
God. Pantheistic theories of development, and certain pro- 
fessedly theistlc theories of development, are open to the same 
objection. 

But perhaps no better subject of such criticism could be 
chosen than Darwin's hypothesis. What are the tendencies 
of Darwinism? We can learn these: 

I. Prom the writings of Darwin. 
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II. From the utterances of its principal adherents. A man 
is known by the company he keeps. 

III. By the use that is made of the system. 

What, then, are the tendencies of Darwh)ism in regard to 
the thcLstic argument, and religious and moral ideas? Its in- 
fluence on morals we will reserve to another place. The vari- 
ous theistic arguments are the ontological, oosmolc^cal, teleo- 
logiciil, ethical and intuitional. The principal argument is 
the teleological. It furnishes the occasions to the Intuitional 
to evolve its great intuitions, that are the foundation of all 
arguments, and makes the ideas of the other arguments ideas 
of an intelligence. The teleological argument is based on 
the evidences of order, arrangement, adaptation, co-ordination, 
adjustment, design, plan, law, method, system, prevision and 
provision, seen in* nature. Some theists have lately rejected 
the teleological argument They have acted hastily and un- 
wisely, for they liave abandoned the only ground that sug- 
gests and gives validity to all arguments; and if this argu- 
ment be not valid, then reasoning is an impossibility. The 
tendency of Darwinism is especially manifest in its bearings 
on the idea of teleology in nature. This is indicated in his 
use of the word ** natural." In his speculations, it means: 

J. Opposed to what is produced by man, or what is artifi- 
cial. 

II. Opposed to what is produced by Intelligence. 

III. Opix)sed to every thing not produced by purely phys- 
ical causes. Phenomena produced by purely physical causes 
are natural, and they alone are naturaL 

This utterly excludes from nature all idea of Grod as cre- 
ator, ruler, and providence. Of course all idea of teleology is 
exchided. Nature could have in it no teleology. Any thing 
teleological would not be natural, but artificial, or at least 
foreign to nature. 

Darwinism is, in every phase of it, a most determined £oe 
of the very idea of teleology. It refuses to inquire into, in- 
vestigate or account for, the origin of matter, force, or life. 
It refuses to inquire into, investigate or account for the co-ordi* 
nation, adjustment and adaptation of matter and its proper- 
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ties, force and its properties. It refuses to inquire into, in- 
vestit^ate and account for its primordial germ, or the condi- 
tions surrounding such germs, or their adaptation to condi- 
tions, or power of adapting themselves to conditions. It 
refuses to inquire into and account for the properties of re- 
production, growth and organization it ascribes to life. It 
a^umes that conditions produce all variations, species and 
orders out of primordial germs, and refuses to inquire into the 
origin or account for these wonderful conditions. It assumes 
that all these variations will be in one diiection, from simple 
to complex, from lower to higher, from useless to useful. It 
assumes that conditions produce improvements always. It 
assumes that improved characteristics fit for struggle for life, 
or that nature preserves the higher, the complex, the useful. 
Darwinism assumes all these elements or factors, and gives to 
them the efficiency of primordial causes; makes first causes 
and efficient causes of them. It makes first causes also of its 
laws or assumptions : 

L Different conditions surround difilerent germs. 

II. Adaptation to different conditions or power of adapting 
itself to different conditions in each germ. 

III. Different conditions and adaptation to them produce 
new and improved characteristics in primordial germs. 

IV. Law of heredity perpetuates these characteristics. 

V. Law of over-production. 

VI. Struggle for life caused by over-production. 
VIL Survival of fittest in struggle for life. 

All this Is accomplished by matter and its properties, and 
force and its properties and manifestations. It presents the 
above laws, as it calls them, as first causes, and refuses to go 
back of them. • 

Such a system ignores all teleological thought and consider- 
ations. It leads the mind away from teleological consider- 
ations. It apparently removes all necessity for teleological 
considerations, and all possibility of teleology. It assumes to 
do away with all teleology in nature. The mind is led up 
face to fiM» with these laws, as it calls them, and left; with 
them as first causes. The mind is led through a long cftiv\t«ft. 
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of ingenious spoculations, and curious fact8, seemingly sus- 
taining them, an* I strange variations produced, it Is claimed, 
by th(? laws wo liave given alwve, and bewildered and amazed 
by th(in, is induced to accept the hypothesis as a solution of 
the entire phenomena of nature, and the problem of the uni- 
verse. All necessity for creative power, and all evidence of 
it, is done away, as a myth, it is claimed, and a fetich, called 
natural selection, has produced every thing. As in our illuj*- 
tration in our introduction, we are led through a long ^ries 
of intricate operations, in which skillful manipulation is dis- 
played, and it is assured that they are all correct, and we 
must accept the result as above all doubt. A careful mathe- 
matician would ask, m we said : Are the poetulata posfiihle 
and correct? Will the data give the equations? Will 
each e<iuation follow legitimately from what precedes? Are 
all the process(^s and manipulations correct? Do the results 
contradict establishcxl facts and truths? If one of tlie que^ . 
tions were aaswered so as to invalidate the work, he would 
reject it entirely, regardless of the seeming accuracy of cer- 
tiiin stejw of the j>r()eess, or of the skill in manipulation dis- 
played in it. Darwin nssiinies all that is vital to his theory, 
without proof. Even then his assumed data will not give 
the result. The most inijiortant parts of the hypothesis, as it 
is bnilded up, have to l>c assumed. The results contradict 
established facts and truths. In all this there is not a single 
idea of ti^leology suggested, but every attempt is made to do 
away with even a concept i(Hi of teleology. All necessity for, 
all evidence of it, and all j)ossibility of it, are carefully ex- 
cluded. And notwithstanding these fatal defects, and its tre- 
mendous results, we arc asked to accept it, on account of the 
wonderful skill in minute phenomena, and the amazing 
knowledge of detail displayed in the intermediate steps of the 
hyjx)thesis. 

The hypothesis tends to lead men to ignore the great ques- 
tion of first cause, and to ignore God in their thoughts. It 
makes primal causes of its laws, which recognize matter and 
physical ibrce alone. It goes farther, it denies boldly and 
utterly all idea of teleology in nature. It assumes and teanheB 
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that all order, arrangement, and co-ordination in nature, are 
the result of mere matter and force, working under a kind 
of fatal necessity it calls law. It denies that order, arrange- 
ment, and co-ordination imply design or plan. It denies all 
adaptation, adjustment, and design, all prevision of, or pro- 
vision for, the results. It attempts to account for what men 
usually regard as adaptation, adjustment, hy the operation of 
blind physical forces, without design or intelligence. It ridi- 
cules and scouts all idea of design in nature. The writings 
of Darwin and his adherents abound in such expressions. It 
undertakes to disprove all design in nature. The atheist 
declares that it has done so. The advocates of this system 
are generally atheists. Atheists are all believers of Darwin- 
ism. They hail it as a help out of the difficulties that have 
ever beset their position, and use it as such. They never 
were able to meet the evidences of order, adjustment, and 
design in nature. Darwinism has relieved all thLs insuper- 
able objection by disproving, they claim, all design, and that 
order and co-ordination imply design. It is the main reliance 
of athcLsm at the present time, or its main argument in dis- 
cussion with theism. Such are the tendencies of Darwinism, 
as avowed and taught by Darwin and his adherents. If we 
take the hypothesis as a part of the theory of evolution, it is 
simply blank atheism. True, Darwin does not avow cosmical 
development nor atheistic evolution. Indeed his theory is a 
chain without connection at either end. Few of the believers 
of his system are satisfied with his fragmentary hypothesis. 
They assume the whole theory of cosmical development. 
They assume the eternity of matter and force, and spontane- 
owi generation of life, and use Darwinism only to complete 
the work. Darwin and his adherents deny all causation in 
nature, and all idea of causation, and substitute for it what 
tliey call time-succession. They deny all spontaneity in the 
universe, even in the mind of man. They dislike the classi- 
fication of phenomena according to ideal conceptions. They 
dislike unitizing the phenomena of nature. They dislike and 
reject the catholic ideas of our religious nature. They sneer 
at mental and moral ideas and reasonings aa me\£L^\^^v^« 
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The reason for all this is that these ideas and considerations 
inevitably lead to the idea of God, and establish his exist- 
ence. Their esjxjcial dislike of the teieological view of na- 
ture disclo^jes the inherent and determined atheism of the 
system. 

The question is often asked, "Is Darwin an atheist?" As 
he has never avowed that he is one, nor denied it, we can 
learn oiily by his expression of sentiment in his writings. 
The coasiderations pro and con are : Con, 1. He uses the term 
Creator. 2. He says life was inbreathed into a few forms 
by the Creator. 3. He says his system is not necessarily 
atheistic. 4. He has never avowed being an atheist. 

Pro. 1. He denies, ridicules, and attacks all idea of tele- 
ology in nature. 2. He scouts the idea of Grod's having any 
thing to do with the phenomena he investigates. 3. He care- 
fully and intentionally ignores all idea of Creator and Grod 
in hi« speculations. 4. His use of the term Grod, or Creator, 
seeoLs to be merely a use of a popular term that was conven-" 
lent as a ntinie for what needed an appellation, and without 
attaching to it any meaning beyond 8penoer*s Unknowable. 
5. He certainly does not, from his utter ignoring the word in 
his subsequent reasoningn, attach to it any of the meaning or 
characteristic ideas that the term implies. 6. It seems to be 
merely a nominal use of a term in popular use, as a name for 
sonietiiing that had, for convenience, to be named in his 
speculations, and without attaching any of the meaning popu- 
larly attached to the term. 7. There are strong indications 
that the term w iwed as a screen or blind to cover the athe- 
istic character of his speculations, and to avoid the odium of 
atheism.* 

It looks very much as though it were a tub thrown to the 
theological whale. Shall we pronounce Darwinism to -be 
atheism: Con, 1. Darwin asserts that his system is, not nec- 
essarily atheistic. 2. Persons believe it who also believe in 
God and Creator. 

Pro, 1. Atheists claim it as atheistic and as the foundation 
of atheism. 2. Jt is their principal reliance now in advo- 
cating atheism. 3. Its tendencies are palpably toward athe- 
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ism. 4. It leads men into atheism almost invariably. 5. All 
atheists are believers of the theory, and nearly all believers 
of the theory are atheists. 6. It is utterly opposed to all 
teleology and all the leading ideas of theism. 7. It utterly 
destroy? all idea of Ood as ruler, sustainer, and providence 
in the universe. It most palpably denies the teachings of the 
Scriptures in Genesis and the sanction given to them by 
Christ and his apostles. It most palpably denies all the catholic 
ideas of the Scriptures, concerning creation and providence 
and divine government. To accommodate the Scriptures to 
Darwinism, their declarations must be emptied of all mean- 
ing, and a new and foreign, and often opposite, meaning must 
be injected into them. Such are the bearings of the system 
of Darwinism on theism and religious ideas. We will reserve 
our examination of its influence on the morals and character 
and life of those who accept it to another place. We do 
not say that establishing the tendency of these speculations 
necessarily disprove them. It does so only this far, if they 
contradict the catholic intuitions of our rational, moral, and 
religious nature, they can not be true; and if we take our 
nature as our standard, we must reject them. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Failvki^ ok Evoi.moN, Djlrwinism, and Other 

Athei>tic Theories, 

\Vi. h:ivo now prv\^TVss5e*i thus far in our work. We ha\'e 
pi\<<nti\l an oil : line **t the demands of the problem, abw an 
outline of ii;o da; a wv nui>l use in solving the problem. We 
liun pivo an 'Hi: line i4* A^»nio of the solutions of the problem, 
and ivnnii\l out ihoir tendencies. We are now ready tocom- 
p:i!v ilu'so <«'Iuti>u< with the demanils of the problem, and 
ust thoni. 

I. I'livNCK: or a tort nit iou< concourse of atoms and of thdr 
oxi>tt nio< and j^hononuna. — This theory is the despair of all 
i*iM<«Mi and M n>o. M^Hlorn science has established one thing 
U'vond oavil. Ail plun 'nuna, existences, and nature is, mi- 
diT l;i\v, o^^v»nlinaitd and uniform law. There is an order 
inrhivlinj: ovvrv a^»:l^ evorv v»rj:in, every plant or animal, 
oaoii woiKl, caoh system, and the coenios. This sufficiently 
ili^jv.ovt's all tluNM'v of ohanoe. 

II. FATi:.--lf this mean that a fortuitious concourse of 
atoms aihl phon«Mnona in the Ivirinning. at last resulted in the 
pn'<int ordiT of thinirs, which has now become fixed and 
iiornal, we ivplv that invo>tiiration has shown that in the 
tir^t i>»n>tiiuiion oX' ihinrrs thore was co-ordination, law, and 
order, and has driven all idea i^t' chance out of the universe. 
If it me:ui that the juvx'nt order of things is eternal, the 
i-eply is that all iliat wo SiV is tinite, dependent, and perish- 
alile. Tin* very idea of an eternal, infinite, independ^it series 
of the linite, dependent, and jKTishahle L< absurd. Again, 
inv' siiiriiiinu has >hown that the presiMit order of things is the 
result of a developimnt. a proirression. Then the present 
order of thin;;rs c:in not In? eternal in the present order. It 
murit have hiul a Ix'^inning. in the universe we see toomucb 
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order, system, plan, and law, to permit us to entertain, for 
one moment, the idea of chance; and too much disorder, 
altemntivity and failure, to allow us to entertain the idea of 
resisitlesfz, undeviating fate. The only possible ground is a 
creative mind acting on a plan, in which freedom, to a certain 
extent, and alteniativity, were a necessary part. 

III. Theories op Evolution.— We shall first examine 
them at some length as one scheme, and when we reach phys- 
iological development, we shall examine Darwinism. AVe 
shall accept and u^, as a basis for our reasoning, the axiom 
of the physicist, Ex nihilo nihil fit — "Out of notiiing, nothing 
comes" — and give it its full application. The physicist says, 
*' If out of nothing, nothing comes, then something must have 
existed forever." This we accept without question, and 
affirm, also, that there must be inherently and originally in 
this something all tliat is afterwards evolved out of it; for 
if something could evolve out of itself what was not in itself, 
it would be a producing of something out of ii()tliin<r> and 
a violation of our axiom. Then we must jiostuhite as the 
ground and source of all being, that which inherently and 
priniordially includes all being and possibilities of* being — 
which includes and contains potentially and eternally all be- 
ing and possibilities of being. The issue between the atheist 
and theist is: Shall we postulate mind as the ground and 
source of all being? or shall we postulate matter and force, 
blind irrational force, and blind, insensate matter? There 
can be no evasion of this alternative. Either we must 
assume the eternity of mind, and make mind eternal, self-ex- 
isting, independent, self-sustaining, and thus make mind the 
beginning, the ground and source of all being ; or we must 
make matter and force, blind irrational force, and blind in- 
sensate matter, eternal, self-existent, independent, and self- 
sustaining. Holding the physicist inflexibly to his own 
axiom, " Out of nothing, nothing comes," we lay down as our 
basis idea, that we must assume or postidate the eternity, 
self-existence, independence, and self-sustenance of mind, and 
make mind the beginning and ground of all being. We 

ma4 postulate that which contains potentially a\V likaX ^^oto^sA 
in 
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out of it. We must have in it potentially all that after- 
wards appears, whether by creation or evolution. If not in 
the ground or beginning potentially, it can not be evolved 
out of it without violating our axiom, ''Out of nothing, noth- 
ing comes.'* 

We postulate mind for these reasons: 

I. All our ideas of spontaneity, spontaneous, self-acting 
pr)wer, of force and causation, have their origin in our con- 
sciousness of our minds and wilb, as spontaneous, self-acting 
power, energizing iH)wer in action, controlling power and 
force, and as causes pnxiucing effects. The only spontaneity, 
s}K>ntaneous, self-acting p)wer or force that we know is mind. 
Hence, the only self-acting, spontaneous power, such as must 
be the origin of this evolution, the origin of all force, all 
activity of force, must have its origin in mind. The only 
efficient causation, of which we have any knowledge, is mind. 
If we truce the displays of force seen in the universe, through 
all its a(;tivitios and channels of display, back to its origin, 
we will find that it Is an expression of power exerted by 
mind, the only s|M>ntaneous, self-acting force or cause, the 
on\v efficient <«use of which we have any knowledge. 

II. The ^superiority of mind over matter. The physicist 
a linits thi.s, for he regard* mind as the highest result of evolu- 
tion, and tells us that evolution will give us inoonceivaUy 
higher developments of mind in the future. 

III. The |>ower of mind over matter, controlling, subordi- 
nating and u<ing it, demonstnites that matter exists for mind, 
and is sulxmiiimt^' to it. 

IV. AV(; ciill («[)ecial attention to this thought The pri- 
mordial (constitution of matter and force is such as to demand 
tlie pre existence of mind anterior to such first oonstiiution of 
matUr and force, t^) give to them this constitution. The sixty 
original (jhinujiits of matter, and the essential properties of 
mattLT, the forces and the properties of these forces, are co- 
ordinaUid, arranged, adjusted, and adapted in order, method, 
system, exhil)iting design, plan, and law, with prevision of, 

provision for, all that afUjrwanls appears. In this are ra- 
the highest ideas of reason. The highest and most ab- 
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stract ideas of reaison, are realize<l in the primordial constitu- 
tion of things. All this has its only conceivable ground in 
mind. Then mind must have existed anterior to the first 
constitution of matter and force, to give to them this pri- 
mordial constitution. 

V. Mind is the only adequate beginning and ground for 
life, sensation, instinct, reason, and moral nature and char- 
acter. 

YL If we postulate miiid as the ground and beginning of 
all being, we have adequate ground for all being, and have 
no further difficulty to account for the beginning of life, 
sensation, instinct, reason, and moral nature and character. 

YII. The rational and moral intuitions of our nature de- 
mand such a basis for all being, and are satisfied with no 
other. 

We refuse to accept the position of the physicist when he 
postulates matter and force, blind, irrational force, and blind, 
insensate matter, as the beginning and ground of all being, 
for these reasons: 

I. lliere must be in this ground self-activity, spontaneity, 
spontaneous, self-acting tbrce. Since the primordial constitu- 
tion of matter and force, and the course of evolution are in ac- 
cordance with order, co-ordination, adjustment, plan, method, 
and system, as the physicist admits when he speaks of evolu- 
tion by law, the law of evolution and the law of nature, this 
power must be )»ower co-ordinated, adjusted, and adapted, 
and regulated in a plan, method, and system according to law. 
If we admitted a blind, aimless, purposeless, necessary activity 
in blind, irrational force and matter, it would not give one of 
the^e characteristics we see in the primordial constitution of 
matter and force, and in the course of evolution. The very 
highest ideas of reason are realized in all this. Then in the 
gix>und of all being we must have spontaneous, self-active 
power, regulated, co-ordinated, and adjasted according to the 
highest ideas of reason. This has no ground in blind, irra- 
tional matter and force. 

II. Matter and physical force are inferior in being attri< 
butes and manifestadons to mind. This, the p\\\«\e\»t tx&\i\\\s^ 
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for he makes mind the highest product of evolutXML It m 
absurd to make the inferior the source or cause of the supe- 
rior. 

III. Matter and physical force are subordinate to mind, in- 
ferior to mind, the servants of mind, and exist for the uses 
of mind. 

IV. The ])rimordial constitution of matter and force is such 
as could have come into being or existed at all, only with 
mind existing anterior to such constitutions and causing it 
In the primordial constitution of matter and force — the first 
(constitution of the sixty original elements of matter and the 
essential properties of matter, in the primordial coiistitutioii 
of force, and the essential powers and properties of force- 
there is co-ordination, arrangement, adjustment, into order, 
method, Fyntem, and plan, exhibiting adaptation, design, and 
law, with prevision of, and provision for, all that afterwards 
jif)I)ears. The very highest conceptions of reason are realized 
in this primordial constitution of matter and force. It is in 
aecordance with the liigliest and most abstract ideas of reason. 
Tliirt necessitates the pre-existence of mind anterior to such 
[)rirnordiul constitution of matter and force, to give to matter 
:ind force tliis first constitution. 

V. The primordial constitution of things is such as to iMt)ve 
matter and force to be sul>ordinate agents in their first consti- 
tution, the product of mind and manufactured articles. The 
facts mentioned in No. 4 clearlv establish this. 

VI. Matter and force, blind, irrational, insensate matter 
and force, are no adequate Iwisis for spontaneity, self-activity, 
six)ntaneous, self-acting force, life, sensation, instinct, reason, 
moral nature, and moral character. They do not contain 
them, nor a sufficient ground for them ; hence they can not 
be evolved out of them. 

VII. If we jxwtulate matter and force as the ground of all 
being, we have either to steal clandestinely, grain by grain, 
during an almost infinite interval, the whole of spontaneity, 
3c?lf-acting life, sensation, instinct, reason, moral nature, and cau- 
sation, and foist them, illicitly and furtively, into matter and 
force during the course of development or evolution claimed by 
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the physicist, or are forced to do what Tyndall attempted in his 
Belfast speech with an audacity that would have been sub- 
lime had it not been so gross an insult to common sense, 
assume or take by force the whole question — ^not beg it, but 
arrogantly assume it — by foisting into matter at the beginning 
all that we wish afterwards to evolve out of it. This speech 
is especially valuable as a confession, by one of the great 
lights of evolution, that their assumption that matter and 
force can evolve what is not in them is absurd, and that 
.their furtive theft of life and causation, even during the in- 
finite time asked by Darwin, is also illogical and absurd. 

He attempts to cut the gordian knot by audaciously depos- 
iting or foisting into matter, at the beginning, all that he wants 
afterwards to evolve out of it. In doing this we trample 
under foot all common sense and reason, and every principle 
of inductive philosophy. We make a god, an infinite fetich, 
of matter, and assign to it all that wc, if materialists, refuse to 
accept in the being or nature of God as infinite mind or ab- 
solute cause. We make an infinite fetich of matter, and 
trample under foot every principle of reason and common 
sense, in assigning to blind, insensate matter and blind, irra- 
tional force, wliat reason and all experience declare belong to 
mind alone. We trample under foot every intuiti(m of our 
rational, moral, and religious nature, which invariably afiirm 
that these attributes, characteristics, and results can be as- 
signed to mind, and to mind ahme. AVe have to assign to 
matter the very attributes and churacteristies of God that the 
physicist finds, or pretends to find, it impossible to conceive, 
and in violation of common sense, which says these character- 
istics must inhere in mind, and can not belong to matter. As 
a matter of fact and experience, we have no knowledge of 
matter or experience of it, except as possessing the essential 
properties — extension, impeneti-ability, porosity, density, rarity, 
ductility, elasticity, malleability, inertia, form, and situation. 
We can not conceive of it as existing without these proper- 
ties. We can not conceive of force as existing without its 
manifeitations, attraction, repulsion, adhesion, cohesion, heat^ 
motion, dectridtjr, and chemical action. We caa \io\. c^gl- 
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cffivo of matter and force a« existing without these jvoperties! 
and (rlianicteriHticH, and manifestations, and their coordinft- 
tion, arrangement and adjustment, in order, method, and 8}> 
U*m, exhibiting phin, design, adaptation, and law, with piu^ 
[Kwe and previHion of, and provision for, all that afterwards 
apfK^irfl. All this necessitates the pre-existence of mind an- 
terior to the primordial constitution of matter and force, to 
give to matter and force such first constitution. These char- 
acteristics of the primal constitution of matter and force, proye 
inatt(fr and force to Ix;, in their very primordial constitution,* 
HulK)r<linate agents, manufactured articles, the products of 
mind. This fonivcr sets to one side the assumption of the 
[>hyHi(Mst, of the eternity, self-existence, independence, and 
H<;lf-snHU;nan('e of matter and force; and places mind anterior 
tr> tli(;m, to give them Ixiing. The thoughtful reflection of the 
nnuler is asked on this ])oint. 

HnppoHc, however, we attempt to hold in conception those 
nondewTi[>t, unthinkable inconceivables, matter and force, 
without eswmtial ])ro[)erties or manifestations, and without co- 
ordination, luijustment and adaptation of them; whence came 
tlH*M4> pro(MTti(^s and their co-ordination and adjustment and 
adaptation, when they do appear? AVere they latent in mat- 
ter and force for an eternity before their activity? If so, 
what irn[)ulMe first caused or started their activity? If not 
latent, whence came they? If etenially active, did they ex- 
ist for an eternity in activity without co-ordination ^ adjust- 
ment and a<laptation? If so, how came they ever to be co-or- 
<linrited, adjuHte<l and adapted? If co-ordinated, adjusted and 
a<Iapte(l, and active^ eternally, were they active in evolution? 
If HO, why not this progression be perfected in an eternity? 
If (*o-ordina(ed, adjuste<l and adapte<l, but not active, what 
im|)nlwj started their first activity? If latent for an eter- 
nity, whether co-ordinated or not, there can be no spontaneity 
or wlf-iu»tivity in them, and evolution could not have its ori- 
gin in them. If we assume siwntaneity and self-activity of 
ibrce to Im; inherent and eternal, as the origin and source of 
evolution, then this progression would \ye perfect. This is not 
the case, hence the progression can not be eternal, and had • 
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beginniDg, and matter and force have not that Bpontaneity 
and activity that they must have to be the source or basis of 
an evolution^ How could they be co-ordinated and adjusted 
and adapted, and not active? Then reason as we may, we 
liave to concede the co-ordination, adjustment and adaptation 
of the essential properties and manifestations of matter and 
force in their primordial constitution. We can not conceive 
of matter and force as existing without these essential properties, 
and their co-ordination, adjustment and adaptation. We can 
not conceive of matter without its original elementary sub- 
stances, or of force without its manifestations, in what are 
called the physical forces, and the co-ordination, adjustment 
and adaptation of all these. This adaptation, co-ordination and 
a^ijistinent of the original elementary substances of matter, 
and of its essential properties, and of force and its original 
properties and manifestations, in their primordial constitution, 
b in an order, method and system, exhibiting design, purpose 
and plan, with prevision of, and provision for, all that afterwards 
appears, and is in accordance with law. The highest concep- 
tions of reason, the roost abstract ideas of reason, are realized 
in all these features of the primordial constitution of matter 
and force, and make of matter and force subordinate agents, 
the product of mind and manufactured articles. It estab- 
lishes the pre-existence of mind anterior to matter and force, 
to give to them their primordial constitution. There are but 
two ways to avoid this conclusion. One is to deny co-ordi- 
nation, adjustment and adaptation in the primordial constitu- 
tion of matter and force. The one who does this bids adiou 
to all reason and common sense, and can not be reasoned with. 
He denies all reason, and the only basis for reason, and ren- 
tiers the very evolution for which he contends an utter impos- 
sibility ; for if there be not this co-ordination, adjustment and 
adaptation in the primordial constitution of matter and force, 
all evolution, especially evolution in accordance with law and 
order, is utterly impossible.* Or he must deny that co-ordina- 
tion and adaptation into a system, exhibiting plan with pre- 
visioQ and provision, and in accordance with law, necessarily 
imply the [ure-ezistence of mind as their on\y eouc^^Vs^iW^ 
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ground. If he does this, he denies all reason and oommoo 
sense, and can be reasoned with no further. Then, accepting 
the axiom of the physicist, " Out of nothing, nothing comes,*' 
we are compelled to postulate mind as the only adequate' 
gn>und for existence and being. Unless we do this, we are 
comfx'lled to have life, sensation, instinct, reason, moral na- 
ture and character come out of what does not contain them, 
or have the hi<;he<t existence of all being come out of nothing. 
The first constitution of things, the primordial constitution of 
matter and fovcOy is such as to prove them to be eubordiuate 
agenti^, the products of mind, manufactured articles; and 
proves that they can not be self«xistent, eternal, independent 
and self-sustaining, and ])roves that mind must have existed 
anterior to the first constitution of matter and force, as the 
ground of all being, the only eternal, self-existent, independ- 
ent and self-sustaining being. 

Ix>t us now examine the star-dust assumption, or fire-mist 
th<>()ry, or nebular hy|K>theMs. This hypothesis assumes that 
all space was once jwrvadetl by matter in the form of highly 
heutcnl gas or vapor. This assumption contradicts all expe- 
rience, for actual exi)enence knows of no solid that is the prod- 
uct of highly heated gaseous vapor. On the contrary, gases 
are produced fr»m stflids. The query arises, Was all absolute 
space originally pervaded by this fire-mist? If it was not, how 
wju* this^epcllant mass retained as a mass? Why not repul- 
sion 8catt(T it in space ? If all space was pervaded by this 
fiery mass, how.-c^ime it to c(X)l? Whither was the heat radi- 
at<*d? It only t^ p;)rtion of absolute space was pervaded by it, 
and the heat wiR» ra<liated off during an eternity, why was not 
the inoHs deprived of all heat during an eternity? How came 
the nuclei to l)e. formed around which the fire-mist began to 
revolve? .AVlience came the different degrees of density that 
caused these nitd^if If it be said unequal degrees of heat, 
whence CfTihe the^lifference? Would not radiation through 
the mass presefPe efjual temperature? AVhy not these differ- 
ences refilmt in jxTfcct results in an eternity or a perfect pro- 
gpnession? Tlien were the essential properties of matter pres- 
ent in thi^ fiery moss? Were the sixty elementary substUKMI 
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present in the mass, in a mixture? Whence came tiiese es- 
sential properties of matter? Whence came these sixty ele- 
mentary substances and their essential properties? Whence 
came force? Was it active in this mass? If so, why not 
produce its usual effects? Were the essential properties of 
fbrce present in this mass? Were the essential manifesta- 
tions of force present? Or was heat the only manifestation 
of force? Whence came the other modes or manifestations of 
force? The essential properties of matter are arranged, co- 
ordinated, in exact mathematical law. The elementary sub- 
stances are adjusted in exact mathematical proportion and 
law. So are their essential properties. The various forces or 
manifestations of force are co-ordinated and adjusted in ex- 
act mathematical proportion and law. These proportions and 
laws realize some of the highest conceptions and most abstract 
ideai!) of reason. Whence came such realization, of these high- 
est ideas of reason? Materialism says, ''Out of matter and 
force, without thought or reason." Reason and common sense 
say that these highest conceptions of pure reason, that tax 
the highest efibrts of reason to apprehend them, must have 
had their origin in reason, and been realized by the action 
of reason. 

The forces of matter are co-ordinated, adjusted and adapted 
as to when, where, and how long, and how often, in what order, 
to what extent, and with what force they will act. Chemical 
action i» co-ordinated in like manner. Simple elements will 
unite with other simple elements in exact proportion. They 
will unite with certain elements and not with others. Differ- 
ent proportions give different substances, and in this way we 
have all the almost innumerable compounds of nature, from 
sixty simple element**. All this is in exact mathemati- 
cal proportion and law. It requires the highest exercise of 
reason to grasp it. These highest ideas of pure reason are 
realized in chemical action. Did they emanate from mere 
matter and force or from mind ? In crystallization we have 
the most profound, exact, and l)cnutiful forms of geometry, 
And its most abstract and iile.il conceptions and laws realized. 
Is this the result of m.itter an J force, or miud*} T\ie\i m \!iaa 
71 
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forms of the heavenly bodies and of their orbits, in their dis- 
tances, densities, motions, and velocities, we have the most 
exact and profound mathematical order, proportion, and law 
realized. Did blind, insensate matter and blind, irrational 
force realize these most profound and exalted conceptions of 
pure reason ; or are they the result of the action of mind ? If 
we return to an examination of the earth we observe in the 
masses of which it is composed things that are utterly incom- 
patible with the idea that they are the result of blind, irra- 
tional force of chemical action on the sixty original elements, 
and utterly incompatible with the idea that the mass of the 
earth resulted from the cooling of heated matter. There are 
mixtures of metals and substances that cool at vastly difierent 
temixjratures. If we attempt to melt them, the easily melted 
substances are expelled long before the others are melted. 
How were they mixed as melt(?d sul)stances at first? 

Sonic of these sixty elemontiiry substances w^e now find in 
nature, united in useful e<)m|>ounds, with substances for which 
they have comparatively slight affinity, to the exclusion of 
others with which they have a far greater affinity, but with 
which they would form destructive compounds. Chlorine is 
united with sodium in a useful coni[K)und (salt), when it has a 
far greater affinity for hydrogen or nitrogen, and would form 
with them compounds destructive of life and organization. 
Nitrogen is found chiefly united in a mixture with oxygen in 
the air, when (diemieally it unites with chlorine so rapidly as 
to produce an explosion. Hydrogen is united with oxygen in 
water, when it has greater affinity for chlorine. How came 
these sul)stanc'.'s in useful compounds with oxygen, when they 
have far greater affinity for chlorine, with which they form 
destructive compounds? If these substances were one indis- 
criminately mixed in a gaseous, chaotic mixture, as the nebu- 
lar liy{)othe8cs claims, or as is claimed by all theories that claim 
that the earth was once in a molten state ; how came they to 
separate from substances for which they had so great affinity, 
and unite in useful compounds with substances for which they 
had but little affinity ; or to reject substances in the mixture 
for which they had great affinity, but with which they would 
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make compounds destructive of life and organization ? Chemi- 
cal affinity never did this, for it A an absolute violation of all 
chemical affinity. Mind acting on a plan, with prevision of, 
and making provision for, what follows, is the only reasonable 
explanation of this. Chemical affinity, uncontroled by mind, 
would have produced the opposite result, and is an utter ab- 
surdity as an explanation. 

Another objection to this theory arises here : Was chemical 
affinity active during the molten state of the earth ? Chemi- 
cal union of many of these elementary substances, once sup- 
posed to be indiscriminately mingled in a chaotic mixture, is 
greatly accelerated by heat — the union of chlorine and nitrogen, 
for instance. Yet, in violation of all chemical affinity, inten- 
sified by heat, these substances, supposed to have been once 
mingled in a chaotic mixture, are not now united. Such a 
commingling in a heated, gaseous vapor is an utter impossi- 
bility. 

The chemist, with the substances of the compounds in na- 
ture in a pure state, unmixed, with a knowledge of their exact 
proportions, can, after thousands of years of study, produce but 
few of them. How did the six elements of feldspar, one of the 
principal elements of what is called igneous rock, one of the 
most common sul>stances of nature, separate from the rest in 
an indiscriminate mixture, for some of which they have a 
greater affinity than for any in the compound, and unite in 
a compound that all the skill and intelligence of man can not 
produce? Mica, another ingredient in igneous rock, has ten 
elements, the six of feldspar and four others. Homeblende has 
nine, the six of feldspar and three others. Now, how come 
these elements of different degrees of fusibility to unite in these 
three rocks? Since they melt at widely different degrees of 
heat, it is utterly impossible that the rock was formed in thi:$ 
manner. These sixty elements are near the surface together. 
They must have cooled at the same time, or those that cooled 
first and became solid would have gravitated toward the center. 
But since they cool at vastly different degrees of temperature, 
such cooling at once is impossible, and they never were in a 
malted state together, or they would not be p\aceA «ka\\ve.^ ^x^. 
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We find four very rare and volatile substances only in metat 
loids, with platinum, a rare metal, that volitilizes only with 
intense heiit. Then, where was the water when the earth was 
cooling ? Most rock could not crystallize without water, and 
yet how could water get into such rock in a melted condition, 
when it melts only at a temperature that would expel all water 
in .superheated steam ? And yet water is in these rocks in 
great quantities. The mass- of the crust of the earth is gran- 
itic rock. It is made of three unique crystals always symmet- 
rically united and arranged. Yet these are of difierent de- 
grees of fusihility. They never united from a heated mass. 
If granitic rock he melted it destroys its present character. 
Then the rock that is si)ecialiy eddied igneous, and forms the 
ma.<s of granitic rock, never was in a heated condition. 

Then evolution and casmical development does not account 
ior matter ; nor for the elementary sul)stances of matter ; nor 
for the primordial constitution of matter in these elementary 
sul)stjince<; nor for the essential properties of matter; nor for 
force, nor for the essential properties of force ; nor for the 
essential nianifesUitions of force. Evolution utterly fails to 
account for the co-onlination, adjustment and adaptation of 
tliL'se substiuices, proj)erties, forces and manifestations, in an 
order, system and method, exhibiting design, plan, and pur- 
pose, with prevision of, and provision for, all that afterwards 
appears in the way of cvoluti )n, and all in accordance with 
law, expressing the highest conceptions c)f pure reason. Evo- 
lution fails to account for chemical action, compounds and 
(Tvstidlizjiiion, in accordance with the highest ideas of reason. 
There are useful (compounds in opposition to affinity, that 
would have pro(luce<l destructive compounds. These are 
intelligent results, above and in ctmtrovention of mere physi- 
cal forces and matter and chemical action. Evolution espe- 
cially fails to account for the realization of the highest 
conceptions of reason, in numbei-s, proportion, and geometri- 
cal form and law, in the primordial constitution of matter and 
force, and the elements of matter, and the properties of 
matter and force. 
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We have now only mechanical mixtures, mineral compounds, 
and chemical compounds, and inorganic matter. It is very 
common now for evolutionists to deny all separation between 
matter destitute of life, and matter endowed with life. They 
deny that there is any chasm between inorganic matter or 
*&iatter destitute of vegetable organization, structure and life, 
and organic matter, or matter endowed with vegetable organi- 
zation, structure and life. As this is a vital issue, let us be 
very explicit at this point Observation Ims shown that all 
vegetable matter — in fact, all organic matter — b made up of 
cells. There is nothing in inorganic matter, matter destitute 
of vegetable life, that has the cellular structure of the vegeta- 
ble cell. Here we establish an organic and radical difference 
an essential difference. Whence came this cellular structure ? 
No chemistry or chemical action can produce the simplest 
vegetable cells. All cells are produced by structures, them- 
selves composed of cells. Whence came the first structure or 
the first cell? In vegetable structures,- there are sixteen of 
the simple elementary substances. Evolution supposes that 
these sixteen separated themselves from a turbulent chaos of 
indiscriminately mixed substances, sixty in number, or from 
chemical compounds made of them, and united in the vegeta- 
ble structure, when most of them have greater afiSnity for 
other elements, not found in the vegetable cell, than for any 
in the cells. They separated in violation of chemical aflSnity, 
and united in disregard of chemical affinity, and yet chemical 
action is appealed to to account for vegetable structure and 
life. But even when these elements are united in a mixture, 
with all the skill that man's intelligence can suggest, there is 
no vegetable cell, or the slightest symptoms of one. The 
intelligent naturalist says that life, a vital principle or force, 
is wanted as an architect to build up or unite the elements in a 
cell. Right here we have a palpable case of arguing in a 
circle by the evolutionist. Ask him what this life, this vital 
force is, and he will tell you it is the one force pervading all 
nature, modified by the organization of matter into an organic 
structure. Ask him why the chemical union of the elements 
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of the cell, in a mixture, do uot produce the cell, and he 
8SIV3 the architect, the force that builds the cell, is wanting. 
That \s, the organization is produced by the vital force, aud 
that vital force is the one force modified by organizatiou. 
The force produces the organization, and the organization pro- 
duces the force. There can be no cell without the force, and 
the force can not exist without the cell. A more complete 
instance of logical suicide never was seen. 

Again, experiehce and inductive philosophy know nothing 
of vegetable structure except as developed from a seed cx)m- 
|x><od of cells united in such germinal structure. Nor does it 
know any thing of a seed, except as produced by a vege- 
table structure similar to what is afterwards developed out 
of the seed. AVhenco, then, came the first seed of even the 
crudest and simplest vegetable structure? There is an 
attemj)t to britlge the chasm here by phrases, and by sub- 
stances assumed to be both inorganic and organic or to con- 
tain elements of botli; such as proteine, protoplasm, elemen- 
tary life stuff*. It is both a begging of the question and 
a hiding beliind an ambiguous name for something that does 
not exist, and of which we have not the slighest knowledge. 
The crudest cellular structure, usually seen in certain fluids 
in vegetable or animal organisms, is called protoplasm or 
elementary life stuff. Out of it, it is claimed, is evolved all 
lile, vegetable and animal. Can protoplasm be evolved by 
material forces or chemical action? Slan can analyze pro- 
toplasm. He can mix the elements he finds in it. But his 
compound, which he calls proteine, is separated from proto- 
plasm by the whole width of the chasm between death and 
life. There is neither cellular structure, nor life in it. It 
will destroy life, and decompose cellular structure. It will 
destroy protoplasm. ProU)plasm of the vegetable can be pro- 
duc(Ml only by organism of a vegetable. We nowhere find 
it in nature, except as tlie product of a vegetable structure. 
Material forces and chemistry never have produced it in 
human knowledge. Then protoj)hiam can lose its vital force 
^d become dead protoplasm. It is chemically and oi^gani- 
what it was before, but there is no life, no growth in 
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it. Chemistry can not eveu produce dead protoplasm; bat 
if it produced protoplasm at all, it would be dead pro- 
toplasm. Protoplasms of different vegetable structures difier 
from each other, and one does not produce or unite with 
the others. Vegetable life does not ppring from elementary 
protoplasm. It comes from cells united into a germ or seed. 
Nor does protoplasm ever come from inorganic matter, chem- 
ical action, or in any way except through a vegetable or- 
ganism by living matter. Cells, with power of organization, 
growth, and reproduction, can not be produced out of crude 
protoplasm by any method whatever. They can be pro- 
duced only by vegetable organizations, living structures. 
Then evolution can not account for protoplasm, nor for the 
simplest vegetable cell, nor for the simplest organization of 
them into a seed, nor for the simplest structure developed 
out of a seed. 

Then evolution supposes that the sixteen elements found in 
vegetables, by chemical action, assume a cellular structure. 
This nature denies in toto. It assumes that these cells assume 
the organization seen in a seed, and out of the ^eed comes a 
plant. Nature denies all this. It knows of no seed except 
as pn)duced by vegetable organization. Or it assumes that 
the cells assume the form of vegetable organization as seen in 
the plant, and that produces the seed. But nature denies 
this, for it knows of no plant except as developed out of seed. 
Just as evolution could not account for hfe without organism, 
and for organism without life, so it can not account for plant 
without a seed, nor for a seed without a plant. But not only 
are material forces unable to produce protoplasm cells and or- 
ganization, but they are invariably absolutely destructive of 
them. Cells, protoplasm, seeds, organization, and life are 
possible only when a new force, an antagonistic force, con- 
quers these forces, co-ordinates them, and renders them tribu- 
tary, and resists and overcomes their destructive tendency 
continually, and subordinates them to the uses of the organ- 
ization and life. When this vital force ceases to act and re- 
sist the destructive tendency of these physical forces, they soon 
decompoee and destroy the organization and slxweXwr^. K\Cv 
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mala and plants die on the elements of protoplasm, or on any 
imitation of it man can make. Protoplasm alone goes no 
further than protoplasm. Animals and plants each appropri- 
ate out of nature the elements necessary, and manufacture 
their own protoplasm. Animal and plant protoplasm comes 
only from animal or plant organism. Whence come the 
animal or plant? The magic term protoplasm will not con- 
jure them into existence, for it is produced only by animal or 
plant. No instance can be given of the production of nn or- 
ganism out of inorgtmic matter without cells, germ, or seed. 
Then protoplasm, cells, or even germs alone, do not produce the 
lowest form of animal or vegetable life. We have thus shown 
that there is a chasm between inorganic matter and organic 
matter, l)etweeu vegetable organization, and mere mineral 
or chemical oi^nization, between matter destitute of vege- 
table organization, growth and life and matter with vegetable 
organization, growth and life, as wide and as impassable as 
that which yawned between the rich man and Lazarus. No 
evolution, no convenient phrases, no manufacture of conven- 
ient, unknown substances can bridge it over. We can show 
that physical forces can not produce the basis of life — that 
the l)asis of life can not evolve life. Not only so, but that 
they are destructive of the basis of life and of the organiza- 
tion in which life alone can exist, and of life itself. If this 
is not establishing a chasm between inorganic and organic 
matter, and an impassable one, it can not be done. 

Evolutionists claim that there is no chasm between animal 
and vegetable life and organization. But, unfortunately for 
them, the microscope declares that animal and vegetable cells 
and protoplasm are radically different. Bastian's experiments 
with the microscope show that the vegetable and animal cell 
are radically different in cellular structure. So is the cellular 
structure of the animal and vegetable germs. The conditions 
necessary to the development and growth of one destro^'s the 
other. Animal life is sustained by the destruction of vege- 
table matter and life. Then the cells, germs, and structures 
aster in cellular structure, means of sustenance, and growth. 
Animal or vegetable protoplasm is not necessary for animal 
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growth or sustenance. Nor is vegetable protoplasm necessary 
for vegetable life or sustenance. Vegetables attach, disinte- 
grate and appropriate inorganic matter. Animals use, in sim- 
ilar manner, vegetables. Thus the vegetable prepares the 
inorganic matter for the higher, the animal. But animal 
protoplasm, or ceU, or organism, or life, can not be evolved 
oat of the vegetable, or out of inorganic matter, by any 
vegetable form or process, or chemical or physical force. 
Animal protoplasm, cells and germs arc produced only by 
animal organization, by appropriating and assimilating vege- 
table matter. There b a chasm between vegetable and ani- 
mal nature. No sophistry and convenient phrases, or as- 
Bumptions or singular analogies, can bridge it over. 

Evolution utterly fails to account for animal life, growth 
and reproduction. There are sixteen elements in animal or- 
ganizations. Evolution supposes that these sixteen substances 
separated themselves from sixty others in a mass, in which 
they were indiscriminately mixed, or from chemical com- 
pounds, when they had in most cases a greater affinity for 
elements not in the animal compound than for any in it, and 
that this was performed in such a manner, as to obey exact 
mathematical law and proportion, so as to form the cell or 
geruL It supposes that mechanical or chemical forces did 
this. One series of sixteen se|>arate<l and united thus in 
vegetable compounds — that vegetables were thus evolved 
first, and prepared and adapted for the sustenance of animal 
life ; and then, that another series of sixteen elements, in 
dificrent proportions, separated from other elements and 
united in animal organizations. All this was accomplished 
by the aimless, purposeless workings of blind, irrational force 
and blind, insensate matter; or that animal life, organiza- 
tion and growth were evolved by vegetables. This supposi- 
tion we have already sufficiently disproved. Then evolution 
utterly fiiils to account for animal life, organization, growth, 
sustenance, and reproduction. Indeed, these exbtences and 
phenomena arise and exhibit characteristics in direct contra- 
diction to the theory of evolution. 

SenaatioQ can not be evolved out of mattet de&\A\.M\.^ ^l 
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sensatioii. There is nii iinpai^ablc chasm between organic 
matter possessing sensation on the one side, and organic mat- 
ter destitute of sensation and inorganic matter on the other. 
The evolutionist either denies any such chasm, in the fiace of 
all experience, ob8er\'ation, and sense, or ignores it in his 
reasoning, or assumes that matter and force have leaped this 
chasm, although he can not give a smgle instance of such a 
leap. Evolution utterly fails to account for the origin of 
instinct, so varied and wonderful, with such wonderful dis- 
plays of intelligence. There are animals of the lowest grade 
of intelligence that i>erform acts that display a knowledge of 
some of the most profound problem in mechanics, the arts, 
in chemistry, and other sciences. The bee builds a cell that 
di.<plays the most profound architectural and geometrical 
knowledge and skill, in securing strength of structure and 
economy of space. Do unintelligent physical forces secure so 
wonderful an intellectual result? Does the atom of brain of 
the; bee secure so wonderful an intellectual result? It is 
aljsurd to take either position. There must be an intelligence 
alx>ve the bei*, that has given to the bee the instinct that 
blindly secuK« this result. Whence came the instinct, the 
iiisirunient so wonderful in its character, and where is the in- 
telligence that solved the j)roblem it so unerringly works out? 
Multiplie<l instances might Ijc given, where, in obtaining 
food, providing shelter, evading danger, and in other particu- 
lars, instinct exhibits a wonderful of)edienco to the most 
profound problems of mathematics, mechanics, chemistry, 
natural history, and other sciences. The intelligence is not 
in the insect or animal. The iastinct does not solve the 
problem, or accjuire this wonderful knowledge, yet there is 
an intelligence that solved the problem and had this kuowl- 
edge, and such intelligence must have given the instinct that 
so wonderfully and unerringly acts as the instrument of this 
knowledge. It is not in the animal or the instinct. Is it in 
the unintelligent forces of nature? Did they accomplish so 
wonderful an intellectual result? Evolution is utterly impo- 
tent to account for the intelligence or the instinct, the won* 
derful instrument of the intelligence. 
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Evolution can not account for reason and its I'esults as seen 
in man — self-consciousnesB, and rational intuitions of cau- 
sation, infinity in space and time and being and causation, 
power of reasoning and demonstration, moral conceptions of 
conscience, moral desert, right and wrong, and retribution, 
religious intuitions of God, creation, government, providence 
and retribution. No stretch of the evolution hypothesis can 
give a shallow of suggestion of the origin of these phenomena, 
the highest phenomena in nature. There is a chasm between 
the most highly organized animal and man that no evolution 
can leap or bridge over. Man's brain capacity is, taken on 
an average of all mankind, over eighty cubic inches. Tlie 
most highly organized ape has a brain capacity of only thirty- 
two cubic inches, although possessing a larger organization 
than man ; or man's brain capacity is over two and a half 
times that of the most highly organized ape. If we compare 
the frontal brain, or reasoning, moral and religious facultii's, 
the ratio is ten to one. Indeed, in the moral and religious 
faculties there is no comparison, for the animal is destitute of 
them. It is destitute of the catholic intuitions of reason, and 
of all power to evolve them ; also of all power of abstract 
reasoning; utterly destitute of all moral and religious in- 
tuitions and all power to evolve them. No amount of con- 
ditions, or change of conditions, or instruction, can ini^wrt to 
an animal one of the dbtinctive characteristics of man, or 
evolve them out of his nature. The brute is destitute of 
all power of self-development. It b^ utter nonsense to talk 
of self-development of man's rational, moral and religious 
nature, or of conditions or influences of physical force and 
matter evolving them, out of tlie animal. No amount of 
degradation can strip man of tliis rational, moral, and relig- 
ious nature, and especially this power of self-development ami 
progress, or rciluce him to the brute. Here is a chasm no 
evolution can leap or bridpe. In its presence evolution is 
dumb. Wallace and Huxley admit this, and even ridicule 
the idea of man's being a development from lower orders of 
animals. 
We have, in our examination of evolution, thus fiur shown 
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that it Ls utterly impotent to account for matter and force, 
for the essential properties of matter and force, for the sixtj 
original elements of matter, and the different manifestatious 
of force, for the distinctive characteristics of each element and 
each force, for the co-ordination, adjustment, and udaptAtioD 
of all these, in a system exhibiting design, plan, prevision of, 
and provision for, all that afterwards appeared, in acconknce 
with law, all expressing and realizing tlie highest ideas of 
reason. It can not account for chemical action or crystallise 
tion, nor for the vegetable cell or germ, seed, life, or plant; 
nor for the animal, cell, germ, life, or organization. It cao 
not account for the organization, growth, and reproduction of 
either. It can not account for sensation, instinct, understand- 
ing, reason, volition, moral and religious nature and intuitions. 
It can not account for the simplest cell of the crudest proto- 
plasm of which it says so much, much less the infinitely higher 
developments of nature, immeasurably above it. 

We will now call attention to another radical defect in 
evolution. Its fundamental axiom is, ''Out of nothing, noth- 
ing comes.'' Now, all life, all possibilities of life, aU basis of 
life, sensation, instinct, reason, and moral and religious nature, 
were in the original star-dust or fire-mist, or they were not 
To siiy that they were present, in any sense, in chaotic fire- 
mist, destitute of even the essential properties of matter and 
force, or at least destitute of all co-ordination and adaptation, 
Ls simply an insult to all common sense. Take the most woo- 
dei*ful piece of inorganic matter in the universe, no matter 
how wonderful and t)eautiful its chemical organization and 
properties, and ask reason and common sense, if you dare, 
if there is in it latent life, sensation, instinct, reason, and 
moral and religious nature; if the life, intellect, spiritual 
nature, and capacities of a Milton are latent in it They an 
not present in inorganic matter, either latent or potentially. 
Then, to say that they are evolved out of what does not 
contain them, is a violation of the axiom, for it evolves the 
most wonderful being in the universe out of what does not 
contain it, or the most wonderful being in the univene oat 
of nothing. Not only so, but it makes the purposdesB, aim- 
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leas workings of blind, insensate 9iatter and blind, irrational 
force evolve what is not in themselves, and what is infinitely 
above them. It makes nothing create the infinite. In in- 
finite mind alone is life, sensation, and reason, and infinite 
mind alone furnishes sufiicient ground for them. But in 
matter and force there is no ground or rational basis for a 
surmise of them. 

But suppose we concede, in violation of all common sense, 
that there is latent nascent plastic life, sensation, instinct, 
reason, and moral and religious nature in fire-mist, in chem- 
ical compounds, in inorganic matter, waiting, for evolution, 
whence comes this wonderful evolution? What are the 
means of this wonderful evolution? Is it the organization of 
matter ? Whence come this wonderful organization of matter ? 
How came matter to be so wonderfully organized ? Evolution 
can only say it is the result of the action of force ; and when 
challenged to account for so wonderful a manifestation of force, 
it tells us, in turn, that this wonderful manifestation of force 
was caused by its own effect, the wonderful organization of 
matter. It is like the clown who believed what the church 
believed, and the church believed what he believed, and he 
and the church both believed the same thing. There is just as 
much explanation of the phenomena of being in evolution as 
there was explanation of what the clown believed, and no 
more. Wonderful organization of matter caused the wonder- 
ful manifestation of force, and the wonderful manifestation of 
force caused the wonderful organization of matter, and they 
both caused each other. Each cause is the effect of its cfiect, 
and each effect is the cause of its cause. In thus assuming 
that all life, reason, and moral and religious nature have been 
eternally potentially present in matter, as did Tyndall in his 
Belfiist speech, the evolutionist makes a god, an infinite fetich, 
out of matter, and gives to it all that he refuses to accept in 
Infinite Mind ; and does this in violation of all reason, which 
declares that matter has not these existences in it, and that 
mind is the only possible ground for them. Keason will de- 
mand, whence came life, sensation, instinct, reason, moral and 
r^liffioiM nature? Were they in star-dunt? It \tt «i\i vqsm\\.V^ 
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(^jinrnon Mii\m to Kiiv ho. if not in it, thev could not be evol* 
yad out of it, for out of nothing, nothing comes. If added to 
it, fn»in whr*nr(», and by what? If you say conditions, it is 
hut a phniM! t(» cover ignorance, for conditions create or cause 
nothing. 'rh(?y may modify, hut they can not create. Thej 
|H-rmit that to exist which has a being from an adequate cause, 
huL th(!y caiiHO notiiing. 

A.-* a Hort of review of our reaj^oning so far, we will call atten- 
tion to a fundamental fallacy pervading the entire process of 
rcHHoning of t)ie physicist. When he meets with one of these 
ohjfrtions to his hy]M)thc:<is, or failures in his explanation, in- 
•<ti'a(l of nuH'ting them frankly he invariably evades them. It 
is ilon«5 in various wavs. A favorite artifice is to direct atteii- 
tioii from the phenomenon that he is challenged to explain, to 
anotlicT which he claims is just like it. He explains the secondy 
liiid then (claims, since they are similar, be has explaineti the 
fir^t. A (\'ireful examination will show that, by the change, he 
h.'iK f'vaded i\w. very point at issue, and his examination of the 
H'('on<l phenomenon never touched the point at Usue, An- 
oihrr favorite evasion is to sukstitute something else for the 
real insue, and (ait down the man of straw of his own con- 
struction, and Icavt^ the issue untouched. Another is to spend 
a ^.n-cnt. deal of time over minor |)oints that need no explana- 
tion, and by a multitude of wonls over them, obscure the real 
irhuc, and <'l:iim that he has ex])laine<l the difficulty, when he 
hits only hid it out of si^ht in his verbiage. Another is to 
boldly assume all the n^al ditficultios in the problem, and then 
talk of wliat needs no explanation. Darwin does this in his 
hy|Hithesis. Another is to cover up failures by high-sounding 
plirahe-i, or to oiler high-suunding, swelling phrases as explana- 
tions; such as conditions, natural selection, survival of fittest, 
and hetero^reneity an<l liomogeneity. At best they are but 
iiaiiH's for the results of a process, and contain not a shadow 
of exj»lanation of the process. Another is to re-state the diffi- 
culty in such a wav as to leave out all that is vital and diffi- 
cult, and then display gr(>at skill in answering what was not 
presented. Another is to state the objection or difficulty in 
Buch a wav as to caricature it or render it absurd, and then 
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ridicule it, or call it some fearful name, such as anthropomor- 
phism. If the one investigating these speculations will reso- 
lutely hold before his mind the real demands of the problem, 
ind strip the efibrts of the evolutionist of the above evasions, 
there will be no difficulty in seeing at a glance the utter shal- 
lowness of all these speculations. 

Evolution can- not account for the various species of ani- 
mals and plants. We need not examine the various theories 
of evolutionists to account for the genesis of species. We need 
oolj examine the hypothesis of Darwin ; for it is now the 
Biain, and, in feet, almost the sole reliance of the evolutionist to 
aeoount for the origin of species, and in reviewing it we })rc- 
sent a review of the main features of the others. We shall 
eompare this speculation with the demands of the problem, and 
test its sufficiency to solve the problem. We are troubled, not 
with scarcity of objections and arguments, but with the mass 
of oiaterials to be used. A lawyer was once employed to de- 
fend a man who was charged with borrowing a kettle and re- 
fusing to return it. He announced that he expected to prove: 
1. Tliat the plaintiff never had a kettle. 2. That the defend- 
ant never borrowed his kettle. 3. That he had already re- 
turned the kettle. 4. He had paid for the kettle. 5. The 
kettle wajs worthless, and there was no loss to the plaintiflT. As 
strong a case can be truthfully made out against Darwin's hy- 
pothesis. Our first objection is, that it is at best but an hy- 
pothesis, a mere guess. No one, when challenged directly, can 
claim more than this for it, although practically evolutionists 
use it as fundamental, demonstrated truth. They boldly ask 
us to cast overboard the intuitions of our nature and faith, 
and cherished views of years, for this mere guess. The best 
answer to be made to so arrogant and impudent a claim is to 
ask, Is Darwin's hypothesis more than a hypothesis — a mere 
guess? But we are told it will account for the phenomena, 
and therefore we ought to accept it 

We shall show, before we are done, that it will not account 
tor a single one. But even if a hypothesis will account for the 
phenomena, we are not bound to accept it, much less ri^k 
priceless interests on it. No one has given a 8ati&&c>\Ar] ^il- 
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planation of the phenomena of the aurora borealis. The In- 
iiian says that it ir< the spirits of his ancestors, dancing in the 
liappy hunting-grounds, and that thej are luminous, lliis 
hy]>otheisi.s will exphiin all the phenomena, and yet who will 
accept it ? It is as plausible and rational as Darwin's hypotb- 
esis. Here we might stop. When we have said that it is at 
)>est a guess, we have banished it from the realms of scientific 
reasoning. It can be made the basis of not even the simpleit 
scientific statement A lawyer once informed the court tint 
he had twelve reasons why he could not produce a certain wit^ 
ness: 1. He is dead. "That will do," said the judge, "you 
nee<l not give the other eleven reasons." So when we have 
stated that its advocates can only claim that it is a guess, we 
might dismiss it without further thought 

Another objection that we urge is the use that is now be- 
ing made of it. It is brought forward as the explanation of 
the origin of life and specMCs and all varieties of animal and 
vc'g(itii})le life. When assailed and disproved, the evolutionist 
c(K)]ly tells you it is a mere hypothesis, and he claims no more 
for it. Ask him a moment after, how, in his theory of athe- 
istic evolution, he accounts for life, species, and varieties, and 
he will give you Darwin's theoiy as coolly as though it were 
not disproved, and as though he had not abandoned it I 
know of one prominent infidel champion who lectures on it| 
and oiYvi-H it as a scientific solution of life and species ; and yet} 
wli<>n cliallengcd to affirm it in discussion, he backs down, 
and says no one chiims tlhit it is more than mere hypothesis. 
The force of this ohjo^^tion is rendered overwhelming when we 
con-id(;r that tlie hyp thesis a<sumjs the difficulties of evolu- 
tion. It (juietly assumes them as a basis of the hypothesis. 
It is silent conrorning the origin of matter and force; the 
origi:ial elcMnents of matter; the essential properties of raat- 
1<t; the origin of physical forces; the essential proj>erties and 
nrinifrstntions of those forces; the co-ordination; the primor- 
dial constitution of matt(Tand force; chemical compounds and 
ciystiillization. It has not a wonl on that insoluble enigma 
the ori;^in of life, n:r!, stmnge to say, evolutionists use it for 
this very ])ur|H)se. Darwin make** no attempt to account fer 
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the origin of life. He assumes it. He makes no attempt to 
Bocount for the primordial germ. He assumes its exist- 
ence. He makes no attempt to accouut for its properties 
of organization, growth, and reproduction. He assumes all 
these. He makes no atempt to account for the different con- 
ditions he supposes surround his primordial germ. He as- 
sumes them as influencing these germs. He makes no at- 
tempt to account for the adaptation to different conditions, or for 
the power of adaptation to different conditions in the germs. 
He assumes all this wonderful adaptation, or the power of 
adaptation. He assumes that conditions produce new charac- 
teristics, when they are not causes at all. They may permit 
what already exists to cimtinue, but they create nothing. In 
all this we have, step by step, an assumption of the whole 
[Mroblem. He assumes the law of heredity that preserves 
these new characteristics. Conditions produce new eharactor- 
isties in violation of the law of hereditv, and then tlie law of 
heredity proves too strong for the conditions, and jireserves 
these new characteristics. The law of heredity is like the 
Irishman's aim at the calf. He aimed so as to hit if it was 
a deer, and miss if it was a calf. So the law of heredity 
mi(«ses the old characteristics, but always hits the now ones. 

Before we can accept Darwin's hypcrthesis its oven a working 
hypothesis, we must assume the following things as facts. If 
either be disproved, the hypothesis is worthless. 

I. All elementary substances mast be convertible or identi- 
cal, to render possible the almost infinite variations that his 
theory claims. Chemistry utterly denies this. A chemist 
would laugh at it as an absurdity, the claim that iron can be 
transmuted into gold. Darwinism sustains about the same 
lelation to biology, that alchemy did to chemistry, and it will 
take its place with alchemy and astrology. 

n. These different conditions must always give improvo- 
ments. The variations must always be in one direction, from 
ample to complex, from lower to higher, from useless to useful. 

III. Tlie change must be continually and infinitely in that 
diiectlon. The changes must be limitless and infinite, con- 
tmoally in an upward direction. 
12 
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IV. Variations must give greater capacity for struggle tor 
life, greater power to survive. 

Y. Or there must be something in nature that conserves 
and preserves the fittest, the highest, the complex, the usefiil, 
the beautiful. 

VI. That at some time in the develo)>ment, there must be 
produced out of what had no sex that which had sex. 

VII. That there be produced at the same time, and in tlie 
same i)lace, two of opposite sexes, out of what had no sex, and 
that they unite only with each other in sexual intercourse. 

VIII. That whenever an improvement occurs, there be 
produced two of opposite sexes, in the same place, apd at tbc 
same time, having the same improvements, and that they and 
their posterity unite only with those having this improvement 
In no other way could the law of heredity preserve improve- 
ments. 

IX. Or that in each case in the case of the introduction of 
sex, and in the case of every new improvement, vast numbers 
be pixxlueed, and they and their descendants unite with each 
other, or those having these improvements. 

X. One or the other of these alternatives would have to 
occur an almost infinite number of times during the course of 
development. It would have to occur in each improvement, 
in each spc<Mes, and variation. How could this happen with- 
out the ovcr^iight and control of intelligence? 

XI. There must be given an almost iUimitable time for 
this evolution. The time is so long, and the change so im- 
perceptible, as to be practically beyond human knowledge or 
experience. 

Xn. Lastly, that there be a co-ordination and adjustment 
of conditions, and a correlation of variations, during this al- 
mo.st infinite time, to secure the continual and contiuued as- 
cent in one direction. Such are the demands of this hypo- 
thesis. As we have repeatedly urged, it assumes all that is 
vital, and assumes all the difficulties, and all that especially 
needs explanation. 

JIB now examine these wonderful germs. All life and 
'**- of life must have been in each germ, or diflbreat 
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ttanifcdtations of life in different germs. If different mani- 
^tations of life in different germs, whence came the differ- 
ence? Then suitable conditions must have surrounded each 
5enn, or there was power in each germ to adapt itself to con- 
iitions. Whence came this adaptation to conditions, or this 
power of adaptation to conditions? If the same life, but adapt- 
ability to all conditions, existed in each germ, and all possi- 
bilities of life, whence came this wonderful adaptability, and 
these wonder^l posdbilities? If the «ime life and conditions 
in each germ, whence came the difference of development? 
All life, all possibilities of life, and all conditions, must have 
existed in and around each germ, and adaptation to all con- 
iitions. Also conditions, adaptations and possibilities, so that 
Mt the same time, and in the same place, may be evolved out 
of what has no sex, and yet contains what has sex, two of op- 
posite sexes. And as often as conditions evolve an improve- 
meat, two of opposite sexes must be evolved possessing the 
same improvement, and these must l)e repeated as often as 
there is an improvement evolved. These must associate with 
emch other, and so must their posterity. 8uch a number of 
nich ooiucidences, as must have occurred in the course of 
evolution of all animals and plants during the countless ages 
required by evolution, are inconceivable. Again, when it is 
Baid that conditions produce the variations, things are assumed 
to he causes that have not one particle of causal efhcltnicy in 
them. The thing varied must exist. Conditions do not cre- 
ate it. The capacity to vary must exist. Conditions do not 
ereate it. The conditions do not cause the variations. Thoy 
mert^ly permit the variations to be made. There is no causal 
efliciency in the conditions to which Darwinism appeals, as 
the cause of all variations. Survival of the fittest is not a 
cause. It expresses the result of a cause, and not a cause. 
It expresses the result of a process, and is not a factor in the 
process. It is a result co-ordinated with certain physical eon- 
ditioiis. Conditions are not efficient causes. They con, at 
moBt^ be but instrumental causes. They permit causes to act, 
but are not causes themselves. 
Another objection can be made to the use made of i^\\\^\c\s\ 
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forces in the theory of evolution. Physical forces are con- 
stant, definite quantities. They can produce but one constant 
result. Should the same force operate throughout eternity, 
it can produce no diflTerent result, and no more than at first 
Evolution is a progressively varying, and an increasingly 
varying result, and it varies also in the nature of the result 
New and higher nature is supposed to be evolved all the 
time. How can a constant and fixed quantity produce an 
increasingly and progressively varying result, and one chang- 
ing in nature all the time? In the case of man, we can see 
how he can produce greater results as he increases in power. 
We can see also how he can produce results differing in na- 
ture, as he acquires different power. But we can not predi- 
cate the same of forces or causes constant in quantity and un- 
changing in nature. Here is a fatal defect in the theory of 
evolution. It ascribes progressively and increasingly varying 
results, that are consUuitly changing in nature, to constant 
fixed quantities, whose nature ever remains the same. Again, 
physical causes produce movements in cycles, as the course of 
water in the ocean, the vapor, the cloud, the rain, and the 
ocean again. They never produce an indefinite ascending 
progrej»sion, for this would be to violate the physicist's maxim, 
for it makes them evolve what was not in them, both in quan- 
tity and quality. The attempt to evade this, by assuming 
cycles in evolution of the universe, is a preposterous assump- 
tion, for which there is not one particle of proof. Again, 
the objection would remain valid within that cycle, that it 
makes constant quantities produce increasing and different re- 
sults. 

Darwin's hypothesis will merely account for the survival of 
new characteristics when produced. They survived because 
conditions favored such survival. This is no explanation of 
what caused the new characteristics. The theory shows that 
conditions preserved the work of the causes, but does not give 
a hint of the causes. Then the results are so varied, so con- 
tradictory, and so inexplicable often, that Darwin himself 
confesses that but little stress can be laid on conditions of 
life to account for variations. When he eon fiawa this be 
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yields the whole theory ; for the gist of the theory is, that con- 
ditions have produced all varieties of animal and vegetable 
life. Reason demands what power raised the plant from in- 
organic matter, the animal from the plant, and man from the 
animal. Whence came organization, sensation, instinct and 
reason? Were they in the fire-mist, or added? If you say 
in the fire-mist, you insult common sense. If you say added, 
reason asks whence and by whom? If you say conditions 
evolved them, you cover up ignorance or evasion, by a conven- 
ient phrase. Conditions may mo<lify, but they can not cre- 
ate. The evolutionist often covers up his failures by conven- 
ient expressions, and endeavors to cheat us by sonorous 
phrases. He talks much of the "laws of nature ** and **the 
nature of things." We are told that the laws of nature pro- 
duced certain results, and that they are the result of the na- 
ture of things. No doubt things have a nature, and doubt- 
less all are in acconlance with law. But when the evolutionist 
talks about the laws of nature, giving existence to that nature 
in which they inhere, and without the existence of which they 
could not exist, or of the nature of things giving a nature to 
things, he confounds cause and effect. We might as well 
talk of a man's conduct giving him an existence. 

The same vagueness pervades Darwin's entire use of the 
terms — ^natural selection, sexual selection. Tliev are merelv 
results and not causes. They are results in a process, and 
not factors in the process. If Darwin were to be compelled 
to define these terms, and to state definitely what ho could 
attribute to them, he would be comp(?lle<l to exclude the 
greater part of what he now attributes to them, and certainly 
all the important part. Let the evolutionist be compelled 
to define clearly what he means by these terms, and state 
definite! V what he can attribute to them, and nine-tenths of 
what he attempts to cover up by them, and a still larger pro- 
portion of what he attempts to account for by means of them, 
would be removed out of their reach. 

Another juggle with words is found in the terms creation 
by law, and creative law, now so constantly on the tongue 
of the evdiationist If these expressions merely m^axi ^i^i*a^. 
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creation wasi iii accordance with law, in accordance with rea* 
tion, will, and the attributes of the Divine mind, no one wii'. 
o])ject. But if it means that the law creates, we ask, ''is 
law a force, a creative power?" Law is merely the manner 
in which the force acts. Creative law merely means the man- 
ner in which creative power was exercised. Then we would 
ask the evolutionist, who is so continually parading creative 
hiw, and creation by hiw, as the solution of all things, Is the 
law that which creates, or is it merely the manner in which 
the creative power acts? If used in the former sense, it is 
the veriest jugglery with words. If in the latter, there is 
no cause of creation — explanation of the cause of creation in 
it. A most palpable illustration of this jugglery with words 
la found in Wallace's attempt to account for the fertilizatioa 
of certain plants by insects who carry the pollen from one 
sex to the other. There are such evidences of design in the 
whole process, especially in the gins, traps, and springs in the 
plant, to com})el the insect to do the work, that design by 
creiitive intelligence is tlie first thought by every mind. Wal- 
lace asks, why not creation by law or creative law produce such 
a result without a direct act of creative intelligence? We 
reply by asking, How can an order of acting, or an order in 
which the forces of nature act, produce any thing? Above all, 
how can an order of acting produce a different order of act- 
ing, as he supposes in this case, and especially one so new, so 
different, and so opposed to the former order which is sup- 
posed to produce it? All talk about creation by law, or of 
oreativo law, in the sense of law being the efficient cause of 
creation, is nonsense, for law is merely the manner in which 
creative forcx3 acts ; and a manner of acting can not produce a 
difTorcnt manner of acting, or tliat which acts in a different 
manner. 

Then that which creates must be something different from 
the law, for tliat only expresses how that which creates acts. 
We must eithor assume tliat matter and force have creative 
energy, or that it is back of, and above matter and force, and 
acts on and thmugh thcni. We have already repeatedly 
shown that the first assumption is at)surd; but even if we con- 
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cede that matter and force have creative energy controlled by 
law, whence came this creative energy, and whence came this 
wonderful law that rules it. The highest conceptions of rea- 
son are realized in this energy and in the law that controls 
its action. Who made this law, for law is but the expression 
of the reason and will of mind ? When we speak of the laws 
of nature, reason demands who made the laws? The term 
law, necessitates the existence of mind, of whose reason and 
will the law is an expression. In asserting direct creation by 
intelligence, we do not affirm incessant interference, nor set to 
one side the regulative influence of law in creation. God 
creates, and in a course of development, but is ever present 
in the development, and acts in accordance with law, the 
fa^hest law — ^law of infinite reason. AVc admit that law in- 
cludes the miiv^rse in its domain, but the question is, What 
kind of law? Is it a law of blind, fatal necessity, such an 
application of the term law to the ongoings of mere matter 
and force would imply? Or is it a law of rational action, a 
law of intelligence? In pniyer and providence there Ls law,* 
a law of rational intelligence. In variableness of law, when 
used in a rational sense, does not preclude the idea of ])ur})0hie 
and will. On the contrary, it is necessary to render the 
forces controlled by this law susceptible of being used by in- 
telligence and will, for it renders certain tlie result. Laws 
of nature are rendered subservient to the purposes of mind 
and will by varying the conditions, and using other laws and 
mechanical appliances. Man does this, and in this way 
renders sulwervicnt to his purposes this invariability. The 
fame thing is done all through nature. The greatest strength 
of materia], with tlie greatest lightneas is secured in the hol- 
low tubular bone of the bird, as in the tubular bridge, or 
hollow columns. Intelligence used the laws of nature to 
render subservient to purpose other laws of nature. 

Another fundtimental objection to evolution and Darwinism 
ia, that they violate all inductive philosopliy. They do not 
investigate the wonderful and unique domain of rational, 
BKMra], religious and spiritual phenomena, and reason from 
die phenomena to the etiuse. The evolutionist e\t\\et xe^w^^^ 
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to recognize the existence of such a domain of phenomena, or 
refuses to investigate ; or he assumes, in violation of all sense, 
that they are identical with physical phenomena ; or, in vio- 
lation of all reason, he applies to them the results and reason- 
ings of the phy:«iical world, so radically different. Nature is 
used in the narrow and low sense of mere physical nature 
alone. In investigating nature we have man's rational, mor- 
al, religious and spiritual nature and ideas, and all they sug 
gest, as tlie highest element of nature and means in investiga- 
tion. The evolutionist usually denies will and even spontane- 
ity in nature, even man himself. Tyndall did this in one of 
his lectures. Tliere was no spontaneity in the lecturer, in his 
choice of subject, in his choice of materials for experiments, 
in his choice of words to express his thoughts. Closely allied 
to this is the objection that Darwinism and evolution ignore 
entirely all religion, morality and reason, all moral, mental 
and religious causation. The only conditions they recognize 
are physical conditions. They overlook reason, morality and 
religion as factors in evolution, and the highest factors. 
Spencer's system of evolution is defective in this particular. 
He overlooks entirely all intelligent data and factors of evolu- 
tion ; or he overlooks the difference between them and unin- 
telligent factors. He tacitly attributes all to unintelligent 
factors. His external and internal factors of evolution are 
not even forces but the way in which forces act. Homogen- 
eity, heterogeneity, integration and differentiation are not 
forces or causes, but terms expressing how forces and causes 
act. He attempts to cover the nakedness of his system with 
these words of amazing length and thundering sound, and to 
cheat his reader into a belief that he has given an explana- 
tion and a cause for the evolution, as Martinus Scribblerus 
accounted for the roasting jack roasting meat : ** It roasted 
meat in consequence of an inherent meat-roasting property of 
the jack"! 

Another objection is that physical science can not settle the 
question of absolute creation. Physical science can only set- 
tle questions concerning phenomena that it observes, and can 
ijjvestigate. Absolute creation is a phenomeDon that has 
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never come within the observation of physical science. It 
has only observed derivative creation through reproduction. 
It can only investigate the phenomena of nature and learn 
their characteristics. In doing tliis it must use the funda- 
mental principles of reason, as its basis and guide ; and when 
it has placed before reason the phenomena and characteristics 
it has accomplished its work. Reason must, from the nature 
and characteristics of the phenomena, settle the question of 
absolute creation. The question of absolute creation must be 
settled by reason and religion ; by the rational and relig- 
ious portion of man's nature. It is conceding to physical 
science what is utterly out of its province, to concede to it, 
the power to settle the question of absolute creation. Phys- 
ical science can investigate the stomach of tlie murdered 
man, and detect poison ; but the question of who placed it 
there and the character of the act form no part of the prov- 
ince of physical science. Let physical science go on reveal- 
ing phenomena and their characteristics, but reason must de- 
cide from what is thus furnished to it their cause and the 
character of the cause. 

Most all the objections that the evolutionist urges to the idea 
of creation are the results of derivative creation, and not of 
absolute creation. The perversions of animals and forces of 
nature by man and the infelicities seen in nature, are a part of 
derivative creation, and not of absolute creation. They result 
often from the abuse of the freedom given to man, and are nec- 
essarv to such a state of freedom. Belief in God's creative ener- 

m 

gy and action does not rest on j)hysical grounds. It can not be 
tested by them, or disproved by them. It rests on primary intu- 
itions of the reason. Physical facts can not disprove these intui- 
tions or the belief resting on them, for they do not rest on phys- 
ical facts. Phvsical facts can not test them . Ph vsical science can 
decide the qualities of the parts or the whole, but it can not test 
or disprove the axiom that tlie sum of the j)arts equals the whole. 
Belief in God*s creative energy and action no more rests on 
physicjil grounds than the above axiom re.<t.s on the nature of 
the ports or the whole. When we call the attention of the 
evolutionist to the wonderlui chriracter of t\."* cov\y$^ o? %N<A\Vr 
13 
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tion, he attempts to evade it by calling attention to the w(Hh 
derful character of the process of reproduction, — the evolution 
or development of man out of a microscopic animalcula that 
unites with a mere speck of albuminous matter. But the 
cases are not analogous. The evolution of a new species is 
a hvpotheds of something of which no one has had any ex- 
perience, in anv age in a single instance. The other is a fact of 
daily experience in thousands of cases for thousands of years. 
In one case all that is evolved is in the germ, however minute, 
and we know the result has been evolved out of it. In the 
other we liave no knowledge that the result was potentially in 
the beginning. It can not be proved to be there, and it is an 
insult to common sense to say it is there. AVe have no expe- 
rience of its being evolved out of the starting point, and know 
nothing of the process, not even its mode of acting. 

We now reiterate a thought already suggested. We can 
not allow the words ** science," "practical science," "practical 
knowledge," and "verification," to be narrowed and j)erverted 
until destroyed. We can not allow the rational part of our 
nature to be discarded, nor permit the fundamental intuitions 
and ideas of our nature to be ignored and cast to one side, or 
sneered out of existence as metaphysics. The regulative ideas 
and principles of all departments of science, thought, and in- 
vestigation arc metaphysical, are metaphysical conceptions 
above and beyond all mere phenomena. We can not think 
or reasoiy on phenomena, or classify them, or take one step in 
science without them. Met^iphysical ideas or intuitions impel 
us to investigiitc phenomena. Metaphysical ideas or concep- 
tions arc our sole means of determining their characteristics. 
Metaphysical conceptions enable us to generalize and classify 
them. The physicist generalizes his phenomena, and classifies 
them in accordance with ideal conceptions. He can not in- 
vestigate without basing his investigations on ideal concep- 
tions. His examination of phenomena is conducted by meta- 
physical analysis. All his comparisons, deductions, anticipa- 
tions, speculations, and reasonings are metaphysical. Lewes 
admits this, and says that science is compelled to classifyt 
axrange, and co-ordinate all facts into a general system by 
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means of ideal concepts. He calls this necessity an infirmity 
of the mind. • In so doing he perverts reason to dethrone 
reason. The infirmity is in the per\'ersion of reason that re- 
jects this catholic tendency of the mind to save a system of 
speculation. The same perversion of reason is seen in tlie 
attempt to cast to one side all the regulative ideas of reason 
that have been recognized for thousands of years. Phenomena 
are stripped of all connecting links of thought, all correlating 
ideas of reason. Science is rendered impossible, and philos- 
ophy a chimera. It is impossible for man to move one step 
in scientific investigation without the rational ideas of plan, 
system, method, law, adaptation, coordination, design, pre- 
vision and provision. Back of all ideas of force and {)henom- 
ena, lie the ideas of co-ordination, adjustment and adaptation 
of them, for what follows. When a man goes so far as to 
relegate all ideas of force, and every thing connected with it, 
except numerical relations, and finally even numbers them- 
selves, to metaphysics, and then claim that they are no part 
of real science or practical knowledge, he has abdicated all 
use of reason, and stripped reason of the only means it jx)s- 
sesses of working. We can not allow a vast atrocious system 
of the most abstruse and abstract metaphysical reasoning to 
tear down all metaphysical conceptions, and then commit 
suicide by destroying metaphysics, to cap the climax of ab- 
surdity. No reasoning is so metaphysical as that of these 
physicists, who so denounce metaphysics. It is the worst kind 
of metaphysics, and the most perverted. 

Another objection to the speculations of the evolutionist is 
his absurd denial of all teleology in the processes of nature. 
From the time the first mind observed the phenomena of 
nature, until the present, every rational mind, exce})t a few 
like the evolutionist, who abdicate all reason, has recognized 
order, co-ordination, adjustment and adaptation in the con- 
stitution, processes and phenomena of nature, exhibithig pur- 
pose, design and plan, with system and meth(xl, showing pre- 
vision of, and provision for, all that occurs, all governed by 
law ezpreffiing the highest conceptions of reason. To evade 
the inevitable conclusion that all these have their T\^e,^^\vxN 
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and on]y conceivable ground in mind, and the only legiti- 
mate conclusion that there is an intelligent Creator, the evo- 
lutionist denies all teleology in nature. There is but one 
parallel case of as mad negation of reason in history. Pyrrho 
of Elsea denied that there was any thing real in existence, 
and carried his madness so far that his friends had to keep 
guard over him to save his life. He would have walked 
over a precipice, saying it was merely imaginary. Just as 
his imaginary precipice would have broken his real neck, so 
the denial of teleology, by the physicist, breaks his mental 
neck, and renders him incapable of reasoning, or being rea- 
soned with. Theism and common sense says an organ exbts 
in certain conditions, because it was made for the conditions, 
and adapted to them. Darwinism says that Bomehoio an or-— 
gan exUts in certain conditions, because out of many it wa» 
somehoiv able to persist in the conditions, in which it fom^wu^^ 
happened to be. Teleology and common sense says every or — 
gan and function is a rifle bullet, fired by intelligence at 
mark, the end des^igned, or purpose for which the organ o 
functions was planned. Experience says that it hit th 
mark every time, as infinite intelligence would certainly do. - 
Darwinism says each organ and function is a grapeshot, andJ 
one of an infinite series of volleys of grapeshot, fired some — 
how, no one knows how, at no object whatever, for there i 
no design or purpose in nature, and one after another in th 
infinite series happened, mmelwxo, one don't know how, to hi 
something, and somehow ^ we don't know how, results were-^ 
produced, and Bomehow, we don't know how, these results 
were connecte*! in ascending series, that wmfhoWj we don't 
know, ascends from lower to higher, from simple to complex, 
and from useless to useful. Darwinism may deny the above 
statement, but it is perfectly correct, unless it recognizes 
teleology or design in nature. Common sense will inquire: 
^Vhy was there any thing to be fired? Why was it fire^l? 
How came any of them to hit something? Why was there 
something for it to hit? What was that something hit? 
Why does hitting that something produce an efiect, especi- 
ally in the direction of improvement? Why does any, in 
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ihe infinite series, hit the same something? Why produce 
the same effect? Above all, why produce an increasingly 
var}'ing effect? Why are the effects so related in kind and 
order and succession, as to produce an ascending series, from 
lower to higher, from simple to complex, from useless to use- 
ful? Why are the results perpetuated and co-ordinated? 
Darwinism says that the most wonderful, intricate and com- 
plex apparatus was thoroughly adapted to the most wonder- 
ful ends by trial and failure, by unintelligent forces. Or, 
rather, the most wonderful apparatus, thoroughly adapted, 
was produced without trial or purpose, by the aimless and 
purposeless fortuitous workings, defective workings of blind, 
insensate matter and blind, irrational force? Common sense 
asks: Do blind forces ever try? Can any thing result where 
there is no trial to do any thing? Do blind forces correct 
defects, errors, or failures? Could they improve? Could 
they retain improvements? 

The utter absurdity and fatuity of attempting to deny tele- 
ology in nature, is seen in the continual use that Darwin and 
other evolutionists are compelled to make of toleological 
terms, in describing nature and the processes of nature. The 
evolutionist can not describe a single organ, function or j)ro- 
eess of nature without using teleological terras. In Darwin's 
descriptions of animals and plant^^, he continually speaks of 
"admirable contrivances," "wonderful design," "adminible 
machines," of "gins," "traps," "spring guns," and "ma- 
chines," and exhausts the teleological vocabulary, and tlien 
assures us that he fails to express all that he observes. Take 
the case of certain flowers, the orchids of Madagascar. Tliey 
are fertilized only by certain moths, that carry on their bod- 
ies the pollen from one sex to the other. There are most ad- 
mirable contrivances for luring the moth into the nectary of 
the plant. Then there are admirably contrived spring guns 
that project the pollen on the moth. Then the nectaries of 
these orchids are remarkably long, and the moths have a cor- 
respondingly long proboscis. Reason asks, how came these 
orehids with these remarkably long nectaries? Above all, how 
dine the moths to have proboscises correspoiidvxig \i\\)ti \!)ci% 
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^ H:-v *!a2K> iht op.4l:•i^ &> l< dependent on 9ucfa an 
ilr^:^ -rr:— A-T^'-'A.'.;^ ctr-cikriTaAre ^x- fertiliaition ? Evolutioa 
•AVf ..^lers&in d/ver^ %Tpcifiwd to bsTe onosiiallv lon^ necta- 
rl*^ : And zai-cbs. in stririnf to naeh into the nectaries, elonga- 
tei ihfcir p'r:>c:«^«e^se<. acd dowers and moths continued this 
pr>cesi^ in txie dirrcxi<>n until we have these results. It has do 
ansver f .<- like qnerr-. How came the flowers to he dependent 
on §uch a ci:-ntnvance f>r ^rtiiiiation? Except Wal]aoe*s sub- 
terfuge. It is the r«$ulc of creation bj law. But reason asks, 
Hmw came the orchi«is with unusually loDger nectary? Here 
we have ci:»ndiri»>ns doing what they never did before. Why 
did n«.»t the moths leave them for other ftowers? Why not 
the rnoth^ perpetuate smaller flower? adapted to them ? Why 
sh«*uld n€t?"tari€s keep gp>wing longer? ^Vhy any feature, and 
what feature, persist in existence? Why not stop? AVhy not 
be ^Je^t ? Evolution has not an answer to all this. Again, the 
worthl€^ness of the theory can be seen in the &ct, that it 
ar-i-ount* just as well for opposite results from the same con- 
dititiDS had they come up for explanation. It applies equally 
well to the most coutmdietorv cases, and from the same condi- 
tioiis. It is like a slopshop ci^at. It fits every body, one as 
wffU as another, and fits nobody. Such speculations fit one 
ciLie as well » another, and are utterly worthless to explain 
anv. 

Wallace admits that Darwin has to use teleological lan- 
guage in describing nature, and that he does himself; but 
attempts to evade the only logical conclusion that there is tel- 
eology in nature, by saying it is metaphorical and an infirmity 
of thought Grant that the language is metaphorical for a 
moment ; it does not remove the idea of teleology in nature. 
There must be teleology in nature, as there is in man's oper- 
ations — there must be similar features in them, teleological 
featun^s, or the metaphorical language could not be used; 
and would not be demanded by the nature of the case. But it 
is not mdaplwrlealy nor is it an infirmity of thought. I won- 
der what the evolutionist will leave to us of our rational ideas 
and conceptions when he has disposed of all infirmities of 
thought. In describing the processes of nature, the evolution- 
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ist invariably uses* teleological language and in speaking of 
the operations of what he calls the laws of nature, he invari- 
ably anthropomorphizes them ; or he applies to these opera- 
tions the terms he uses in describing man's operations. This 
is not an infirmity of thought but a necessity of truth. The 
processes of nature, and the operation of its laws and forces, 
contain ns their fundamental characteristics the same feat- 
ures, that in man's operations we call co-ordination, adjust- 
ment, design, plan, system, with prevision and provision. The 
evolutionist can not describe nature without recognizing these 
characteristics, and using these terms. Man in so doing, does 
not, by an infirmity of thought, project himself into nature. 
He merely recognizes, of necessity, the iiindamental charac- 
teristics of intelligent operations in man's works and the pro- 
cesses of nature. Then, by the language of the evolutionist, 
when describing nature, and in his attempts to disprove tele- 
ology, do we establish teleology in nature. Reason says tlio 
design must have had a designer. So palpably is this the 
Ciise, that evolutionists intuitively ascrilje the rudest imple- 
ment in a cave to intelligence. They do not ascrilxi for one 
moment, the rudest splinter of flint to natural forces. But 
that wonderful instrument — the eye— was the result of blind, 
irrational forces, working without plan or purpose. 

(l!ommon sense says evolution must have had an evolver. 
»Self-e volution, spontaneous evolution by blind, insensate mat- 
ter and blind, irrational force, in their aimless and purpose- 
less ongoings, is a caricature on common sense. Evolution 
without plan, aim or purpose is equally absurd. If the evo- 
lutionist demands why we ascribe purpose and design to organs 
and functions, we reply, because intuition and common sense 
does so, and always has done so. The evolutionist himself 
can not describe them without doing so, or speak of tlieni 
without doing so, even in his attempt to disprove design. 
When we have traced matter and force back to the crudest 
GODception we can have of them, we have to place mind 
back of them to co-ordinate and adjust them, and adapt them 
to this course of evolution. We have to look on them as co- 
ordinated and regulated by mind and will, or to IVUdlVj ^xv- 
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(low them with thought and will, by attributing to them what 
can be evolved by mind and will alone. Man learns to adjust 
and use the forces of nature. He learns the thought or idea 
hy which they can l>e adjusted. The Infinite Mind adjusted 
them by infinite idea or thought. If it had not been so man 
could not adjust and use them, for he could not learn or ap- 
prehend the idea by which they are adjusted, and can be ad- 
justed. The evolutionist can not show that this course of 
nature is a path along which mind did not travel, andxcould 
not have traveled, except by showing that it is unideal and 
irrational. When he has done this, he has destroyed all sol- 
enc^, and rendered sc'ience an impossibility. When the evo- 
lutionist has cast out of nature all idea of teleology, he has 
destroyed all science, and rendered all science impossible, and 
rendered all use of nature by human reason an impossibility. 
It is certainly a strange &tuity that those who claim to be 
par exceUeiice scientific^men, and who arrogate to themselves 
the work of explaining nature, should think that they can do 
so only by emptying the processes of nature of all reason and 
thought, all t^^leology. The processes of nature can be apj- 
prehended by reason only by showing that reason had nothing 
to do with them, and that they are irrational and unideal! 
Nor do we anthropomorphize Grod, in recognizing teleology in 
nature. Nor do we evade teleology, or e}q)lain it away, by 
shouting ** anthropomorphism," or that we make God in our 
own image and likeness. The evolutionist anthropomorphizes 
the laws of nature, and anthropomorphizes Grod. He speaks 
of the processes of nature just as he does of man's operations, 
because they exhibit the same characteristics and evidences 
of mind. He anthroponoorphizes Grod when he objects to the 
idea of GocFs doing certain things he finds in nature. He 
anthropomorphizes the Creator, and makes him like himself. 
He means, I would not have done so, hence God could not have 
done so — the very worst kind of anthropomorphism. Let us 
learn and accept what is in nature, and not anthropomorphize 
God, by assuming what is not, in opposition to what is, as 
does the evolutionist. The evolutionist in anthropomor- 
^dlhiziDl? the processes of nature, proves that such a process 
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18 legitimate and indeed unavoidable. The Absolute Mind 
is not necessarily radically and essentially different from finite 
mind, any more than absolute space must necessarily be rad- 
ically and essentially different from finite space. 

We have already called attention to the fact that, in the 
primordial constitution of matter and force, in the first con- 
stitution of the original elements of matter and its properties, 
the first constitution of force and its manifestations and pn)i>- 
erties — in their numbers, proportions and relations, as to when, 
where, how long, how often, with what power, and in what 
order of succession, they shall act, in the figure of the planets 
and their orbits, and of systems in their relative densities, 
distances and masses and motions — in chemical action and 
crystallization — in the processes of nature in vegetable and 
animal life, there are realized the highest ideas of reason. 
After the research of thousands of years, man has scarcely 
entered the vestibule of this arcana of pure reason and 
thought! Evolution denies this, or refuses to recognize it, 
and attributes these infinite intellectual realizations, and the 
working out of these infinite rational i<leas, to the aimlea<^, 
purposeless workings of blind, irrational force, working with- 
out reason, idea or thought. Here is a radical error in the 
reasoning of the evolutionist. He attempts to strip what re- 
quires the highest efforts of reason, and taxes the highest ef- 
forts of thought even to apprehend it, of all coimection with 
reason and thought. He can not even descril>e the processes 
of nature without exhausting the vocabulary of purely rational 
ideas, and yet he attempts to account for and explain the 
processes of nature without connecting them with reason and 
thought, and even denies all such connection. This suggests 
another palpable fallacy of the evolutionist. He denies all 
connection of mind with the processes of nature, yet such Is 
the primordial constitution of things, and such the processes 
of nature in their characteristics and nature, that he can not 
speak of them without using terms recognizng their connec- 
tion with mind, and having their necessary and only conceiv- 
able ground in mind. Does he say fixed laws or processes? 
Who fixed the laws or processes? Does he say t^^vAwc cw 
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orderly laws or processes? Who regulated the laws or pro- 
ces.se:! in this order? Dues he say order of nature, plan of 
nature, system of nature, method of nature, or constitution of 
nature? Who gave to nature this order, plan, system, method 
or constitution? Who planned, ordered, systematized, meth- 
odized, or constituted nature? Does he say unchangeable, 
unalterable or invariable laws of nature? The expression im- 
plies coordination, adjustment and adaptatian in this unalter- 
alile, unchanging and invariable mode of acting. Then when 
he speaks of the anticipations of nature for results to fol- 
low, of its previsions of, and provisions for, coming existences 
and phenomena, he speaks of what can be done only by mind, 
and has its only conceivable groimd in mind. In all his 
s])eculations, he uses terms and ideas having their only con- 
ceivable ground in mind, because he can not describe nature 
without using them, and while doing so, senselessly denies the 
great truth necesswirily implied in them. We have in our 
operations the control of force by intelligence and will. We 
have our terms expressive of such action. The correspond- 
ence there is between our own operations, which we know and 
epcak of as controlled by mind, and the processes and laws of 
nature com pells us to use the same terms, implying the oper- 
ation of reason and thought, in describing the processes of 
nature. Buch, then, is the nature of the processes and laws 
of nature, and the evolutionist can not describe them with- 
out recognizing that they have their only conceivable ground 
in mind. 

Electricity contn)ls muscles, but that by no means explains 
the mystery of life, or does away with spirit, any more than 
the electricity that passes along the wire will accoimt for 
the message, or dis])ensc with the operator. Huxley says, in 
reganl to Pale/s famoas design argument, based on the 
watch: **If the watch could he conceived to be the product 
of a less perfect structure, improvetl by natural selection, then 
it would appear to l)c the result of a method of trial and error, 
worked by unintelligent forces." In the first place the sup- 
position can not be made. Natural selection, or, rather, blind 
.irrational matter and force, don't impDve. There would be 
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no trial, for nothiDg is tried by uniutclligent forces. There 
would be nothing to make the trial, for unintelligent forces 
do not try. There would be no error but a fortuitous work- 
ing, for there was no aim. There would be no method, but 
an aimless, purposeless outgoing of unintelligent forces. Tlie 
constant advance in nature, if a correction of trial and error, 
proves design and purpose. The watch being unintelligent, 
does not exclude design in the intelligent use of unintelligent 
matter and force. Because results are attained, seemingly 
by unintelligent matter and force, does not exclude intelli- 
gence and design in co-ordinating, adjusting and adapting 
matter and force to secure the result. This error appears in 
every page of the speculations of the evolutionists on this 
topic. Because unintelligent matter and force in nature 
produce results, and evolutionists can point out what matter 
and force produced them, does not exclude design and intelli- 
gence in their adjustment, co-ordination, any more than point- 
ing out the form or process producing result in the watch 
excludes design in its production. It is no argument for the 
evolution of the watch that such forms exist, nor that it is in 
harmony with conditions, unless it be shown that conditions 
produce the watch, or are the causes of the adjustment of the 
watch. Nor should it be claimed that the watch be formed 
in an instant perfect and in motion, nor that law and order 
of nature were violated in making it, because nature did not 
make it; nor, if made by machinery, that machinery shows 
that inteUigence had nothing to do with it ; nor that the ma- 
chine must be like the watch — that is, that it varied but 
slightly from what produced it. All these blunders are made 
by the evolutionts in objecting to the theory of creation. 

Another moat palpable absurdity of the speculations of the 
evolutionist, and one that runs through all his speculations, 
is this : He seems to think that an accurate description of 
the processes of nature is an explanation of what produces 
them, and why they operate in that manner. He mistakes 
t description of the law of a phenomenon, and its mode of 
acting, for an explanation of what causes the phenomenon. 
Ab well might we take a catalogue of the invontvoi\a oi \}tv^ 
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. rre^ z c JJL -riT jzArx-c of ibe nuchinenr: or an €X- 
7" t -: : . v 1 : i.-lLz-r -r^raies. kt an explanation of 
:>--■: _ -- J .: : c ±2. •^xcLuniiLiXi «.•!' the force for a h»- 
: :•- : :'t - t .: r. v !a.-*^Yi::j^ phenomeiui and labeling 
: . -.. _i " "-■•■.:_- :-._- :r- ^. ?I rlve^ of leanifd phrase:*, 11 
: »- :.:t *. - --:. > _•.: iz. -rxplauaci'ju of the caase that pro- 

'•:::.:_- ^ J.:: rc-.inx^*ra::- n of ihe o^iDtiiiions in which 
:> vv.r j.:, ■:> : ^:.:-.:iil5 :in*i i-UaL* are pDducetl is no ex- 
: -•.: l:. - : "^ -ul: .n-:?<-.i ihe variation^. Even if conditions 
:r. •::■>.•: :'.r virii:: l.-. which is nft the ca.se. it is no ex- 
i.j^ia.:l:c. T-t ; i-es:: us arise. ''What caused the t-ondi- 
: ;.■:■.■*"' V\":i:i: r:ivr :o rhriu this causal efficienov? What 
irr^L^*: :>.Tn:? Wha: r^ve the life varied? What implant- 
t'i :'..r d.:.:p:a::.G. :o O'.Hi-iitioiis, or the power of adapting it- 
M:': :. o:>:::: :'j*? " Survival of the fitte>t expresses a result 
?.!■.: :. : a oiiu-i^^ '■:' a ;-r».xv>#. The wad cause, the etficient 
i;i;:m:-. i> :: : hin:«--\i ::i >i:oh a phrase, or in such expression?, 
exLVp: ;..« ..i-iny o.'::;n:-.':i ><nse by denying all causation. K 
tl.v r\:-a.lir or* tht>e >r^?i*J:i:i<»r*s will ask, as he procee<l3 with 
hi> nrivdi: ,:. Hc«'.v ni;:ch *A I hi* is mere description of ll>® 
i:i:in:*«.r of ihe prvvx/ss. and how much is an explanation ^ 
liiv ^.tiuso *>t* tl'.e pnxv-><, and of this manner of process, I^^ 
will tin-.l that then? is not a syllable of explanation of t^* 
caus^^ in thorn. 

We have aln-adv I'allo*! attention to the failure of evol 
tion to aco^mnt for lifo, 5*a<:ition, instinct, reason, volitio; 
thoujrht, rational, nit^ral and religious nature. The diflScult^ 
is now attempted to W evaileil or liidden in a phrase lately iC^ 
ventcti, called " c<>rrelation »»f forces." It 13 stated : 

I. There are not many se});irate and di^tinct and even 
tigonistic forces as h:is lx*en supposed. What seems to 
such are but different manifestatiims of but one force. Th^ 
differences in manifestati<m are c:iused by the dificrence of"^ 
conditions under which the force is manifested. All thes^ 
supposed different forces pass into each other, or into the oner 
force. They can be changed into eacli other, and each has 
an equivalent in the other. Some include, motion, heat, elec- 
tricity, gravity, chemiciil action, life, sensation, instiiict^ 
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aoUy Yolifion, thought, and all rational and moral force or 
power, in this one force. They are but modifications or dif- 
teent manifestations of this one force, and the difference in 
ssnifestation is occasioned by the difference of conditions un- 
der which it is manifested. One of the principal conditions, 
or causes of difference of manifestation, is the difference in 
organization or constitution of the matter in which or through 
which force is manifested. 

II. We know nothing of the real or ultimate nature of 
this one force. We can only observe its manifestations and 
their characteristics, and classify them; and when we have 
done this we have reached the utmost that can be achieved 
by science. 

Such, in brief, is the new speculation of the correlation of 
forces. Even if we admit this assumption of science, so called, 
it does not remove the difficulty that is pressed on the evolu- 
Uonist : Whence came life, sensation, reason, thought ? We 
can establish, by an appeal to the observations and writings 
of the physicists themselves, the following positions : 

I. • The nearest conception we can have of force, or the ulti- 
mate nature of force, is our consciousness of mental power in 
action, or of mind force. The next nearest conception is our 
consciousness of vital force or animal life, or animal life force 
in our bodies. 

II. On our consciousness of mind force, or mental power 
in action, is based all our conceptions of force, and all our 
reasoning on force. This we have shown by appeal to the 
phraseology and reasoning of the evolutionist himself. 

in. We know by consciousness, that there is a difference 
between the mere animal life force of our bodies, regulated 
and controlled by our minds, and our minds, which control 
and regulate this animal life force. 

rV. We know by consciousness that our animal life force 
18 controlled and regulated by our minds, exhibiting co-ordi- 
nation, adjustment and adaptation, design, plan, prevision 
and provision in such control and regulation. 

V. All of the displays of this one force in nature, all its ac- 
tions, reactions, and interactions, all of Hs manifest atvovv^ «csv.\ 
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modifications, are controlled, regulated, co-ordinated, adjusted, 
and adapted, in order, method, and system, exhibiting design, 
plan and purpose, with prevision of, and provision for, all that 
is pi*oduced by it, regulated and controlled by mathematical 
and other laws that are purely rational and mental, expressing 
and realizing the highest and most abstruse and abstract con- 
ceptions of reason. 

VI. We intuitively recognize in nature the control and 
regulation of force by mental conceptions and rational ideas, 
and recognize in the manifestations of force, and in their ac- 
tions, reactions and interactions, co-ordination, adjustment, 
adaptation, design, plan, prevision and provision, or the reali- 
zation of the highest and most abstruse and abstract ideas and 
conceptions of reason. 

VII. In so doing we do not project ourselves into nature or 
anthropomorphize nature, but we recognize in nature what the 
evolutionist himself is compelled to recognize in nature, in his 
descriptions of nature, even while denying its existence there, 
the control and regulation of force, exhibiting co-ordination, 
adjustment, adaptation, design, plan, prevision and provision. 
The exact correspondence l)etween what we see in nature in 
the regulation and control of force, and in ourselves in the ac- 
tion of force, controlled and regulated by mind, compels us to 
recognize the control and regulation of mind in both cases, and 
throw back the control and regulation of forces, which we see in 
nature, on to mind as its only conceiveable ground. 

But, although it may seem presumption for me to do so, I 
question this new speculation, called correlation of forces — 
that all phenomena are produced by one force — are but differ- 
ent manifestations of one force. It contradicts our conscious- 
ness that there is a distinction of individuality, identity, or 
being — between force and the mind, which controls force. It 
contnidicts our intuitions that there is a similar distinction 
between life and mere physical force, between reason and the 
physical force of wind or steam. The reasoning by which cor- 
relation of force is established is in violation of every princi- 
ple of inductive philosophy, which demands that we examine 
phenomena, and, from their characteristics, reason to their 
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caase. The evolutionist very properly examines the phenom- 
ena of iDorganic nature, and by their characteridtics determines 
the physical force which is their cause. He does not, however, 
examine all the characteristics of the phenomena and recognize 
that the causes are themselves phenomena, and from all char- 
acteristics reason back to the ultimate cause of all being. But 
in the case of vital and mental phenomena, in violation of all 
inductive philosophy, which he professes to take as his guide, 
he revises to investigate separately the radically dissimihir 
and unique phenomena of life, sensation, instinct, reason, and 
thought, and reason from then characteristics to their cause. 
He either assumes the similarity of the phenomena of the phys- 
ical and mental world, in violation of all sense, or in viola- 
tion of every principle of correct reasoning he applies results 
reached in the physical world to the radically dissimilar phe- 
nomena of the mental world. In its theories of secretion of 
thought by the brain — molecular action, chemical action, vi- 
bration of meduUary particles, etc. — evolution overlooks the 
fact that there must be a self-active cause to originate these 
processes — that there must be an intelligent principle to take 
cognizance of them, and that there is a self-active principle 
that, by means of memory, imagination, and spontaneous 
thought, can arouse all these processes, independent of the 
processes and anterior to them, and also independent of all 
exterior causes. As an exterior cause that affects the body, 
or reaches the mind through the senses and arouses thought 
or emotion is a substantive agent, distinct from the body that 
it influences, or any part of it that it uses in reaching the mind, 
00 must that which, in spontaneous thought uses the brain, ho 
a substantive agent separate and distinct from the brain wiiich 
it uses. As a cause, that irom without would cause nausea 
of a physical organ is a real and substantive agent, sepirate 
and apart from the organ or the nerves or bniin ; so must 
that which, in spontaneous thought, aiuses nausea, be a real 
sabstantive agent, separate and distinct from the nerves and 
bndn or organ. 
If sensatbn be traced to certain nerves, and mental pro- 
to the brain, and difierent mental processes to different 
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jlortions of the brain, the query still arises. Is the brain tbe 
agent or is it the instrument? We have above proved it to be 
tiic in-struinent, and that the agent is a real substantive, intel- 
ligent exi.stence apart from the brain. Such a tracing back of 
sensation and ment;il processes, merely shows that the mind 
acts through the nerves or brain, but it does not explain sen- 
sation or thought ; it does not tell what sensation or thought 
are, nor what mind is, nor what it is that thinks, or uses the 
nerves or brain as its organs or instruments in sensation or 
thought. Suppose, to use the gross language of Carl Voigt, 
the brain does secrete thought, as the stomach does chyle, still 
the question stands unanswered : What is it that operates 
through the brain, and uses it as its organ? To say the brain, 
is to confound agent with instrument, or the actor with his im- 
plements. To assume that it is physical force, is to ascribe to 
it what it does not possess and to argue in a circle. When we 
ask what causes physical force to accomplish so wonderful and 
foreign a result as thought, we are told it is that wonderful 
organization of matter know as the brain. If we ask what 
pro<luces that wonderful organization of matter, the brain, that 
so controls and modifies physical force, we are told that phys- 
ical force, its effect, is its cause. Physical force produces the 
l)rain, and the brain pro<luces the j)hysical force, or mode 
of force called thouirht. Reason savs that the brain is but the 
instrument, and the instrument of a real substjintive, intelli- 
gent agent, distinct from brain or physical force. 

In this si)eculation, the correlation of forces, we have the 
same juggle of words that we have so often exposed. Heat 
is a mode of motion, and light is a mode of motion, and elec- 
tricitv is a mode of motion. All forces are modes of motion, 
says Tyndall, and it is applauded as a profound scientific dis- 
covery or idea. Modes of motion of what ? Motion of what 
demands common sense. If thought be a mode of something, 
or a mode of motion of something, the reason of every thinker 
a»*ks, Modes of what, or motion of what? Then are reason, 
thought, and emotion mere modes of motion of the same force 
that whirls tlie dust in the breeze ? Are these forces capable 
of being resolved into each other? Common sense says they 
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arc not. They may neutralize each other in their influence 
on matter, and not be identical or capable of being resolved 
into each other. Are they identical, or does the use of matter 
by one merely unfit matter to be used by the other ? Excess- 
ive physical toil may unfit one for mental effort, and excess- 
ive mental effort may unfit one for pliysical labor. But docs 
this prove that the forces employed are identical? By no 
meaiis. It merely proves that one exhausted the organizjilioii 
and unfitted it to be used by the other. This is clearly shown 
by the fact that within reasonable limits, j)hysical labor j)rc- 
pares for mental effort, and after mental effort one can enjoy 
and perform physical labor better. Excessive aniativenoss 
unfits one for mental effort, and excessive mental effort unfits 
•one for an exercise of amativeness; but docs this prove tlint 
thev are different modes of the same force, or resolvable into 
each other? Who will utter so gross and absurd a thought ? 
Does it prove more than that each unfits the Ixxly to Iw exer- 
cised by the other, and, as for that matter, by itself? H:u? this 
any bearing on the question as to what uses the physical or- 
ganization in either case, and controls and directs the displays 
of force displayed through it in each case? Then correlation 
of force, is based on a false philosophy — is unproved, is contra- 
dicted by conscious, and can be disproved as far as vital force 
and mental force are concerned. Vital force and nient^il force 
can not be correlated by physical force. The hi.>t evasion is, 
that we can not know any thing about vital [)rinci])le or life or 
soul, or of the cause, or the character of tlie cause of these 
phenomena, that perplex the evolutionist. 

In opposition to this, I affirm that, by consciousness, we 
know more of vital principle and life and soul than we can 
pomibly know of mere physical force or matter; also that 
what we do know of matter and force comes by and through 
our knowledge of self, and the analogies of our knowledge 
of self and vital force. This we have sufficiently elaborated. 
We can leani the cause of the phenomena, and the charac- 
ter of that cause, by the characteristics of the phenomena. 
We can know a Milton, a Plato, a Shakespeare, by tlieir 
workfi, and learn more of their character than did \\\e^x eo- 
14 
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temporaries, or than we can of our cotemporaries, for we can 
render, concerning them, a more dispai>sionate judgment. 
Wo know, from their works; that they possessed cortajn^har- 
actcristics. In the same way we can learn the cause of the 
phenomena of nature, and the attributes of that cause. We 
can learn and know what he has done. From what he has 
done, we know he has certain attributes. What would we 
think of a man who would say that Milton or Shakespeare 
were unknowable. It is infinitely more absurd to say that 
Cr<)<l, the cause of all, is unknowable? 

Let us now test the practical results of Darwinism as a 
working hypothesis. What does it accomplish in accounting 
for the problems of life and the varieties of life? Let us 
admit all that can be truthfully urged as a basis for Darwin- 
ism. There is indicate<l in nature an ascending scale of 
existence, from mechanical combinations of matter, through 
chemical compounds, lower forms of vegetable life up to 
Fiigher forms, lower forms of animal life up to highest forms, 
lower types of the human race and various gradations up to 
itj^ most favored specimens. There are certain facts in em- 
bryology that are very curious. Each higher animal, in 
various stages of its embryonic life, resembles various lower 
ty[x>8 of animals. Man, in his embryonic exbtence, resem- 
bles, in certain respect*, in succession, the four lower grand 
divisions of animal nature. There are certain general or 
archetypal ideas that pervade all varieties of an order or 
species. The species of animal and vegetable nature are sus- 
ceptible of being wonderfully varied by climate, crossing; and 
animals, esj^ecially, by climate, food domestication and cross- 
breeding, and esix^cially by man's influence intelligently using 
these animals and applying these influences. There are cer- 
tain common instincts that jxirvade aU animal nature. We 
concede all of this. Now, shall we concede Darwin's hy- 
pothesis, that all varieties of animal and vegetable life have 
been produced from one primordial germ, or from a few pri- 
mordial germs, by the influence of conditions. Other queries 
arise also. What is the character of these conditions? Are 
they entirely and solely unintelligent — modifications of matter 
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and force? Or has intelligence, and results of intelligence, a 
place among them ? Did intelligence devise and co-ordinate 
and arrange these conditions? Does intelligence control and 
direct them? Is there order, method, system, and plan in the 
operations of these conditions? Are there design, plan, pur- 
pose, prevision, provision, and law of intelligence and reason 
in their action and operations? Some of these queries we 
have already answered. We will now ask, as a matter of 
fiict, do the facts of observation and experience sustain the 
assumpUons of Darwin's hypothesis, that all varieties of veg- 
etable and animal life have been produced by the influence of 
ooaditions on one primordial germ, or a few primordial germ.s ? 

We reply that they do not; and give as our first reason, 
one that is sufficient of itself. The genesis of a new specie's 
of animal or plant has never come within the knowledge of 
man in historic or prehistoric times. Evolutionists may spec- 
ulate as much as they please, but they can not \mnt to a 
single instance, and say that here is the genesis of a new 
species, and we can tell you all about, or even any thing 
about it. They can not point to an instance where conditions 
produced a single species in historic or geologic times. Dar- 
win has confessed that he could not lay his finger on a single 
instance, and say, here is an instance where species has been 
produced according to my theory. He speculates as to how 
he thinks they may have been produced, but never says, **1 
know, or can prove, that this species has been thus i)roduce<l," 
in a single instance. 

Dr. Thompson, an eminent scientist of England, and a be- 
liever in evolution, says, "During the whole period of recorded 
human observation, in thousands of years on land, and lat- 
terly ill the vast area of the sea, as revealed in deep s(?a 
dredgings, not a single instance of the change of one species 
into another has been detected; and, strange to say, in all 
the successive geologic formations and epochs, although new 
species were constantly appearing, and there is abundance of 
evidence of progressive change, no single case has as yet been 
foand or obeerved of one species passing through a series of 
imappreciaUe modifications into another.'* As we \\iw^ x^- 
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pcatedly stated, and so Dr. Thompson also did, geology contn< 
diets and diiftproyes the theory, by showing that the changes 
have been by steps, and that each species has existed in its 
greatesit perfection at first, and that a great many specied of 
the highest [)erfection have suddenly appeared, without any 
pro-existing lower types or prophetic forms. Darwin more 
than once confesses the immutability of species as far as 
human experience and knowledge extends, during all history 
and geologic epochs, Mummies of animals, and remains of 
animals in caves and geologic strata, show that species have 
over remained the same, even during the immense periods 
claimoil by geologv. And they have remained the same 
under all influences of climate, food, and domestication. So 
persistently do species remain permanent under all conditions, 
and vastly diffi^rent conditions, that Darwin confe5«es that but 
little stress can be laid on the influence of condition&r When 
he made that conces.sion, he might as well have cast to one 
side his theorv, for that is based on the influence of con- 
ditions, and is an assuniption that conditions have produced 
all species and varieties. 

Nature has placed a chasm between species in the law of 
hybridization. Cross-breeding between varieties of the same 
s{)ecies is possible, but hybridization between difierent species 
is impossible, except in case of a very few species, and these 
are very closely allied species of the same flimily, and in these 
cases the hybrids are sterile, so that the production of a new 
.species is impossible. Nature thus has positively declared 
that there is an impassable chasm between species, that has 
never been passed, for it can not be passed. No new species 
has been produced by insensible gradation from a lower to a 
higher species, for there are no such insensible gradations 
but an impassable chasm. The difierence between species is 
more than a difierence in degree, it is one of nature and 
kind. 

There is an incompatibility of nature in the case of species. 
Another fact closely allied to this, that renders it of vital im- 
portance : No divergence from any species or stock, ever has 
become sterile to the original stock ; hence, no divezgenoe ever 
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has become a new gpecies. These two fact?, when combiiiecl, 
settle forever D«rwii)'H hyiK)the8i8 concerning the origin of 
sjiecies. Evoliiti<m confounds variability with mutability, 
when they are radically different. Mutability is necessary to 
produce species. Variability modifies species within definite 
limits. Variability has limits, and never passes into muta- 
bility. Another imporUmt fiict connected with this, is that 
when the varying influence is removed, the variation returns 
to the original stock, or partially so. Variation can not go 
beyond certain limits without producing sterility. Man's 
improvements, if carried l)eyond a certain limit, produce ster- 
ility. This is often seen in the nursery and seed gardens ; an<l 
breeders and horticulturalists, and all ])ersons improving 
plants or animals, are oilen under the necessity of retuniing to 
the original stock to restore fertility and vitality. Another 
radical defect in Darwin's theor>' i?* that almost all of its facta 

• 

and illustrations, and all its well-established and important 
ones, are taken from what man, by means of his intelligence, 
has done. By domestication, by change of climate and i()o<l, 
and change of conditions, man's intelligence and a(*tion has 
produced strange variations, but they have never. j)ro<luce(l a 
new species. Evolution attempts, by meafns of what the in- 
telligence of man has done, in prcxlucing variations, although 
it has never produced a new species, to prove that unintelli- 
gent matter and force would pnKluec an almost infinitely 
greater result, a new species. Man's intelligence was needed 
to catise the change of conditions. Animals and plants never 
would have produced them. Man's intelligence was needed to 
apply and render effectual the -conditions, and to perpetuate 
the effects, and continue them in one direction. If man's will 
and intelligence can not produce a new species, using, as he 
does, all the conditions in nature, how can unintelligent 
matUT and force produce thousands, yea hundreils of thou- 
sands? Then we repreat our previous fact, thai sj^eeies have 
definite limits which they never pass, under man s influence 
or any other. Those limits may vary greatly, but they are 
never transcended. 

There are radical physiological differences betw^iv «\)^v^ 
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that are never bridged over by tninsitional forms. Tliere v 
ab?!r>lutely not a transitional form in existence, nor can one be 
found in historic or geologic eiXKjhs. Six?cies can be found 
that partake of the characteristics of two or more species or 
orders or genera, but they remain permanent, in precisely that 
form, as long as they exist The bat is a bat, and the duck- 
billed animal, that has web feet, lays eggs, and suckles its off- 
8pring, is a platypus Jis long as the species exist Since evo- 
lution supposes development to be continually working during 
all time, it, of necessity, must regard every species now in ex- 
L^tence as transitional, and undergoing the process of trans- 
mutation now. It« conditions that it appeals to, to produce 
species, are in existence now, and operating now, and are 
producing the effect they did in the past ; if so, every species 
in existence is transitional. If conditions produce new species 
by imperceptible gradations, there ought to be innumerable 
gradations, and such a confusion of varieties as would dofj 
chu^sifi cation. There would be no chasm between species. 
The transition from one species to another would not be 
abrupt. We would be puzzled to dbtinguish between species 
in the case of any siKJcies. Experience declares that, with 
rare exceptions, species are easily classified. There are im- 
j)as.>^able chasms between them. There are absolutely no 
transitional forms. There is no confusion. Geology gives no 
transitional foruLs. Species appear in their greatest perfec- 
tion at first, and remain the same during all geologic epochs 
in which they exist, and under all conditions. In case of 
the ibis, reindeer and elk, if geology be true, they have re- 
mained unchanged for hundrcils of thousands of years. If 
it be said that change of conditions are needeil to produce 
change in species, we reply that there have been colossal 
<'h:uiges. But selection, we are told, can only act when va- 
riations apix'ar. Then it is not a cause of variations, and 
Darwinism is iriven up. When variations appear now, they 
are monstn>sitii»s, and are eliminated by the very conditionB 
that are supj>osod to preserve them. Nature pronounoes 
against preservation of variations by making* moostrositiee 
e. 
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sm asBumes the transmutation of species. It makes 
chain of connected links, in wliich every link is 
f being transmuted into the link above it, and then 
ixt, and so on. This never has occurred in human 
or knowledge, nor is there the slightest evidence 
experience or knowledge that it ever has occurred 
le instance. The geologic records in all their 
to furnish a hint of such transmutatitm. Our 
8 often called to such transformations as the ^g^^ 
illar, the grub, and the moth. But, unfortunately 
on, the moth never goes higher, but we have from 
, worm, etc. We have this cycle during all ex- 
This fact, with former ones, is sufficient to set to 
II Darwinism forever. When the attention of the 
t is called to these defects in his speculations — 
m not furnish a single instance of the genesis of 
cies by conditions, by the methotl he claims pro- 
!m, nor of a single transitional form, nor of the 
:ion of species — he has two evasions. The first is 
fectiou of the geological record. A more pitiful 
irer was offered. We have, in tlie geologic strata, 
r knowledge, millions of varieties and species. In 
)gic j>eriods, the remains of species, to the number 
thousands, have been catalogued in each epoch, 
consider the vast number of transitional forms 
tion must place between them, and the vast nuni- 
ismutations needed to bridge over the chasms be- 
>m, and then the ease with which the vast and 
form.^, that these transitional forms between the 
cies at least must have had, could have been pre- 
nd then reflect that we find absolutely none, we 
include, that we find none, because there never 
in existence. Countless numbers of species, easily 
have been preserved through tremendous changes, 
b of the transitional forms, if there had been any, 
I been far more easily preserved. 
er evasion is to demand a period of time practi- 
te, to effect the changes that are claimed tot <^Y!^ 
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ditions. We are told that the changes are so gradual j 
imperceptible, that eveu during the period of man's oxiste 
<>n the earth, he has not had sufficient time to obrcrve ( 
l^erccptiWe change. Tlie reply to this eva:*ion is very es 
The extrai>nlinarv births and monstrosities to which s( 
evolutionists appeal are the work of one reproduction. ' 
variations of sftecies, to which Darwin appeals are, at 
thest, the work of a few generations, and often of a few ye 
Changes within the limits of species are always very palpi 
in a Very short period. In the many thousands of anin 
and plants that have existed for thousands of years ^ 
man, there certainly ought to be observed these transitic 
forms, and these transmutations, no matter how long it i 
take. There ouirht to be some evidence of transitional foi 
or transmutations, in so many thousands of years, but tl 
are none. Then wlien we t:ike the geologic strata, and < 
cede to them the millions of vears that the evolutio 

m 

claims, and examine their millions of species, and find 
n single iota of evidence for transitional forms or transi 
tntion, the evasion becomes simply an insult to reason, 
olution makes the action of heat, earthquake and other p] 
ical causes far more destructive than now, during the geol< 
epochs. If there were enormous generations of life dui 
these periods, when conditions were comparatively so un: 
oniblc and even so destructive, why not for greater gem 
tions of new life now, when all is tranquil, and so m 
better fitted to evolution, according to the hypothesis? V 
not tninsitional forms and transmutations now, when co: 
tions are so much better fitted to the work. Finally, 
nttempt to make the change so gradual as to be absolui 
imperceptible by man, in the many thousand years of 
history, and the vast periods of geology, practically remc 
the whole hypothesis beyond human knowledge, and ren< 
it incapable of proof, and makes of It an absurdity, and i 
an insult to all reason and sense to demand that we ace 
a theory that the advocates have to remove beyond all pc 
bility of proof, to save it from utter overthrow. Then ast: 
geology utterly refuse to concede to evolution 
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vast, the infiuite time it demands. If the thousands of years 
of man's history, and if the vast periods of geology, have 
produced no change on certain well-known species, how long 
would it take to develop man from a cloud of star-dust, as 
Tyndall asserts? 

Another fatal objection is furnished by geology, on which 
DarAvinism specially relies. Geology teaches that so far from 
only lower forms appearing only at first, and then passing 
into higher forms and disappearing in this way, as Darwin 
demands, the opposite has been the case. According to Dar- 
winii^m only lower forms should appear in the early geologic 
epochs. They should pass into higher with change of condi- 
tions. All highly organized species have been developed by 
imperceptible gradations from lower types, and each sliould 
have countless lower ancestral types. But in the case of 
fishes, very highly organized species appeared first, and with- 
out anv ancestral forms. Tlie same holds true of the batra- 
chian or frog family. During the mesozoic period, the dei- 
nosauri and other very highly organized animals apix?are<l 
without any progenitors, and appear suddenly without any 
pn>phethic types. Reptiles of much lower organization ai> 
j>eared long after these highly organized animals. All this 
contradicts the ascending gradual scale demanded by Dar- 
winism. Again, geology teaches that species appear in their 
greatest perfection at first. Geology can point to periods 
when they did not exist. Then it ciin point to the remains 
in succeeding epochs, but they are in their highest perfection 
when they first appear. Highly organized species appeared 
early without progenitors, and have persi.<ted throughout en- 
tire geologic epochs, and in many cases during several, and 
throughout great changes of conditions. If there has l>een 
any change it has been one of degeneracy, and not of 
improvement. There has been a progress in creation, hut 
it has been by successive steps. There has been evolution, 
but it has been evolution of the plan of the (-reator. Geology 
clearly teaches that all species, even the most highly organ- 
ized, appear suddenly, and in the highest perfection at first. 
Strongly marked specific diifoj-ences suddenly a\>\^eaY »\^o, «iA 
15 
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not gradually, as demanded by the theory of development 
Greology teaches then that as the earth became unfitted fi>^ 
lower forms, or any forms, they degenerated and disappeared^ 
and others were substituted in their greatest perfection i^^ 
first. All these facts of geology are in direct contradiction^ 
of Darwinism, and every theory of evolution by mere matter^* 
and force. 

Darwinism explains all varieties and species by the influ_ * 
once of conditions on a few primordial germs. There are ^^^ 
few well established facts of geology that ix)sitively contra— ^—^ 

diets this ns.sumption. Darwinism demands change of condi '* 

tions to cause improvements, by means of improvements th^^ -'^ 
fittest were enabled to survive. These lower forms would 
come unfitted to survive and would disappear. But the lowesi 
forms have persisted through all epochs and all changes of^^fc'f 
conditions. These conditions do not determine the order oi -M-^f 
life; or if they do, there have been no changes of conditioiiaB-^^^ 
to evolve new forms of life. The evolutionist may tak^^-^^ 
which alternative he pleases. If conditions determine the^-^^* 
order of life, there has been no change of conditions, for th 
simple forms persist through all changes, or if there has 
changes these changes of conditions do not produce the va- 
rieties of life, for the forms have not been varied. The ve 
simplest forms of life appear now, and have persisted 
all ages. Highest and lowTst forms have co-existed in 
all ejx)chs. Conditions can not- have produced them, 
carries animals and planttj into every condition, and the 
flourish, showing their i)ersistence against conditions. Again 
often they irni)rove, thus showing that conditions high! 
adapte<l to them failed to produce them, and showing that- 
animals are ada])ted to conditions, and not that conditions pro- 
duced animals adapted to themselves. Even the lowest and 
simplest forms have persisted through all changes and va- 
rieties of circumstances. There is not a subservience of life 
to physical conditions, but a superiority of vital force to them, 
and it was not produced by them. Physical force is evw 
destructive of vit^il forces, unless conquered and oo-ordinated 
by it, and vital force is antagonistic to physical foroesi and 
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conquers and subordinates thcni, and renders them subservi- 
ent to itself. A multitude of orders of animals, with innu- 
merable varieties, existing side by side under the same condi- 
tionsf vastlj difierent animals under the same conditions, and 
the same animals under all varieties of condition, disprove 
evolution by conditions. 

These conditions do not produce similar results, but pre- 
cisely opposite results. In the sea the same conditions oli- 
tain certainly, and in them we iind the air breathing |x)r- 
poise and water breathing sturgeon. These conditions do not 
pn>duee what is most fitted. The air breathing porpoise or 
wbale, is certainly most unfitted to be produced by water or 
in water. We have no horses on the pampas of the New 
^World, although they existed as the most adapted to horses 
of any portion of the globe for ages, and there were equine 
type in the New World for several geologic epoclis.. Multi- 
tudes of cases might be given where man has carried animals 
into places where they did not exi^^t, and they flourishe<1, and 
even improved, thus showing that tlie conditions were espe- 
cially fitted for them, yet had not produced them, although 
the J had existed for vast ages. Hence, conditions have failed 
to evolve what was especially fitted to them, and just what 
they would produce, did they produce any thing. 

Again, we find existences in conditions that are utterly 
opposed to their pro<luction. We find exL*»tence8 the very 
opposite of tlie conditions. An air-breathing animal in water 
would no more be expected, or be produced by conditioup, 
than a gilled animal, that had to go into the water to gvt 
breath, would be expected to be produced by conditions on 
land. The conditions that are ap|)eal(Ki to to account for 
the development, are opposed to the development in most 
cases. The change necessary in the lungs and other organs 
in passing from water to land, and from land to water, or 
other changes equally great, are not susceptible of being pro- 
duced by development. No amount of trial or effort could 
make a fish breathe air, or an air-breathing animal breathe 
water. Change 6f conditions destroy instead of changing or 
adapting. The evolutionist has this dilemma to meet*. Ei\\.V\^x 
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m:niaL« were auiapted to coi]ditioa«, or they were not If 

.viipctvl at nr?:. then his lair of change bv conditions is gone, 

ar.«i :ho luerj arises. Who a^Japced them to conditions? If 

r.-~c dkiapteti at dx^t, how did they exist until they were 

.u.ia^e«i? The action of the change of conditions would de- 

<tr'T. instead of producing adaptation. It is like the man's 

oa.: ;ha: he w.is trying to adapt to lire on one straw per day. 

IWr.TV- he p^: him adapted he kUIed him in adapting liim to 

>uor. vVQ»l:ti»xis ! The cTolutionist evades this by calling at- 

:<: d>G :.^ the case of divers and fishers who become accus- 

t.'r.:i>i :o remaining under water a wonderful length of time 

v\vv.:vira:irelv. But it is an evasion. The diver never 

brt;i:" »>? w:i:er. His power of endurance is increaseil, but 

:::« rv^ i> a very narrow limit to it. Then the pain and incon- 

x^r.kiKv of adapia:i«Mi would compel the animal to avoid the 

>:rUj:^jW »>f" adap:ati*tn. Darwin Isin supposes that animals 

!t*a\v tv:sii:i^His in which they are adapted and enjoy them- 

sj. !\s-s. a:ii prv2v< inti> o>n4litions in which they are unadapted 

n:\i surTtT :ho ixiin and destruction of adaptation. 

ri.rn v^^:i.iiii»Mi> prxiuoe such opposite results, such contra- 
il ix*:;^rv r\^>uhs. Tht'v did not aflect man as thev did other 
;ivi:unK It* man w:is once an ape-like animal, with hairy 
^Nnorinr, a tail \%hioh was as useful as a hand almost, and a 
pn^h^'Uviio t;vt ami toe, his moiles of life and locomotion 
a:»d .>M»xliiion< would In? entirely opposed to his loss of these 
ch,\r;u iori<iii«s, alv^^Iutoly necesv^ary to his mode of life. We 
an* rtskisl iv» Ivliovo that a nuvie of life and conditions fitted 
luun t**r th^^^ iNnuliti^His, and funiisheil him with these char- 
;ucori>iii*s when ho w:u« untiiteil: and then unfitted him for 
thomM^hts, and doprivo^l him of tbe;^ characteristics so essen- 
tial U\ \\U nuxlo of life and ci^nditions, when he was so well 
Cittinl to ihoni ! Conditions produce«i results so opposite to 
thoinsolvi^ Conditions pive to man and the ape a pre- 
lu n>ilo tail, a prv»!jensile ftx^t and ti>o, and then conditions 
snip|x\i man of thest* notx^^ry and essential characteristics, 
and I ho sjune conditions jieri^etuateil and intensified these 
suno oharactorLiiics in the ape! The law of con*litions is like 
e old woman s rule for testing egg^: '-Put them into water. 
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and the good ones will sink or swim, and I don't know 
which!" Had the old woman put her eggs in water and 
reasoned : This swims, therefore it is good ; this siiikSy and 
therefore it is good, and pronounced them all tested and 
proved to be good, she would have been a full-fledged philo- 
sopher of the Darwinian type. The ape sinks and the man 
swims in precisely the same conditions, thek-efore the same 
conditions produce these exactly opposite results. 

Then the same conditions produce such diflerent results. 
They make of one and the same organ the wing of a bird, 
the paddle of a whale, the flipper of a mole, the wing of a bat 
and the hand of a man. Again, we see the same organ used 
in such a variety of ways and conditions, often in conditions 
radically opposed to each other. And then the same result 
is reached often in such diflerent ways by the use of such dif- 
ferent organs. Often the organs and results are so op}>osod 
to each other that it is impossible to concieve that condi- 
tions could have caused them. This theory of conditions 
does not harmonize with homologous organs and structures 
in so widely diflerent and even opposite conditions, or with 
such widely different structures and organs in the same 
conditions. Conditions could not have produced contradic- 
tory and opposite results in the one case, or such opposite and 
different conditions produced the same result in the otiier. 
Man's loss of hairy covering, and prehensile foot and too, and 
prehensile tail, if he ever was a simian and possessed them, 
was just the opposite of what the conditions could have pro- 
duced. Conditions fitted man for themselves when he was 
unfitted, and then they unfitted him for themselves when lie 
was fitted! These absurdities show, as Darwin says, that 
little stress can be laid on conditions. 

Darwinism requires that each variation, produced by con- 
ditions, be an improvement, be a step in an ascending scale, 
from lower to higher, from simple to complex, from useless to 
useful. Whence came this invariably beneficial tendency of 
conditions, this uniform upward action of conditions? Was 
it not planned and sustained by mind? Again, Darwinism 
requires that improvements be a help in the struggle for life. 
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If forms with useful variations struggle with unimproved, 
why should improved prevail? We know that man's im- 
provements unfit for the struggle for life. The improved 
horse, dog or ox stands no chance in a struggle for life with 
unimproved. Then when man's influence is removed, con- 
ditions and the influence of nature removes the improvements, 
and returns the animal to the original stock, thus showing, if 
any thing, that nature and conditions have a tendency to de- 
stroy improvements, and not to preserve them. Variations 
would not be improvements nor aids in a struggle for life 
until perfect All variations would be a hindrance, and not 
a help, until perfected. They are supposed to be developed 
by use, when there can be no use for them until developed. 
K they are rudimentary and undeveloped and unfit for use, 
how could a lack of use do what use is supposed t^) do ? If 
they were a blemish and a hindrance and unfitted, conditions, 
if they perform the part ascribed to them by evolution, would 
remove instead of developing them. Evolution does not ac- 
count for incipient structures in nature. They are not pro- 
duced by use, for they are not used. They are not developed 
by use, for they are not used. Disuse does not remove them. 
They remain unchanged. According to evolution, they are 
either incipient, rudimental organs, to be developed by use, or 
obsolete organs to be discarded and eliminated by disuse. Nei- 
ther is done. They remain unchanged for ages under all con- 
ditions. These incipient organs in certain animals, that are a 
burden and a hindrance to any development that would make 
them useful, and that became highly useful when developed in 
other animals, are inexplicable in any theory of evolution. 
Silent organs that are a burden in certain animals, and be- 
come highly useful when developed in others, homologous or- 
gans performing widely different functions, widely difierent 
organs performing the same functions, are inexplicable and in- 
conceivable in a system of developments by conditions, but are 
perfectly rational and conceivable as a part of a general plan 
or mental conception by a creating mind. In creation, we have 
seen that there arc governing conceptions, ideal archetypes, 
that control the course of development pursued in the acts of 
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creation. As in the wheelbarrow, the cart, the wagon, the 
rockaway and landau, there is an idea developed by intelli- 
^noe, 80 in the orohippos, the protoliippo.s, the hipparian and 
horse, there is a development of an ideal concept or arche- 
typal form, by intelligence, and not a development of one out 
of the other by unintelligent conditions. Lest it be said that 
we are guilty of anthropomorphism, we make this additional 
remark: There is not the trial and imperfection in one case 
that there is in the others. In the course of creation there was 
perfect knowledge of the result from the beginning, and pro- 
vision for it, and the result was approached unerringly and 
continually. 

There are results that evolution by conditions utterly fails to 
account for. No amount of conditions can account for the 
neck of the girafie, the proboscis of the elepliant, the hand of 
man, or the eye of the eagle, or for the wonderful systems of 
circulation, digestion, respiration, and reproduction in species, 
varying so wonderfully from each other. Let us attempt to 
conceive of natural selection forming rude materials in many 
varieties of letters, then these letters into words, and the words 
into sentences, and the sentences into paragraphs, and the par- 
agraphs into chapters, and the chapters into Darwin's ** Origin 
«f Sjiecies," and then printing and binding the book as it 
stands on the shelves of our library. Do you say madness? 
Then what shall we say of the idea that natural selection took a 
cloud of star-dust, and formed the author so infinitely above his 
Ikxik, replete as it is with learning and research ? How incon- 
ceivably above the volume is the human form, and how infin- 
itely above the speculations of the argument is the human soul? 
We do not see nature performing such wonderful acts now. 
Nature takes the materials of which the telescope and watch 
are formed, and makes what we call slag. Intelligent man 
takes the same materials and makes watches and telescopes. 
But these do not continue the work of making other tele- 
scopes and watches. Man has to do that. The theory of evo- 
lutitm makes matter and force do the work of mind. The the- 
ory of creation makes mind do what mind alone can do. All 
talk of blind, irrational matter and force, by natural selection, 
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doing the work of mind, in producing such organs as the eye 
or hand, i^i the despair of reason and sense. It makes unintel- 
iiirence do wliat requires the highest elibrt of intelligence to 
ip.iderstaml, and what naught hut a high ^ort of intelligence 
c >uld produce. This one objection alone — that evolution 
makes matter do what can be done only by mind, and uniutel- 
ligeucc do the work of intelligence, and no- will do the work of 
will, is sufficient to brand it as the most absurd chimera that 
ever insulte<l human reason. 

There are instincts and processes in nature that have refer- 
ence to tlie organ i^^ms of other animals, and never could have 
been produced by natural selection. Take the electric appa- 
mtus of the eel, or the poison of the serpent. These have 
reference to the organism of other animals, and exhibit perfect 
knowledge of thcni. In the poison of the serpent and other 
animal', there is a knowledge of the structure of other animals 
and wonderful chemical skill in tlie poison. Sometimes it has 
reference to the oi'ganism of certain other animals, to even a 
very few, and is innoxious to others. How could conditions 
around one organism produce variations that have intelligent 
reference to entirely different organisms? It took men thou- 
sands of years of research to attain to a knowledge of electricity 
and of the construction of the pile, coil, and battery, and the 
medium through which electricity will act Here, in the eel, 
we have a perfect coil pile and battery, a knowledge of the 
medium through which electricity will act, and of the organi- 
zation of other animals. We are asked to believe that this 
highest display of reason in scientific knowledge, and scientific 
skill in construction, was the result of blind matter and force, 
and conditions acting unintelligently. Take the case of the 
cuckoo laying eggs in the nests of 6iher birds, the ant that 
makes slaves of other ants, or of the bee that builds a cell that 
displays such perfect knowledge of geometrical and architectu- 
ral principles of economy of space, and strength and economy 
of material. Did conditions of unintelligent matter and force 
produce these actions, so expressive of the highest order of in- 
telligence and .skill, and so utterly foreign to conditions? Then 
take the case of the queen bee destroying her fertile daughters. 
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and of the working bees destroying the males or dronoA. Here 
we have a destruction of the fittest. In the latter case it is the 
unfittest destrf>7ing the fittest. Evolution utterly fails to ac- 
count for these phenomena. 

Evolution fails to account for another fact in nature. A 
change in any organ or structure is correlated with other 
changes. Symmetry of sides is secured. Other o^gans in the 
«nimal are co-ordinated with the change by necessary changes. 
Other animals and plants are co-ordinated in such chai)<>:es. 
Such co-ordination and correlation is not the work of conditions 
of unintelligent forces. Another fnct seen in nature is utterly 
inexplicable by evolution by conditions. There are anticipa- 
tions for coming existences and events. The young frog lases 
his water-breathing apparatus preparatory to becoming an air- 
breathing animal. Coal and minerals were prepared and 
placed for man's use ages before he appeared. They are lo- 
cated in just such a way as to meet his wants. Unintelligent 
forces never did this. As we have often remarked, we have to 
make of primordial germs a god or infinite fetich. Or we have 
to make of conditions a god. The evolutionist deifies natural 
selection. It preserves the good, the useful, the beautiful, and 
rejects the weak, ugly, sickly, and worthles.s. In all this l< dis- 
played the most wonderful teleology. Tlie very term survival 
of the fittest expresses the most remarkable teleology. The 
evolution has in this preservation of the fittest, the useful, the 
beautiful, the good, the most complete teleology. 

It is absurd to ascribe all this to a metaphor, natural selec- 
tion. If it is not a metaphor then it is an absurdity. The 
term natural selection, unconscious selection, is an absurdity. 
Selection is the act of an intelligent will. There is no selection 
in unintelligent nature, and it is absurd to talk of it. Hux- 
ley's illustration of unconscious selection is an absurdity. He 
takes the case of the wind moving sand and leaving pebbles 
Ix^hind. It selects the sand and rejects the pebbles. The truth 
is, that it moves the sand because it can, and leaves the peb- 
bles because it can not. Huxley's selection is like Hobson's 
choice. You can take what you choose provided you choose 
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one thing alone that I have choeen for jou. The wind select! 
the sand, because it can move nothing ehe. 

Evolution fidls to account for the great difference there is 
lietweon the brain of man, the lowest specimen of humanity, 
»nd the highest animal on earth. It is a broad chasm, and 
not a slight upward ascent of an inclined plane. The brain 
of man is two and a half times larger in proportion than that 
i-i the mi»t highly endowed animal. When we reflect, also, 
that if we compare the intellectual portions, the ratio is ten to 
cue, and in the moral and religious faculties there is no com- 
]ianson, for the animal is destitute of these; there is estab- 
lislie«i a chasm no hypothesis of evolution can leap or bridge. 
The brain of the savage was not produced by his condition of 
life. It is much larger than his condition of life demands. 
His condition, then, is a retrogression, a degradation into 
which he ha.< dragged down his brain. Conditions never 
produced his brain. We have no indication of the develop- 
ment of man from lower animals. Man's lineage goes back as 
far as that of the simian, hence the simian was not his pro- 
genitor. Zoologically, men and apes have no affinity of spe- 
cies, genus, fiimily, or order. 

An eminent naturalist has established four hundred phya- 
ologieal differences between man and the simian family, and 
such differences too as those on which species are based. They 
are differences of species and not of varieties. Likeness of or- 
gans, or types, or plan, do not prove derivation any more than 
wheel l>arrow, cart, wagon, and carriage have descended one 
from the other. Animals arc provided with means of suste- 
nance, existence, protection from elements, and of defense and 
offense within themselves. Animals never make mistakes. 
They never progress. They use no implements, and can invent 
none. Animals began existence perfect Man has in himself 
no means of sustenance, existence, protection from elements, or 
of tlefense and ofTenso. He makes mistakes. He begins ex- 
istence uttcTly helpless, and remains so for years. Is of slow 
grow til. Yet man b lonl of creation. Renders all subeervi- 
cnt to him. Ejisiiv dc»strovs all life. He has reason, and 
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rentiers subservient all forces and powers of nature. He uses 
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^nd invetitfl implements and machines. He corrects mistakes, 
discovers, invents, and improves. Is a progressive being — il- 
liniitably so. No animal can conceive of man's means and 
mode of life. They do not emulate or imitate. Do not learn 
from him. Do not progress. Can not be made to take on 
man's nature or mode of existence. Are limited by struct- 
ure and instinct. How can a living machine put of!* con- 
trivances necessary to existence, and assume the sphere of in- 
telligence ? 

Evolutionists tell us man was a carnivorous animal, con- 
quering the powerful camivora of the p)st-glacial epochs, 
•nd able to withstand a rigorous climate. They do not de- 
diire this from a single known fact, or from his physical organ- 
ization. The latter declares him to be a frugivorous animal, 
suited to a mild climate, for he has no means of obtaining 
flesh, and has no protection from a rigorous climate. Again, 
apes, from whence he is said to spring, are frugivorous. They 
have powerful jaws and teeth as a means of defense. If man 
wag a carnivorous ape, his teeth, and jaws, and hand-like feet, 
would become more marked as lie fought for life and food, 
and conquered other aninials. Then where, in the records of 
these epochs, do we have any trace of such a powerful animal. 
Geology ftimishes us thousands of species and millions of their 
remains, but not one trace of such an animal as this. Had 
there been such an animal in existence, he would not, in op- 
position to all conditions, have lost these characterLstics suited 
to his condition, and developed into an animal wanting them, 
and utterly opposed to his conditions. Natural selection, then, 
when applied to man, can have no relation to his physical na- 
ture, but only to his mental and moral nature. The latter 
select and improve. The former does not. The lowest man 
subsists by means entirely distinct fnmi the animal in means 
of sustenance, existence, protection from elements, and of of- 
fence and defense. If stripj)ed of these, he would perish. 
Reduce man to animal means of existence, and he would per- 
ish. Confine the brute to man's means of life, and he would 
perish. 
Evolution fails to accoimt for self-ccmsciousness, reason, and 
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rational and moral nature in man. All human beings, no 
matter Iiow degraded, have them. The lowest savages are 
moral agents, i«usceptible of education, and progress, and ele- 
vation. All men, even the lowest savages, have moral aud 
religious ideas, God, religion, moral desert, and duty. Brutes 
e;in not by any amount of training be made to take on such 
ideas. How, then, couM a brute evolve them without the aid 
of a higher intelligence, or under the influence of unintelli- 
gent conditioas ? The lower forms of human life are degrada- 
tion, as is proved by man's great brain, and his moral and re- 
ligious ideas tliat never originated in such condition. Where 
man had his origin, he never was surrounded by physical 
conditions to reduce him so low, nor was he ever in suci) low 
condition, if archaeology be true. Where these low conditions 
exist, man could not have had his origin. Hence, he never 
had his origin in these low conditions, and they are degrada- 
tions. Becuiuse man was ignorant of mechanic arts at first, 
does not prove that he was as low as modem savage tribes. 
His capiicity may have been infinitely above these savages in 
other directions. His moral and rational nature may have 
been vastly alx)ve them. A lady may be unable to cope with 
a savage in struggle for life and mechanic arts, and yet be no 
nearer an animal than the latter. 

No amount of conditions of physical nature can evolve 
man's monil and religious nature, or his rational nature. No 
natural selection could produce man's rational conceptions of 
infinity in time, space, being and causation, and of causation, 
right and wrong. Natural selection never produced the cath- 
olic, rational, moral and religious ideas of God, government 
by him, responsibility, moral desert, retribution, moral char- 
acter, providence, prayer, inspiration, atonement, sacrifice, 
religion and worship. How could conditions of irrational 
matter or force give rise to artistic feeling and capacity? 
Ideas of melody and music, instrumental and vocal, poetry, 
sculpture, painting and the arts? Then poetry and philoso- 
phy, and all departments of science, literature and art? Ab- 
stract ideas of form, beauty, arithmetic and geometry? Ab- 
stract ideas of conscience, law, order, method, justice and 
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truth ? Evolution can not account for the human voice, and 
for speech and language. Whence came the matchless voice 
of Jenny Liud or Parepa ? Whence came language, with all 
its principles, laws, and development in eloquence and liter- 
ature? How much training would it take to develop tlie 
most highly organized animal, to enable it to sing, speak and 
use human language? How much development would 
change the breathing apparatus of an animal into man's vo- 
cal organs, or the cries of brutes into tlie eloquence of a Dem- 
osthenes ? How long would it take animals under unintelligent 
conditions to do all this? Evolution assumes that conditions 
without intelligence have done this ? How did natural se- 
lection evolve the symphonies of a Mozart, a Beethoven, a 
Haydn, or a Mendelssohn ? 

Again, it does not remove the miracle to cheapen it. It is 
a« impossible for blind, insensate matter and blind, irrational 
lurce to leap the chasm between inorganic matter and a cell 
of protoplasm, as from a cloud of star-dust to man, for the 
very self-evident reason that they do not leap at all. Hence 
the attempt to remove the miracle by chopping it up into an 
infinite number of infinitely small particles, and distributing 
them in an almost infinite series of structures, through an 
almost infinite time, only infinitely increases the difficulty ; 
for it renders necessary an almost infinite series of leaps, each 
as impossible for blind, irrational matter and force as the one 
almost infinite leap would be. Suppose we were standing be- 
fore the Tip-Top House on Mount Washington, and were to 
be told that all the material was once in the valley, nearly a 
mile lower than the house, and several miles distant down 
the mountain, and were to be convinced that such was the 
case, and were to ask how came they here? If we were told 
they leaped up here spontaneously at one leap, we would re- 
ject it with scorn, as an insult to reason, for matter does 
not spontaneously leap. " But," persists the one making the 
asBcrtion, " it was done in an almost infinite number of leaps.'' 
"No," we reply, **it matters not how many, for matter docs 
not leap at all. It can leap miles as well as an inch." '^ But 
ft jiist slid up," Ls urged. ** No ; matter do n*t slide," we 
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would say. ** Well," says the author of " Evolution and 
Progress," **it would have to do it only oncel'* "Well, 
there is the rub. Nature does not do it once, even. If she 
could do it once, there would be no trouble about a million 
such acts." " Well," says Darwin, ** it could do it if you will 
grunt it time enough." No ; no amount of time could impart 
to matter one j)article of causal efficiency. Time is not a 
cause, but merely a period during which a cause acts. 

Then this attempt to get rid of the difficulty by dividing it 
into nn infinite numlier of small particles, and distributiBg 
them in an infinite series through an infinite period of time, 
only increases it infinitely; for nature could make the leap at 
one bound as easily as it could one of these small leaps. If 
it is made an inclined plane, it will not help ; for nature doeB 
not slide upward spontaneously. Nor will an infinite period 
of time help the matter, for time will not add one particle 
of causal efficiency, especially one particle of new and diffep 
ent causal efficiency. 

There are remarkable phenomena in the world that evolu- 
tion is utterly unable to solve. Mere struggle for life never 
produced beauty and its varieties, especially the almost infin- 
ite variety of ideal conceptions in which it is displayed. Nor 
will Darwin's la.st eflbrt, sexual selection, explain it. Greater 
strent^th would enable the male to monopolize the females, 
hut that throws no light on the origin of beauty. It is the 
very despair of all reasoning to talk of sexual selection pro- 
ducing the infinite varieties of beauty, especially when they 
exhibit such wonderful ideal conceptions. What influence 
does a spot on a feather, or a slight diflfcrence in an organ, or 
in the form or length of the body, have on animals under 
the influence of this overpowering passion? There is abso- 
lutely no selection influenced by beauty about the action of 
this appetite. This all-pervading idea of beauty, seen in all 
nature, is without a shadow of explanation under this system. 
Especially is this the case with the high ideal conceptions of 
beauty realized, and the sublime ideas of reason wrought out 
in the beauty of nil nature. Then, in human action, whence 
came the works and ideas of the artists and sculptors and 
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architects of our race ? Did struggle for life, or mere condi- 
ti<Ni9 of physical force in matter, pnxiuce them ? Tlien tlie 
wonderful intellects of a Plato, a Demosthenes, a Hume, a 
Milton, a Hhakespeare, a Newton, a Bacon, and their great 
works, what produced them ? Did struggle for life — unin- 
telligent conditions — produce them? The achievements of 
our race in all departments of mipd are the work of blind 
irrational force, modifieil by iiLsensate matter ! 

Evolution makes no will produce will, un intelligence pro- 
duce intelligence, and things destitute of moral character pro- 
duce moral character, thhigs destitute of moral nature or 
character produce moral character and nature. According to 
evolution there was a time when none of the^e were in exist- 
ence. Then things without volition, moral character, nature, 
or idea, or hitelligence, evolved all these. Intelligence and 
morality are original chanicteristics or processes.. They exist 
and are not evolve<l, es))ecially by that which does not contain 
them, nor out of what does not contain them. Here is a iiital 
defect of evolution and Darwinism. Again, struggle for life 
never produced the results of the monil and religious world, 
any more than it did these ideas. How could brutiil, selfish 
t^truggle for life produce generosity, trust in providence, love, 
fiuth, longing for immortality, and l)elief in it? Selfisli, 
brutal struggle for life, in a state of bnital instinctive animal- 
ism, or brutal, idiotic savagery, never prwluced moral sense 
and conscience, and sense of riglit and wrrnig, and accountabil- 
ity and obligation, duty, love of truth, justice and duty for 
their own sake. Have the patriot's !>iicrifice, the philantliro- 
pist'ft self-denial, and the martyr's devotion sprang from I)rutal 
struggle for life? Social instinct.^, sucli as exist among gre- 
garious animals, will not produce them, for unless there was 
moral sense to control, direct and elevate them, they would 
only become more shrewdly selfish. These moral qualities 
and this moral sense of man must exist before what evolution 
aasumefl to be their cause, to control and elevate it, before it 
would have any tendency except in an opposite direction. 
How can a sense of an utility above and in oppos^ition to selfish 
utility arise in selfishness and in a sense and exercise of selfish 
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assumes that miin hiis jirogrcssed in thdin, or by means of 
them. He has progressecl only a« he lias rejected or aban- 
doned them. It assume? that man could exist for a long time 
in a state of brutal, instinctive animalism, or brutal, idiotic 
savagery. Common sense says he would have perished in 
either crmdition. It makes man begin in such a condition, 
and progress in it, and by means of it, and out of it. Com- 
mon sense says if he began in such a condition, he would have 
sank lower until he perished. 

Dtirwinism makes a farce of our moral and religious na- 
ture. It has been cheating man for thousands of years with 
ideas that are the most palpable absurdities. It makes a 
cheat of our rational nature, for it denies its most catholic and 
fundamental intuitions. It ignores the regnant ])art of our 
Jiature, or makes a cheat of all nature. It denies the all-i)er- 
yadiug law, order, system and plan, that pervades every atom, 
system and the universe. It fails to account for it, and ren- 
ders it an impossibility and absurdity. It insults universal 
reason by denying teleology in nature. Operation of physical 
causes cain not produce teleological results. They are mere 
conditions used by intelligence. The results are volition, 
tlioughts, emotion and conscience. Darwin denies all tele- 
ology in nature — all that common sense has ever seen in 
nature, and in utter contradiction of his own language. The 
conditions assumed by Darwin, the power of adaptation to 
conditions, the production of variations in one direction, from 
k)wer to higher, from simple to complex, from useless to use- 
fill, the maintenance of these variations in a co-ordinated 
series^ in an upward direction, and the law of heredity, 
which he relies on to preserve these improvements, are the 
very highest instances of teleology. He ascribes a teleology 
of a divine character to unintelligent conditions. Darwinism 
denies all causation, thus rejecting the fundamental concep- 
tion of reason, science and philosophy, and a fundamental 
intuition of our reason. It protests against the fundamental 
regulative idea of science classifying phenomena by means of 
ideal conceptions. It denies the essential characteristics of 
natural processes, order, co-ordination, adjustment and adapta- 
16 
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tioD, in system, method and plan, exhibiting design, pur- 
pose, with prevision of, and provision for, all that exists, in 
accordance with Liw of highest reason. It refuses to recoj;- 
nize the realization of the highest conceptions of reason in 
nature, conceptions which alone can construe nature, and 
without which we could have no conception of nature. It 
ignores the highest and ruling part of nature. It drags man 
down to a level with the brutes. It makes every thing in 
tlie universe the result of mere fo^:ce, physical force. It 
makes life the result. of a brutal struggle for existence. It 
gives a low, brutal, violent, ferocicas origin to every thing in 
nature, and to our highest nature. It denies, and would ex- 
terminate, the moral and religious element of our nature, for 
it deprives man of all spontaneity, will, and moral nature and 
character. Its legitimate results are seen hi the new-fangled 
brutalities of cremation of the dead, and euthanasia or ad- 
vocacy of suicide. To be consistent with its philosophy of 
the origin of life, society and all that exists — that they be- 
gim in a brutal struggle for life, and are the result of the 
slaughter of all else by the strong, and the survival of 
strength and might, it ought to. advocate the destruction of 
the sickly, the weak, and the unfit. The course of certain 
savage nations in destroying the aged and helpless, is the 
highest of wisdom, and if they are eaten, as some of them do, 
we have the most perfect realization of utility and of this 
new philosophy. 

It makes fear, animalism, ferocity, and brutality the origin 
of all progress, and it can only lead to such results. It over- 
looks all rational, moral and benevolent factors in its theory 
of evolution. It has no place for mercy, pity, forgiveness, 
l)enevolence, love, saving the weak, sickly, deformed, par- 
doning the erring, and reforming and foi^iving the sinning. 
Its theory of brute-force and the survival of the fittest, iliat 
is, the strongest, knows nothing of this. It makes of such 
acts a violation of nature and a crime. They are opposed to 
the law of nature, and to what produced and produces prog- 
ress. The man who relieves the suflering, or the erring, or 
unfortunate, or elevates the fallen, or forgives and saves the 
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siDning, commits as great a crime as the one ^'ho helps a 
criminal out of the hands of the officer of the law. It makes 
of patriotism, philanthropy, and martyrdom, lunacy and 
crimes. They are, in nature, opposed to all conceptions of 
this system, to its tendencies, and to its only logical conclu- 
sions. Do not say we are too severe. What is the origin 
and source of all progress, according to Darwinism ? A 
brutal struggle for life. What is the source of all progress? 
A survival of the fittest, or a triumph of might. What is 
the controlling force in the universe? Irrational force. What 
is the end of man? Annihilation. What is the controlling 
principle of conduct? Selfish utility. Then what founda- 
tion for patriotism, mart^Tdom, or philanthrophy, self-denial, 
self-sacrifice, and self-abnegation? They arc madness, if 
Darwin be true. Nay ; they are a crime, for they are a sacri- 
fice of the fittest for the unfit, and a violation of every j)rin- 
ciple of prudential or selfish utility — its highest princi[)le. It 
would rob human nature of its most exalted features, and of 
its noblest ideas and aspirations, and strongest incentives to 
progress and elevation, the spring and fountain of all that is 
noble in humanity. 

What would be the tendency of the reception of a system 
80 brutalizing in its origin, and so materializing in its teach- 
ing, so hopeless in its conclusions? The leading sentiment of 
progress in all ages, the animating princii)le of reform , the 
leading themes of poetry, painting, literature, art, and thought 
in all ages, have been religious in origin and character. Would 
Darwinism give us a Homer, a Guatema, an Abraham, a 
Hoses, a David, a Paul, a Socrates, a Plato, a Virgil, a 
Dante,' a Milton, a Shakespeare, a Locke, a Newton, a Bacon, 
or a Washington? Would Darwinism have given to humanity 
an Iliad, a Book of Job, the Psalms of David, the jEneid, a 
Paradise Lost, and the immortal pro4luction8 of poetry, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and music? Would it give us the sublime 
morality of even systems of Pagtmism, the religions of China, 
Persia, Chaldea, Egypt, and Greece, or the divine morality 
of the New Testament ? 

Darwinism commits logical suicide, and refuses to accept 
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its o\vn standard, and the highest results of its own system 
of development. Man is the highest product of develop- 
ment, and his rational, moral, and religious nature is the 
very highest result of evolution. The rational, moral, and 
religious ideas of God, religion, creation, divine government, 
and providence, are the loftiest conceptions of man's highest 
nature, the crown of the pyramid of evolution. If evolution 
be consistent, true, and according to law, as the evolutionist 
claims, these intuitions are true, for they are its highest prod- 
uct or result. If they are not true, then the evolution that 
produced them as its crowning effort, is not reliable or con- 
sistent, is false and a cheat. If evolution be according to 
law, those iileas are the highest expression of that law. The 
evolutionist must accept them, or reject the law that he 
contends controls the universe, the only law he recognizes. By 
what right does the evolutionist reject these ideas, the highest 
exj)ression of the only law he recognizes, and the crowning re- 
sult of evolution ? By what right does the evolutionist, taking 
human nature — human reason — as his standard, reject the 
highest and most universal intuitions of man's reason, and 
moral and religious nature, the regnant element in his nature? 
Darwinism, also, is the destruction of all true science. It 
is a mere guess or hypothesis, and it substitutes speculation 
and queries for inductive reasoning. It rejects all the cath- 
olic and regulative ideas of reason, by which scientific labor 
is conducted. It rejects causation and all inquiry into causa- 
tion, es{>ecially efficient and final causes, the real objects of 
scientific research. It rejects the great ideas of order, adap- 
tation, adjustment, design, plan, and purpose, method, system, 
and law, of reason and thought as realized in nature. It 
rejects the rational ideas, connecting links of thought, which 
alone make the phenomena intelligible. It renders the course 
of nature a path along which mind did not travel, and ren- 
dci-s the phenomena incoherent and unintelligible. It strips 
them of all connecting links of thought, and renders them 
incapable of being construed by mind. It substitutes minute 
observations and assumptions and speculations on them, for 
tific generalizations, by means of catholic, regulative 
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ideas of reason. It sulwtitute?, ^atlicring the fact«? of nature 
into bundle?, and labeling them, and laying tliem away on 
the shelves of s|)eculation, for broad induction and rational 
unitizing them, by the regulative ideas of reason. 

TyndalFs Belfast speech adniit.s that evolution does not 
answer the question, **What is the origin or the ground of 
all that exists?" — admits that it ought to be answered — that 
tlie position of the positivist, that we should not concern 
ourselves with this question, is untenable, al)surd, and one 
that it is impossible for the mind U) accept — that the old 
position of the materialist, attributing every thing to blind, 
irrational matter and force, is absurd and indefensible— that 
with the materialist's former conception of matter and i)hysi- 
cal force, it is absurd to attribute all being to them. He 
has cither to accept the thcist's position, or attribute to matte r 
more than the materialist hits ascribetl to it — he has to accept 
mind as the source of all being, (»r get up a n(?w conception 
of matter. He attempts to evade theism by audaciously 
foisting into matter all that the thelst attributt^s to intelligent 
cause, thus admitting that the ground or origin of all being 
must have all that the theist demands that it should have. 
He tramples under foot every principle of reason, when ho 
attributes to matter what Mongs to mind. lie does not tell 
us how this wonderful matter came into l>eing. Is tins po- 
tency he claims for matter inherent or imiwirted? Is this 
potency intelligent or unintelligent? If intelligent, he has 
made a god of matter. If unintelligent, an infinite fetich. 
Will he submit his faith to the sJirae test as he demanded in 
the prayer test? It certainly is as reasonable in one case as 
the other. Will he bring out of matter this potency or dem- 
onstrate that it is in it by actual experiment? 

Then Darwinism does not rest on a single ol)served iact in 
nature ; nor on an extension of such changes as are now j)ro- 
duccd back into the past; nor on an extension of such causes 
as now act back into the past. Nor can it point to a i)eriod 
in the past and say, "We can prove that such causes existed 
and operated then, as the theory appeals to," or show that 
Buch changes were then produced. The causes it a])peals to 
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exist now, but without a particle of iU results. It is like the 
paintt?r who was employed to paiut the passage of the Retl 
Boa by the children of Israel. When his employer came to 
see the picture he found it a waste of water and waves. He 
asked, " Where are the Israelites?" ** They have gone over," 
said the i>ainter. ** Where are the Egyptians ? " " They have 
gone under I " So Darwin's causes, like the Israelites, have 
all gone over, and his effects, like the Egyptians, have gone 
under. The denial of causation in these speculations has 
Ijeen often exposed. So also has the denial of intelligent 
causation. The utter abnegation of all reason and sense dis- 
played in this, it is impossible to express adequately. Mrs. 
Stowe*s Topsy has always been regarded as one of the ex- 
travagantly absurd and comical characters of literature, and 
tlie most absurd and extravagant of Topsy's conceits was, ^at 
** She never had no father nor mother. She just growed.* 
But this most absurd and ludicrous of all extravagant con- 
ceits is now the quintessence of philosophy, and the tdtima 
tkule of science. Had Topsy just extended her philosophy to 
every body, and said, "Nobody neve^: had no father nor 
mother. They just growed," she then ought to have been 
plac^ed at the head of the evolutionist school of philosophy, 
as the Pythagoras of practical science, and her utterance 
would be the ipse dixit of the whole fraternity. " Nothing 
never had no cause. They just growed. They never had no 
author. They just corned!" Darwin seems to feel the 
pressure of this absurdity in starting; for he concedes the 
creation of a few germs, with an inbreathing of life, by the 
Creator. K this Creator be more than a mere metaphor or 
figurehead for his system, he concedes the whole question. 
He admits creation, the necessity of creation, as a starting 
point — the necessity of a creator to create that which is to be 
developed, and to inbreathe all that is to be evolved. The 
s?ame necessity presses at every step in the process of develop- 
ment, and is evaded by covering up the evolution of every 
thing out of nothing, under an appeal to things as causes that 
have not a particle of causal efficiency in them. 

We have already called attention to the jugglery with 
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words and phrases played by this system. By means of this 
all its assumptions and its continually bogging the \vhoIc ques- 
tion is hidden. Take the phnu^e natural selection. It is used 
like the magic phnises of aucicnt magicians to conjure our 
universe into being. Natural selection docs tlie work of in- 
finite wisdom and infinite power. Darwin cheats his roa(I(>rs 
and himself contuaially with this mirage of his own brain. 
Selection implies intelligence. Selection Ls. the act of intelU- 
;^nce. Hence, when we are told natural selection accom- 
plished certain results, we are cajole<i out of an appreciation 
of the absurdity of the assumption. Natural selection ! 
What selects? Blind, irrational matter and force? If that 
phrase natural selection were cast to one side, and the ]>hraso 
blind, irnUional matter and force substituted, Darwinism would 
vanish like mist. By substituting a phrase im])lying intelli- 
gence, between us and matter and force, our reascm is cajoled 
and cheated of a sense of the absurdity of the speculation. If 
Darwin had been compelleil to insert blind, irrational matter 
and force in his books, wherever "natural selection" and 
"nature" occurs, they would never have been written, so 
groats would have l)een the absurdity, and they ccrtiunly never 
would have been read through, for every mind would have 
exclaimed as he read what was attributed to blind, irrational 
matter and force (and is now by the convenient porsonifica- 
lion contained in the phrase natural selection): *'This man 
Ls mad, or believes all mankind to be mad. Blind, irrational 
matter and force do all this!'* Let the reader then substitute 
blind, irrational matter and force for these convenient jx^rsoni- 
fications of them, "natund selection" and ** nature," and 
Darwinism will vanish like the fabric of a dream. Anoth(>r 
caution. Let the reader as he proceeds in the investigation 
of the system, ask at each step, "Now how much of this is 
fact? How much is proved? And how much is assunud? 
How much is inere guess or speculation or wholesale assuni})- 
tion of the question?" And the system would vanish like 
a dream before a waking mind. Take the phrase protoplasm. 
In it is an assumption of a substance containing properties 
of both organic and inorganic matter. It is an attempt to 
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erade anti corer op a difficultr, and to bring together the 
p:i^ite siles of the chasm betifeen life and dead matter. 1 
there b no» such substance. Experience declares that 
ganized matter, and organized matter alone, hn? some of tl 
properties. Inorganic matter alone has others. They 
never found t'>gether in the same substance. They arc mi 
ally destructive of each other, and antagonistic, and 
not exist in the same substance. Thev assume the self-e: 
eiice of matter and force, with all that exists potentiall; 
them. Self-existent matter and force, in a state of enc 
progression, is something of which we know nothing, 
progress we know or have any experience of, b in cy< 
They assume an infinite susceptibUity to variation and infi 
conditions to pnxluce variation. Of thb we have no kn< 
etlge. It contradicts all experience, and knowledge. ] 
winism sustains about the same relation to zoology and 
ology, that alchemy does to chembtry. Thf analogies 
the development of the tree out of the see^l, or of the i 
out of the ovum, furnbhes no basb for evolution. Tree 
|K>tentially in the seed. Man was potentially in the ov 
We have observed such developments in countless cases 
thousands of years. But in evolution things are evol 
out of what does not contain them. Can not be provec 
l)e it. Are not evolved out of it in experience. The co 
of the seed and tree, ovum and man, is revolution h 
cycle, and not evolution in an endless ascending scale, 
olution has never been observed in a single instance, 
velopment of a germ furnbhed by an organbm int 
similar organbm that was germinally present in it, b 
similar to the evolution of any thing into something else 
germinally present in it They are not the same, but radic 
different. 

Spencer gives a supposed case of an animal, that by » 
happenstance got an unusually heavy head, and then supp 
that natural selection preserves it He has to assume that & 
a happenstance was possible — that an animal could sudd< 
acquire a head unusually heavy. Then that conditions w( 

co-ordinated so as to preserve it. Experience teaches nal 
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would eliminate such a monstrosity. Then he assumes that all 
this would be transmitted ; and then quietly assumes that the dif- 
ference between the bison and the ox arose in this way. A 11 that 
he can appeal to as really existing in all his assumptions would 
at best but permit such a phenomenon to exist, should it ever 
occur. Then he assumes that these conditions that merely 
permit existence are the cause of the existence. We have 
already often called attention to the fact that cvohition makes 
causes of its conditions, when they have not one particle of 
causal efficiency. This is proved by the fact that they do not 
produce the same results at the present. Also, under the same 
conditions, precisely opposite results are produced. Common 
sense has even said, " Like causes produce like effects." Modern 
science sa3rs the same causes produces exactly opposite effects, 
loductive philosophy in the hands of Bacon, said, '* Like effects 
must have been produced by like causes.'* Modem philosophy 
says precisely opposite results must have flowed from the same 
causes. Common sense says that the conditions, if causes at all, 
oould not have produced such effects, and indeed must have 
produced precisely opposite effects. When pressed with these 
difficulties an appeal is made to unknown causes, and refuge 
is taken in ignorance. ** We do not claim to know all the 
causes, nor all the efiects of the causes known. Unknown con- 
ditions may produce the different results, or there may be un- 
known influences in the known conditions." Then when they 
present to us these now unknown conditions or influences, we 
will be bound to notice them, and not till then. A hiding in 
ignorance is an end to argument. 

We object that conditions are not causes, but they merely 
permit results to persist when produced by caus(\«s. The results 
are of such a nature, and have such characteristics, that tliey 
could not have been produced by causes of the class to which 
they appeal ; and the unknown causes or conditions, bemg 
of the same class, could not have produee<l them. The cause 
to which the theist appeals is not unknown or unknowable. 
It is adequate to the production of the j)henomeiin. The char- 
acteristics o£ the phenomena deuKmstrate that the cause is of 
surb a nature and character. The op})osite of all this is the 
17 
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'.'.it:*;: m:n-i. ?v<r t. w:iii..ut :h«>u^t. and mean^^ that are 
no: m^-an^at ail, ^r taut i^^uli n*:>t pr>iiuce the phenomena, and 
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kr:o-.vable of .Sp»rLi'^^r a)-l of the cufi>t is this: The theist ad- 
miL- that he ran n :»: r..rujireheud Gixl, but he claims that 
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t^Ili^rnt r-ause, and p '-^'^t'S-t-ti in iiitiuity certain attributes. 
Ilr* r'IainL< that he can. au«l d«<:-s, apprehend the cause and his 
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th'u'iffA thf-«^- cardinal di-dueiion-s arising from sound inductive 
fJiilo-ophy. \ht niakfs the cause unknowable when the char- 
ar'tfri.-'tic' of the p!ionoinen:i prove it to be an intelligence, 
a:id one j) »>> 's.-iii;: f^Tttiin attributes. 

Wlion rlrivcMi from other refuges the final one of Darwinism 
U a vast jK-riixl of time. The caa<«cs are not observed to pro- 
duce the phenomena now, and we can have no evidence tor 
want of opportunity to investigate the phenomena, because the 
tirn* required is so va^^t. Give the conditions sufficient time 
and tliey will produced the results. Now time is not a cause, 
nor a fiu'tor in causation. It imparts no causal efficiency, much 
loMH (!;in it change into causes what have not a particle of 
cauMal ofii(;ioncy. A western Indian once sowed a field with 
dcr cx|)ecting to raise a crop. He reasoned like the evo- 
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lutioni8t, that couditions, unintelligent conditions, would do 
what intelligence alone could do. When the pioneers laughed 
at him, had he replie<l, " Give my powder time enough and it 
will grow," he would have been a philosoplier of the modern 
Bcientific school. Time will make powder grow as easily as it 
can make unintelligence produce intelligence, or what is des- 
titute of life prcnluce life. No amount of time can make mat- 
ter evolve Darwin's primordial germ. The exiKiriments of Dr. 
Ilaritian with the microscope demonstrate that the vegetable 
cell has a radiciilly different structure from the animal cell. 
He clearly demonstrates : 

I. There is no such primordial germ as Darwin claims. 

II. That vegetable and animal cells are radically structur- 
al! v different. 

III. That organic nourishment will destroy vegetable cells 
and nourish animal cells, and inorganic nourishment will 
nourish vegetable cells, but destroy animal cells. 

Hence, one can not be developed into the other, for their 
means of sustenance are different. What develops one, 
destroys the other. 

But to call attention to all the assumptions of Darwinism, 
would be to repeat our course of argument already given. 
One inconsistency must be noticed. These theorists differ 
widely in their s|XH;ulations and declarations, and yet we must 
accept them all un<iucstioned, although they are all contni- 
dictory, and agreed in nothing but the assumj)tions that their 
speculations are the truth and must \ye accepted. 

Scarce one year has elapsed since the greatest of naturalists 
of our generation die<l. Though no bigot or theologian, and, 
indeed, rather rationalistic in his views, lib* testimony on this 
question as a man of science, was clear and d(?cisive, and the 
more valuable because coming from one whose tendencies 
might be expected to he in the oi)posite direction. He de- 
clares that "Evolution should be confined to end^ryology, to 
the development of a germ into an animal ( r i)lant. There 
is no development of species. It is a closed cycle. The great 
archetypal ideas, the great types into wliicli nature can be 
divided, never pass into c4uh other. Each life is develoiied 
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according ^> the law of its own sspecie^. There U no such Um 
in natune* as survival of fittest. Variations do not increase 
until they amount to specific diJerences. Sexual selection en-^ 
dan-jer? existence as often as it accords with it. Geologic? 
se«|uence L« by successive steps, foUowing an archetypal idea^ 
and not bv derivation. Tiie most delicate forms have beei^B- 
pn*ier\-txl in 2^»logic strata, hence we can not infer to dis-^ — 

ap{H^iniiice ««f types to save a speculation. There is no evi 

den*^ of derivati«>n ot higher from lower species. I belie v^^ 
that these ci»rrespondencies between the di^rent aspects of" 
animal life, arb the manifestations of mind acting consciously 
with intention toward an object from beginning to end. Tliis^ 
view is in aeo»nl:uice with the workings of our own mind. 
It is an intuitive recognition of mental power, with which w^ 
are oui^^lvos akin, manifesting itself in nature. For this 
reason, more than any other, do I hold that this world of 
ours is not tlie result of the action of unconscious organic 
forces, but the work i»f a conscious, intelligent power. Noth- 
ing ever omies out of any germ but what was inherited firom 
the parent, and conset]uenlly given to the first germ or first 
pan*nt at creation. The universe is the product of conscious 
mind, and exhibits an inteUectual unity, and not a material 
connei'tiou. The detiiils falls to pieces if we attempt to test 
them bv anv such connection.'* Such is the testimony of the 
greatest naturalist of our age. It was to the Infinite Creator 
that he consecrated his school on Penikese Island. 

We will dismi&< evolution and Darwinism by applying to 
Lheni the tests of inductive science : 

r. The caus<\< to whicli it appeals are known to exist. 

II. They are known to pi*oduce such phenomena. 

III. They are adequate to account for all the phenomena. 
In applying the first test, the utter shallowness of these specu- 
hiti(ni.s api)ears in a glance. The conditions to which it ap- 
pr-als are not causes at all. They are not known to have ex- 
isted, or U) exist now as ciiuses. Many of its causes never 
had, and do not have any existence, except in the specula- 
tions of these theorists. The very opposite results have arisen 

•'*""•' theae conditions. The second test is equally decisive. 
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Darwin, Huxley, and Thompson confers that these conditions 
have never been known to produce the results tlio theory 
aacribes to them. They are utterly powerless to pr<xluee 
such results. The very opposite results have ari^^en among 
them. The third test is equally conclusive. They utterly 
&il to account for a single item of the phenomena that re- 
ally needs explanation. We have given over one hundred 
items, and the vital items of the problem that they utterly 
fail to touch. Hence, tried by these tests, these theories are 
utter failures. They utterly fail to account for the problem 
of being. They fail to meet a single demand of the problem. 
One who accepts them does so, not on account of incredulity, 
nor as an act of sublime faith, a. sublime act of philosophic 
fidth, as one tells us; but with the rant of the enthusiast: 
"I believe it, because it is impossible." If one wishes to see 
credulity and assumption and belief in utter lack of testi- 
mony, belief in violation of reason, and in opposition to tes- 
timony, let him read these speculations. 

We will now devote a few pages to a review of the theory 
of historic development, of which we gave a brief ontline 
in a former chapter. One of the issues at tlie present time 
between the skeptical and the religious world is, ** What was 
man's primitive condition?" The Hebrew rabbins tjuij^rlit 
that he began a state of almost divine vigor of mind, with 
super-angelic intelligence and knowledge, and that none of his 
posterity have ever equaled him in knowledge or intelligence. 
The religious world have generally adopted more or le?.-* of 
this theory, and it was a favorite jwsition of the lute Alex- 
ander Campbell. The evolutionist nms to the opposite* ex- 
treme, and claims that he began in a stiite of brutal, instinct- 
ive animalism, as a developntent from lower orders of ani- 
mals, or a state of brutal, idiotic savagery as a development 
from lower and animal-like types of the genus homo now ex- 
tinct. Neither of these theories are correct. They are as- 
turned because the necessities of the systems (^f the.se advo- 
eatea demand them, and not because of their proof or truthful- 
iieas. They are not based on a careful examination and in- 
duction of the &ucts of the case, and these facts, properly in- 
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terpreted, clearly disprove them. Experience declares that 
if man ever were an animal, he would have remained one, for 
thore is no spontaneous progress of animak. If not an ani- 
mal, whence came the difference between him and animals? 
The fatal fallacy of this whole theory is that it assumes tliat 
brutality, pollution, and animalism are elevating. If man 
ever were in such a condition, and an animal, he would have 
remained in that condition forever. If he were in such a 
stiito, and a man, brutality, pollution, and animalism would 
have sunk him lower. So teaches reason, experience, and 
common sense. 

The opposite theory of the rabbins is as untenable. Knowl- 
edge is acquired by experiance, and comes through an exer- 
cise of the senses and faculties of the niuid. The first man 
had neither of these, ami was without knowledge, and the 
society and civilization based on such knowledge. The scrip- 
tunil account clearly teaches that man had not knowledge 
suiiicient to make garments for himself, and had to l)e taught 
language, agriculture, and the nature and uses of aninmls. 
The theological notion ia fabricated to sustain the theories of 
c»riginal sin and Adam's federal headship. Adam is endowed 
with super-angelic a]>ility and knowledge, and with great 
theological knowleilge. He knew he representeil the race, 
and that he chose for them, and wliat would be the results 
of his conduct. The b'criptures really teach nothing of such 
siK^culations. The entire account of the creation of man, his 
history in Eden and the transgression, is simple and child- 
like. It teaches nothing of the tremendous effects of the trans- 
gression on man's natun; immediately afler the transgres- 
sion, or on nature at large, that we me<ft in theological sjiecu- 
hvtion^. All these speculations concerning man's primitive con- 
dition, and these tremendous and elaborate theological systems, 
are not even hinted in the Scriptures. The scriptural ac- 
count agrees with the analogies of geology. Man was crea- 
ted physically, nientnlly and momlly pure, and more vigorous 
and active than he has l>een since corrupted and depraved by 
violation of law. But he Ix^gim in a condition of child-like* 
ignorance, innocence and simplicity. ^ The cradle of the race 
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was in western Asia. Man luul one common origin in ances- 
tn% one common Language, one set of historic trmlitioas, that 
obtain, or at least traces of them, all over the earth. There 
are a number of primitive historic religions. These have 
certain historic traditions in common. These common his- 
toric traditions and religions are based on a common sub- 
stratum of truth, and are various ven^ions of this basis of 
truth, more or less corrupted by tradition. Among tlieae his- 
toric traditions are creaticm, primitive innocence, angelic inter- 
course, longevity of the race, instruction in language, arts 
and knowledge, violation of law, loss of innocence, angelic 
mtcrcourse, and of longevity. These are found in all old re- 
ligions, all over the earth, and can be traced back to one com- 
mon origin — back into the cradle of the race, and are based 
on truth. 

All languages can be traced back to root languages. Of 
these there are but a few, and thev can be traced to one com- 
men stock, or proved to have had one common origin, or 
central, or basis huiguage. These root languages can be 
traced l)ack to the cradle of the race, and originated in it. 
All races can be traced hack to one common stock in the 
cradle of the race. These historic traditions can be traced 
back to one common origin and starting i)oint in the cradle 
of the race. All religions can he traced back to one parent 
stem, and to the cradle of the race. These historic traditions 
and religions place man before us in a state of purity, vigor 
and intellectual power, and with elements of society, knowl- 
edge and civilization. They have al)solut(*ly no traces of 
primitive savagery and brutiility, such as is dej)ict(?d in the 
theory of historic development They place man before us in 
llie enjoyment of a simple, primitive civilization, family, gov- 
ernment, society and arts. The primitive nations used metals 
at the time of our first historic knowledge of them. It is 
assumed that, back of all this, there was a long jx^riod of 
brutality and savagery, and a stone, a club and animal age 
or ages, when men used stone implements, clubs, and lived 
like animals. There is not one particle of evidence that such 
iiliics preceded the use of metals, i'or w(* find man using met- 
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als in our earliest historic knowledge of him, in the cradle of 
the race. N«i instance of spontaneous elevation from these 
lower states of society can be given. We have not one scrap 
of evidence that man pished through an animal, a club-usiiig 
and a stone-using age. The speculations of Lubbock and his 
i«chool are as de^itute of anv foundation in established fact 
as the tales of Gulliver. Their theory demands that man be- 
gan in the lower animals, and passed through these lower 
sta^res of society ; and it is assumed that he has done so, and 
we have descriptions of man's passage through them, as posi- 
tive and circumstantial as though these speculators had lived 
thn.»ugh all these ages, and witnessed all that is described on 
the |>agos of their fictions^ Neither arcluBology, nor compar- 
ative pliilolog}', nor historic traditions, nor historic religions 
will sustain aiiv such fabrications. The best method of meet- 
ing theui is to nsk these romancers to present proof for their 
assertions. These i^tates of society have existed cotemporane- 
ouslv in all hunmn history. All the instances of such society, 
that come within our knowledge, have been since the civiliza- 
tion of the o] !er nations, and their use of metals. Thev are 
degradations of man, and not his original condition, as his 
traditions and religious ideas, which he retains after his de- 
scent into them, clearly show. Also his brain is fiir larger 
than his condition in such states demands, and proves that 
such states are a degradation. His languages and ideas, that 
he ascribes to his ancestors, are above his condition. They 
have never been brought up out of animalism, but have been 
dragged down into savagery from higher conditions. The 
traces of man in caves and in the ddms of villages on the sea 
shore, or in lakes where man built villages on piles over the 
water, have been assumed by evolutionists to be anterior to 
the historic period, but there is not one particle of evidence 
to sustain such a position ; for we have cave dwellers and 
lacustrine villages, and such states of society now, and have 
had during all history. Then the tumuli of Denmark, and the 
lacustrine cities of Switzerland, and every instance of. such 
remains relied on by the evolutionists, have been brought 
within the historic period. The most reliable instance, as 
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they claimed, was, by Dr. Andrews, proved to come within 
2,500 years. We repeat that the assumptions of the age of 
these remains, and the assertions of evohitionists, that man 
has passed through such periods, are without any particle of 
proof. 

The assumption that man has passed through a period of 
animalism, without religion, into an animnl-like dread of 
wliat injured, or an animal-like liking for what bencfit^Hl him, 
>*uch as the dog feels towards his fri(?n(ls or enemies, into 
fetiehism, and out of that into polytheism, and from polythe- 
ism into monotheism, is not only without proof, but contra- 
dicted by all the facts of philology and comparative language, 
comparative religion, historic religions, hi.storic traditions and 
archaeology. All historic traditi(ms jx^int ])ack to an original 
cordition of primitive monotheism. All r(M)t or historic re- 
ligions point biick to a sim))le monotheism, back of tliem, and 
from which they were derived by a corruptiim of the original 
munothei:?m. All root languages are m(»n()theL*4ti(* in their 
oldest religious terms, and names of G(m1 and religious ideas. 
The primitive and root ideas of all such words is ni()notlieisti(\ 
The historic traditions of the world point back to a period of 
monotheism, and contain traces of it. Monotheism was the 
esoteric doctrine of the Indian, Iranian, Chinese, Chaldean, 
Arabian, Egyptian, Phoenician and GVeeian priests. So also 
it was of the Druids and higher priests of northern Euro|)e. 
All the intelligent nations of Africa, even the Hottentots and 
Caffres, have, back of their idolatry, a (ireat-CTn^at or Su- 
preme. The American Indians, back of their sui)erstitions, 
have a Great Spirit. These ideas were not reaclu?d by an 
as<;ent through fetiehism and polytheism, and by speculation, 
not even in the case of Asiatic, African and p]uro|)ean pbii- 
osnphies, but were retained from a primitive monotheism, 
after the mass of the pe<^)ple had sank into polytheism and 
fetiehism. The Chinese teachers, Indian priests and j)hilos- 
ophers, the Iranian magi, the Chaldeiin and Egyptian priests 
and the Grecian philosophers, all siiy they have th(?se ideits 
from their ancestors, the fathers of the race. In the clearest 
and best reasonings of Socrates and Plato, they appeal to what 
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has been hamieJ down fn>m the father? of the race. The 
term? ihrv use are found in the roi>t words of their language, 
nn«i their ideas and wurls oorre?pond with the root ideas and 
w.^nLs of these not hinguages, the source from whence they 
sav ihev •jbtaint-d them. 

Fetii.'hism is not peculiar to lower stages of society, for 
s*»me nations have been fetichists, although highly eiviliied 
in o:her ^es^pects. Nor is fetiehism peculiar to the earlier pe- 
ri- "is of history, or the earlier portion of the life of our race, 
f»rs<^me nations are fetichists now. Again, monotheism ex- 
i-te«i, a< we iiave sliown, at the earliest historic period of our 
race, and was then the common belief of all mankind. Again, 
m«»notheLsm is not })eeuliar to higher or civilized gtates of so- 
ciety, for comparatively rude tribes have been monotheistic. 
Nor is monotheism the product of late states of society and 
advanced states of s^K'ietv, for it was the common belief of the 
race at the l);^ginning and of the simple state of society pre- 
vailing thou. As man progresses in civilization he does not 
sp<>iitane<msly c:u<t to one side fetiehism or polytheism, or 
siiontaneouslv advance? into monotheism. Nations have re- 
taiiicil one or the other of these types of religion throughout 
great changes in civilization. Again, comparative religion, 
or an investigation and comparison of all religions, proves 
that all reli^rions, except the Hebrew and Christian, are 
purer and simpler the nearer we approach their origin. As 
we trace them away from their l)eginning they become elabo- 
rate, corrupt, formal, cor<*monial and external. As men have 
a<lvanc(Ml in civilizntion they have not emancipated them- 
selves fi*om impure idolatry, but have become more profligate 
and corrupt, until the corruption an<l effeminacy of their re- 
ligious and m(»ral nature has affected their rational and phys- 
ical nature, and tliev have sunk into barbarism. Nothing 
can save man from this hut a pure religion. Such a religion 
he can not devise for himself. It must be revealed. Man's 
c nTuption of all religions and the corruption of all his atr 
ti»:npts to construct religions, prove this. Nations have sunk 
into iM>Iytheism and fetiehism, as they relapsed and sank in 
society, civilization a:)cl govern :no:it. They will ever do so 
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without the regulative control and the lifting and sustaining 
influence of a pure religion, as a dynamic force in national 
lite, originating this progress for which the evohitionist con- 
tends, regulatifjg and directing it, urging man upward, and 
sustaining him in his progress. Religion is the regnant ele- 
ment iu man*s nature. It is the origin of Ins nohlest aspir- 
ations and enthusiasms. It is the principiil source of that 
progress for which the evolutionist contends. It is the regn- 
hitive force of that progress. It is a lifting power in it, an<l 
the sustaining and cheering influence in it. 

Then there is absolutelv no pn)of of this theorv of historic 
development. On the wmtrary, all the known facts disprove 
it. This theory of historic development is assuined as a nc?ces- 
sary part of the theory of evolution, and assumed because it 
is necessary as a part of that theory. There is an excess of 
credulity and a perfect romance of faith exhibited in building 
it up on the small basis there is for it. The whole theory of 
myths, and the mythical origin of religious id(»as, is as wild 
and extravagant as the tales of the Arabian Nights. A few 
£ict8, a few jingling analogies in words or their meaning, an<l 
out of this is built a system, like the palaces of the mirage 
of the desert, and about as real. While Max Miiller and his 
Fchool are doing a great work, yet their theory of myths, and 
their speculations on them, almost render nugatory the g(K>d 
they are doing. To use an expressive AVesternism, **They 
have myth on the brain," and have made a most extravagant 
myth of their speculations Time will dissipate the niountiiins 
of dreamy speculation under which the result^ of their Ial)ors 
are burie<l, and leave us a residuum of truth. The same is 
true of Lubbock imd his school. Tie has gathered a mass ol* 
curious iacts, and his speculations have about as mu(*h basis 
in them as astrology had in the fact< of astronomy that wore 
perverted in it. His wlude theory is built on assumptions 
foreign to his facts, and utterly unsustained by his i'acts. He 
a^umes his theorv, and then weaver h\< facts into the elalM)r- 
ation of the theory, and assumes the i>lace they should occnj)y 
in time and sequence, just as ancient sj)oculators built up 
a priori their theories of the univcrftC. The facts of his vol- 
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umes, when examined apart from his theory, have no proof 
of it. 

Tliere are certain religious idea?, traditions, rites and cere- 
monies that are found in all, or nearly all, reli^ons. It is a 
mooted question how they had their origin. Certain theolo- 
gians claim that without revelation man would have had no 
religion or religious ideas. This is virtually saying that man 
has no religious nature. It virtually assumes, also, that reve- 
lation creates or implants within man his religious nature. It 
destroys all accountjihility and responsihility. It also renders 
revelation impossible, for if there be in man's nature no re- 
ligious element on which revelation builds, on which it is 
based, and to which it appeals, revelation is absolutely impos- 
sible. An attempted revelation would be like singing for a 
deaf man, or paintifig a picture for a blind man. This posi- 
tion contradict reason and the facts of history, geography 
and experience, and the express declarations of the Scriptures. 
The opi>osite extreme assumes all religion and all religious 
ideas to be entirely of human origin. The common historic 
traditions that we have enumerattHl, the common religioua 
rites and ceremonies, and the important and essential features 
in which the Scriptures ditier from other religions, can not be 
accounted for in this way. Theologians often claim that all 
religions, and religious ideas, are perverted plagiarisms from 
the Bible and its religion. This can not be the case with 
the religions of nations that never had any acquaintance with 
the Scriptures. Nor with nations that can trace the origin of 
their religions back to a jx^riml antedating the composition of 
the Scriptures. Nor can the opi>osite extreme be sustained, 
that the Scriptures, and the religion they inculcate, are the 
outgrowths of pre-existent paganism. The pre-existence of 
pagjinism, before the primitive monotheism described in the 
JJook of Genesis, must be established by the skeptic. This 
can not })e done. On the contrary, it can be positively and 
clearly shown that pagjuiism is a perversion of that original 
primitive monotheism. He must also establish the fact of the 
plagiarism, and not assume it. Showing that they have com- 
mon features will not accomplish it. It can be shown that 
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the Chinese had elementary notions of nearly every important 
invention and discovery of modem European genius, and long 
before them, but every one knows there was no plagiarism. 
Tlie true position is, that man had a common origin, language, 
stock of historic traditions, religion, a simple monotheism, 
Inscd on a common revelation. This accounts for common 
historic traditions, rites and ceremonies. Man's nature is the 
s:ime essentially the world over. His moral and religious na- 
ture works out the same great ideas, with common charac- 
teristics in the result«(. 

These two facts will account for the catholic features of all 
religions. As revelation and religion must be based on man's 
nature, and in accordance with it, revelation would also have 
these common features and catholic ideas. Indeed, the work 
of revelation is to elevate, purify and perfect these great ideas 
of man's religious and moral nature on which it is based and 
to which it appeals. Hence, common historic ideas, common 
rites and ceremonies have their origin in common primitive 
monotheism and common historic traditions, and common 
primitive revelation. Common catholic ideas have their 
origin in common religions and moral nature, and common 
tnulition from common primitive monotheism, based on com- 
mon primitive revelation. Neither extreme is true, but the 
truth lies between them. 

Another error often met in the theological world, is that the 
true religion must be and is utterly ibreign and repugnant to 
our nature. Certain theologians seem to think that the trntli- 
fuluess and divine origin of a religion, or of a religious idea or 
system, can be measured by its repngiiance to our nature, and 
the rebellion of our nature against it ; just as certnin doctors 
used to measure the excellence of their drugs by their naii- 
seousness. If a doctrine be of ilivine origin, it must be foreign 
and repugnant to our nature. If reason and nature rebels 
against a dogma, the reply is easy, it is to Ixj expecte<l, and, 
indeed, necessary, and an evidence of its divine origin. The 
rationalist accepts the ass<Ttion that religion must be foreign 
and repugnant to our nature, and argues that this pi-oves all 
religion to lie inimical and hostile to our nature, and false. 
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Th^ iruth is that revelation ami religion, to regeDerateoin 
nature, masc lie based ou it an«i in accord. moe with it, appeil- 
iiijr to it, and allnng it.^elf with it, elex-atini: and purifying it, 
ainl re>ti»rii!i: it !•• it* K^gitiniate u-se. On the other hand, it is 
an I mu?t be oppi^eetl ii> and repuirnant to the depnivity and 
|>€-rversii»n »*{ i^ur nature in >in, and the corruption resulting 
fn »ni such jiervenfion. Another extreme L* that religion must 
!*• exclusively and entirtly of divine origin and revealwi to 
neiiedt man. If at all human, or having a human element, 
as far as it had such hunian element it would corrupt man. 
It must have a human element and a human side to reach 
man an«l influence him, or the Christ never would l)ecome the 
.S>n of man, Gmi manifi'st in the tle$h. The rationalist, tak- 
iiiir the {Ktsition that religion mu-t be entirely revealed and 
foroign to man, conceiles it:* truth, and then he retorts on the 
religionists that such a religion would he enslaving and de- 
grading in its influence «>n man, overpowering in its influence, 
and destrovinir his individualitv. Some contend that man 
needs and should have no religion. 8omc concede that he 
needs a religion, but contend that it ma««t be entirely of 
human (»rigin to Ix? received by man, and benefit him. The 
true |)osition is, tliat religion must have a human and a divine 
side or element. It must be based on man's nature and in 
accordiince with it. It must also be a lifting force, and a 
standard; and to l)e such it must emanate from a source 
alK>ve man, and then it will aid and elevate him» and be to 
him an objective stiuidard of conduct and truth. 

Another mooted (juesticm is, Did the writers of the Bible 
and \t< religious teachers ever borrow from other religions 
and systems? The idea advanced by some religionists, that 
thcTe was no borrowing, and which they think is necessary 
to be maintained to maintain the divine origin, sanctity, 
snjwriority and authority of the Bible, can not be sustained; 
nor can the skeptical idea that it is all borrowed. The 
patriarchs had the common monotheism based on a common 
revelation, preserved by tnidition until the choosing of Abra- 
ham. The Egyptians had truths, and religious ideas and 
^^ttdinanoes, retained from primitive monotheism. ^So had 
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Other natioii:<. ^lan'.s roligioas nature luul wroiiglit coilnin 
tilings that were gocxl. Moses took any thing that was gc^ul 
out of any of these, removed errors, and ineoriMinitod thoni 
bio Hebraism. A very large element of Hebraism was rc- 
taiuetl from primitive religion, existing Ixifore its day, and 
taken from surrounding systems, and c<>rrect(Ml and made fit 
to be used, and then incoqyorated into Hebraism. It is not 
oece«8ary to tlie divinity of Hebmism, or Christianity, that 
they be entirely now and all reveale<l. The prophets took 
truth fnmi the Persian and other svstems. Christ and his 
apostles took truths from the l^ssenes, and (Trocian and other 
philosophies. God was not under the necessity to work a 
miracle to produce a needed idea or truth, when it was 
already in existence. Christ accepted and used all tiio tniths 
of the Pharisees, Sathlucees, and esi)ecially of the Esseiu»s, 
in his teachings. Overzealous and misguided friends and 
bigoted enemies should be willing to have the God of rev- 
elations use common sense, like other intelligent beings, in 
his work of revelation. 

But to return to our question after this digression. The 
scriptural account of man's primitive condition is rational, 
simple, natural, and is common sense. It agrees with geol- 
ogy, which teaches that each species was created |)erfect in 
its kind at first. Man was physically, mentally, and mor- 
ally more pure, vigorous and acute than he has been since 
he has been corrupted and injured by sin. He was a dire(^t 
creation, as geology teaches all s|)ecies to l)e, and as the ini- 
mense chasm 1)etwecn him and h)wor animals declares. He 
was created a full grown* man and woman, as he must have 
been to have existed at all, but wits in a state of child-like 
ignonnee, innocence, and simplicity. H(^ had ang<'lic int(T- 
course, instruction, as he must have had to preserve his ex- 
istence and to take care of him at first. He ha<l teaching 
in language, agriculture, and in the use and nature of ani- 
mals, and in protecting himself from the (•Icments by cloth- 
ing and shelter. He was taken care of in his primitive ig- 
norance and simplicity, and tanglit to take care of himself. 
Ho lived longer than he has since his physical nature was 
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corrupted by violation of law. He had a simple, child-like 
government, or control over him, in simple commands, de- 
signed to cultivate an obedient and loyal spirit in him, and 
disciplinary in character. He transgressed law, sinned, and 
fell. He lived a long time, in consequence of pristine vigor 
of body, for some generations, but gradually lost this longev- 
ity and vigor of body. He lost angelic intercourse. He had 
one language, one religion, a simple system of monotheism, 
based on a simple, brief revelation, through inspired men, 
and one set of historic traditions. There was a rapid civil- 
ization, in consequence of man's great longevity and pristine 
vigor. There was an urban civilization, with early use of 
metals, and mechanic arts, and music and refinement, in the 
family and descendants of Cain. Pastoral simplicity and 
comparative purity in the descendants of Seth. Man had 
simple government and family society and arts in the very 
infancy of the race. Such was the antediluvian history of 
our race, which lasted sixteen hundred years at least, and, 
perhaps, several tlioasand years. 

Noah's descendants had all these advantages, and started 
even above the condition of men before the flood, for Noah 
was evidently a prince among men before the flood. The 
descendants of Noah separated into families and tribes and 
nations. These families migrated from this common cradle 
of the race, in all directions, into all portions of the earth. 
They took with them dialects of thb common language, and 
elements of this eomnion religion, traditions and civilization. 
They built up empire?!, civilization^», religions, science, and 
arts, such as the Cliinese, Indian, Iranian, Chaldean, Hebrew, 
Egyi)tian, Phoenician, Pehisgic, and Eutruscan, and of the oflP- 
shoots or successors of them, the Grecian and Roman. From 
one language spning the root languages and their dialects — 
from one religion, this primitive monotheism, sprang the 
earlier historic religions and their offshoots. There arose 
among these |x»ople< leading minds, that constructed national 
religions out of this common monotheism, or what remained 
of it, and its historic traditions. All these old religions were 
baseii on the common primitive monotheism, and contained 
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morn or losj* of its truth, iind the. common hist;)ric traditions 
of the ra«». Pljysiciil surrounding and inherent family char* 
acteri9tic3> influenced and mo<lifit»il theses developments. As 
these master minds were alx)ve the national mind and life, so 
were these systems when constructed, and there was growth 
ami prcrgress until the measure of the religion was fillwl. 
Then tliis religion either jxitrifiefl an<l fassilized the national 
life, as in China and India, or the national min<l cast it off 
and launched out into ske])ticL«m, as in Greece and Rome. 

In early generations, man had and couhl have only anthro- 
pomorphic ideas of God, just as the child can have only such 
ideas. Revelation had to Ikj anthropomorphic and symlK>lic 
and of the character of object lessons. It was only by sym- 
bols and object lessons that man could l)c elevated and edu- 
cated up to an apprehension of spiritual ideas. Hence, there 
was a tendency toward id(datr}\ Man was con»<cious of hLs 
siniiilness. He did not like to retain, in his thought, the 
idea of a sin-hating and sin-punishing God. He dreaded and 
disliked to think of God's purity and holiness and justice. 
He stripped God of these attributes, and made him like him- 
self, and Ix^gan his descent from monotheism into idolatry. 
The Semitic nations separated GcnVs attributes from Himself, 
and personified and deified them. Aryan nations t(K)k the 
great forces of nature as representatives of the attributes of 
God, or God himself, |)ersonified and deified them, and lost 
sight of the real object of worship, and worshii)cd the sym- 
bol. There has been a continued descent and corruption of 
religions. They are simpler and purer th<» nearer we nyh 
prnoch their origin. As we pass down from this, they iM.'Come 
formal, elaborate, ceremonial, and corrupt. 

Each nation had to solve the problems of arts of life, iLse- 
fol arts, fine arte, government, ethics, science, philosophy and 
religion. Inherent characteristics of the race or family, 
climate and physical circumstances, the charact(?r of master- 
minda, all influenced the solutions, each nation gave to these 
problema, and determined which ones they made most promi- 
nent. Some gave prominence to some of these problems, and 
others gave more prominence to others. Each nation gave a 
18 
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peculiar solution to each problem. The Chinese were politi- 
cal economists; Indians were ideal philosophers, speculators, 
and dreamers; Chaldeiuis were warriors and empire builders; 
Pho^nician.^ were navigators, merchants, and mechanics; 
Egyptians were agriculturalists, architects, and builders. The 
(rroi'ks were almost cosmopolitan in character, in consequence 
of the character of the country, which combines nearly all 
the feature:^ of the world, and their position and intercourse 
with the world, and openness to its influences. Tlie Romans 
developeil municipal government and law. The Iranian peo- 
ple came nearest to an approximation to pure religion, and 
the Arabians retaineil the old pastoral simplicity and primi- 
tive religion longer than any other people. To the Hebrews 
was committed, by divine providence, the solution of the re- 
ligious problem of the race ; and, among them, was develop- 
ing, by divine providence, the religion for humanity. Other 
nations were, under divine i>rovi(lence, developing great 
trutlis in science, art-j, jwlitics, etiiics:, and philosophy. 

A manysideil development of all of these was thus secured. 
The race was advancing and pre))ariiig great truths to be 
used by the whole rac*e, and by the universal religion designed 
for the race. Man had tried, by unaided human reason, to 
solve for himself the moral and religious problems of the 
race, but had faileil. G resit truths had been but partially 
apprehended. They were corrupted by error and perverted. 
Man had failed to rearh universal truths and principles in 
religion, and es()ecially to reach the great central truth of 
all religion. The human heart was driven back on itself 
in despair. The great ideas reached in science, arts, and 
philosophy, and the various developments of these, and the 
failure in religion and morals, were a part of the great 
preparation for the universal religion. God had chosen the 
H<;l)rew familv, and to them he committed the solution of 
the religious problem of the race. 

In educating a nation, we should have normal schools for 
the education and preparation of teachers. We need a de- 
veloped, complete<i system of instruction to meet and over- 
come error. We need educated, disciplined teocheiB, a per- 
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feet fsystem, and pupils prepared to receive instruction. God 
chose the Hehrew family becau8C they were l)etter suited to 
his pur]x«e than any others ; wore a simple, pn??t()ral jKJople, 
less corrupted than other tribes, and had retained pun*st the 
primitive monotheism which God had given to the whole 
race, and which the race had more or less rejected and cor- 
rupted, and wandered away from G(m1 into idolatr}-. 

He use«l the Hebrew jjeople as his normal school. He 
developed his religion into a j>erfected system, ready to en- 
counter error, and to meet the wants of the race, and by 
means of this development, and while developing it he pre- 
}iared the Hebrew people to be the teachers of the race. 
The Hebrew religion alone became purer as it was dcvclojKHl; 
it alone was a progressive religion; it alone wits always in 
advance of the national life, leading it onward, and calling 
it up to a higher life; it alone began in rude and elcment- 
nry ideas, and develojKMl into a system of eternal, gcnonil 
principles, and univerwdly applicable truths. In Christianity 
all the great catholic ideas of religion have been dovc]Mj)ed 
and perfected. In it the great ideas of all religi<Mis are 
8tripi)ed of em»r and jH^rfected. It is a phroma, fullness 
of all religious truth. It is a religion of eternal and uni- 
versally applicable truths and principles. Go<l was in the 
Hebrew history, developing their reli^iion into a universal 
religion for all men, and preparuig the Hebrews to be its 
teachers, while he was in his providence prei>aring the world 
to receive it when perfected. He did not almndon all man- 
kind except the Hebrew people to themselves. He did not 
curse all mankind, and inflict evil on them, aiul evil only. 
He was in human history in his pi*ovi<lence, ruling in and 
reigning over it, bringing out beneficial results, and pre- 
puring them for the perfect reli;:ion, and to be brought back 
to himself in the fullness of times. He was the Father in 
heaven of the nations, although they knew it not, and had 
forgotten him, and knew him not. 

The Bible does not teach that all the revelation that God 
gave to man, all revealed ideas, arc recorded on its |)ages, 
mre even mentioned in it historically. There was revelation 
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befi>re Moses — a revelation that God did not embody in tk 
Ptrntateueh. There were remains of thi^ revelation in ail old 
religions. The Vedas contain remnants of revelation, so 
does the Zend Avesta. During Hebrew historj' Go<l did not 
confine all iiLspiratiun and miraclo to the Hebrew people* 
Xo thoughtful, devout mind dare say there were not glim- 
mering? of divine light, influences of God's Spirit in the soul 
struggle:: after Goil, in tlie life of a Guat^ma, a Plato, and 
others in heathen nations. 

Then there has been historic development in certain na- 
tions; none in others; and degradation in others. There has 
U-t-n, on the whole, a historic development of the race. Re- 
ligion lias been the ruling element, the originating, leading, 
lit^ing, and su>taining power in this development. AU poetry, 
tino arts, literature, ethics, government, and progress have 
been bas^xi v>u it, and have sprang out of it Religion has 
not been an oWtaole tliat lias fettered progress, but has been 
iis spring and s*^urc.\ We have an illustration of what a 
gixUesji jx>sitivism will do in China. An atheistic, godless 
system of p^^itivism has deprived the national mind and life 
of the upwanl, energizing tendency, the lifting and sustain- 
in^r intlucnc*e c)f reli^rion, and it has fossilized into a mechan- 
ical, heartless, automatic system of routine. Development 
and progress are not towards atheism, but toward a purer 
and better ol)edience to a perfect system of religion. Prog- 
ress does not change man's nature, but develops it, hence it 
will not eliminate all religion out of man's life, or eradicate 
his religious nature ; but develop it towards perfection. 
Man's religious nature will ever be the regnant element in 
his nature, and the source and ruling force of all progress. 
Christianity is a system of eteriial, genersd principles and 
universally aj)plicable truths, that man can not outgrow, lie 
may and will learn more of the infinity scope of its eternal, 
universal truths, and how to apply them better in regener- 

^^Dg his life, but he can never outgrow them, or the religion 

^■orhich they are embodied. 
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Geology not a Scienxe. 

We will close xhis chapter with a few observations on the 
relation of science to the Scriptures, and especially of the so- 
axUod science of geology, which hits been the field of attack 
on the Scriptures and religion for over a century. We think 
that the following principles should be accepted by all per- 
^ns, and should control all alike : 

I. There is such a thing as truth. There is truth in science 
and there is fact in science. 

II. There is in the mind of man that which responds to 
the truth — that to which the truth appeals, and on which the 
truth iff basc^l in its action on the mind. 

III. To be received by the mind as truth, the idea or state- 
ment must be perceived by the niind to Ik? a trutii or a fact. 

IV. There is a distinction l)ctw(jen truth and falsehood, 
and this distinction is based on tlie nature and necessary rela- 
tion of things. 

V. There is in man that which resjwnds to this distinction 
between truth and fals<.?hood. 

VI. A revelation from God will not contradict any truth, 
on any subject whatever, no matter how made known. 

VII. All truth being groumled in the nature and necessary 
relation of things, must be accordant and consistent. 

Vni. If A system or statement pretending to be a revela- 
tion from God should contradict any clearly established truth, 
man could not and should not receive it. 

IX. A revelation on the same line of subjects as truth al- 
ready known, will agree with and not contradict them. 

X. If a revelation speak on any subject, no discovery of 
science, or fact of science or truth of science subsequently 
brought to light will ever contradict it, if it l)e a revelation. 

XL No pretended revelation can Ix? true which contradicts 
anv well established foct or truth of science. 

Xn. While it may not 1x5 the object of revelation to re- 
veal science, and we should not exj)ect a revelation on relig- 
ious topics to do so, and while it may use popular language 
andtefms that are not scientifically correct, yet* when it makes 
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an explicit statement involving any fact or truth in science, 
it should he in accordance with established truths of science. 

XIII. Rea.son must be our ultimate standard in this matter, 
for reason has to determine whether God has ever spoken to 
man, and which of the pretended revelations are the true one, 
and then what has been spoken. 

XIV. By reason we do not mean the peculiar notions and 
ideas of each individual. Revelation may and must contra- 
dict all errors of a mistaken reason. 

XV. If the Scriptures are inspired, they are infallible and 
sacred, but no interpretation of them is infallible or above 
criticism. 

XVI. Men have erred in interpreting the Scriptures, and 
have generally interpreted them to suit their own views and 
j)rejudices. There is no error, no matter how gross, or sin, no 
matter how vile, that has not attempted to shield itself be- 
hind interpretations of the Scriptures, and claimed that it 
was above criticism, because it had taken such a refuge. 

XVII. The Scriptures have suffered more from such inter- 
pretations, than all other causes combined. Criticism, and 
even skeptical criticism, has done scriptural interpretation 
great service in pointing out such errors. Having conceded 
this much to the demands of reason, we lay down the follow, 
ing principles that should l>c accepted on the other side : 

I. Any scientific statement, or any conclusion or deduction 
in science, must be clearly proved and established, before 
any one can be required to accept it as a fact or truth. 

II. If an attempt be made to array any deduction or con- 
clusion of science against religion, it must be clearly shown 
that the premises on which the conclusion rests, are fiicts or 
truths, and, above nil, that the conclusion logically and neces- 
sarily follows from the premises. 

II r. No one need spend one moment to defend religion or 
the Scriptures from attacks based on mere hypothesis. 

IV. While science in the true sense of the word might 
overturn what claims to be a revelation, mere hypothesis, as a 
basis for an attack on such revelation, is not worthy one mo- 
ment's notice. Then what are the claims of geology to con- 
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sideratioD Yfhen wielded in attacks on the Scriptures ? We 
reply that, in its present condition, geology is not worthy one 
nioment's notice, from the very simple fact that geology Is not 
a science, and has not a single claim to the appellation 
science, and what is wielde<l against the Scriptures is mere 
hypothesis. This may startle some persons, and will doubt- 
leas provoke the ridicule and sneers of others, but what are the 
facts? What is science? Science is truth chissiiied and svs- 

• 

tematized by means of certain great trutlis or principles on 
which each truth and the whole truth of the system is based, 
and which express the relation of each truth to the system 
and to each other. To thus systematize and cla^^sify a series 
of correhited facts and truths, we must have certain great ra- 
tional conceptions that are our basis of classification, and are 
our guide in classification. The growth of each science has 
l>een thus. Men have observed phenomena, and have guessed 
at them, at their cause, and liave gotten up hyix)the.sis on 
which they have arranged the phenomena, as beads strung on 
a string. Soon, however, a phenomenon would bo observed 
that would not string on the hypothesis, and the hyp<>th(?sis 
would be thrown away, and another devised and substituted 
in its stead. Thus slowly and painfully often men toiled to- 
wards the great underlying principle — the great central idea 
of the phenomena, and when at bust this was discovered, a 
science was possible, and not till then. When truth was 
reached, all the phenomena wouhl cr}'stallize around it into 
a system or science, because the basis of classification was 
reached, and the guide in classificiition was known. 

Before the discovery of this nitional conception, this central 
idea or underlying principle, the phenomena were merely 
placed in juxtaposition or mechanically mixed. Such is pre- 
cisely the condition of geology now. An ifnmense mass of 
facts has been observed and recorded. The principal facts 
observed are superposition of rocks and earths— the rwks that 
are found in connection and the relative order of position, or 
the order of succession, it is daimeil — Uie remains of species 
of animals and plants now extinct are found in these strata — 
certain remains are found in certain strata and not in others — 
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great catastrophes have characterized the former history of 
our phifiet, and that it has undergone great changes, and that 
there has been a succession of ty|)es of existence, and a pro- 
gre.<«ion in such succession. All attempts tliat have been 
made to classify these phenomena and reduce them to a sys- 
tem, and all theories concerning their origin and age are mere 
guesses, mere hy|K>theses. They are called hypotheses by ge- 
ologists themselves, and it is just these hypotheses and <lcdue- 
tions based thereon, and especially the latter, that are wielded 
against the Scriptures. There is not one fact — one ol^served 
phenomenon of geology— that has the slightest conflict with 
any statement of the Scriptures. The conflict is between the 
guesses of geologists as to the cause of the phenomena, or 
their age, or relative order of succession. There is not one 
geologic hypothesis now acce[)ted that has stood the test of a 
score of years. There is not one geologic theory or hypothesis 
that may not be overturned to-morrow by the discovery of 
!0!ne phenomenon or fact now unknown. Over one hundred 
years ago the French Association of Science publishe<i a list 
of over eighty geologic hypotheses that had been accepted for 
a time and then exploded and abandoned. Over twenty 
years ago Lyell added fifty to the list, and as many have fol- 
lowed since that time. We can safely say that within the 
I ist one hundred and fifty years over one hundred and fifty 
the:)ri(js or speculations have been suggested as hypotheses in 
ge:)logy and exploded and abandoned. ^lany of these were 
the fundamental ideas of geology in their tlay, and were 
urged as established scientific truths, and most of them were 
arraye<l against the Scriptures, and men were arrogantly 
called ujwn to cast to one side the faith of ages because it did 
not accord with these guesses that their advocates have since 
abandoned, and some of which thev would blush to have at- 
tributed t4> them. These conflicting, changing, inconsistent 
siwculatious have each tried to act usurper in its ephemeral 
fnoment of existence, and then given place to some new pre- 
tender. Instead of learning modesty and sense from such 
failures and inconsistencies, the geologists have been capti- 
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Tated by each new chimera and have, if possible, become more 
dogmatic, arrogant and presuming. 

Prominent among these exploded theories are the nebular 
hypothesis, the plutonian hypothesis of the origin of some 
rocks, or that tKey are cooled, melted matter, tlie neptunian 
hypothesis of the origin of others, or that they were deposited 
by water, and most notably the theory that the center of the 
earth is a melted, fiery mass. We have already stated many 
of the objections that can be urged against the nebular hy- 
pothesis. When applied to account for the origin of the 
earth, it is open to many more insuperable objections. It is 
assumed that the matter of the earth was once a mass of su- 
perheated gaseous matter, so highly heated that all the mat- 
ter now aggregated in it was once an intensely heated vaiwr 
or gas. All the elementary substances were either mixed in 
s chaotic, turbulent mass, or were evolved out of it. Now, 
as a matter of fact, we have no experience of knowledge of 
such a substance as an intensely heated nebulous vapor or 
gas, or of solids formed from such nebulous heated matter or 
gases* Gases come from solids in combination, or from com- 
pounds formed by chemical action, and arise from combustion 
or chemical action. There is no instance of gases spontane- 
ously condensing into solids, or uniting to form solids. If the 
elementary substances were once mechanically mixed, the 
present compounds formed out of them are inexplicable. 
These elementary substances did not unite into compounds 
according to greatest chemical affinity, as they must have 
done had they ever been mechanically mixed. Then, why 
was not chemical affinity active when matter was in this 
heated mixture? Why was it latent? Ciiemical action is 
produced and intensified by heat, in tlio case of many of these 
gases or elementary substances. As these elementary sub- 
stances cool at widely different tem])eratures, why did not 
those that cool first arrange themselves in masses? Why not 
those that became solid first gravitate toward the center? 
Why not all that are heaviest be near the center? How 
could substances that cool at widely different temperatures bo 
mixed, as they are now, all through the crust of the globe? 
19 
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been ojnven^i in:. > vap>r * Would not they have remained 
a vap>r. Ijuz ali»rr the ot!ier metals had become solids ? Plat- 
inum is a rare metal. There are four other metals that are 
very rare, and are f^^und only in compounds with platinum. 
How came these rare metals to be mixed, especially since 
platinum melts only with intense heat, and these metals vapor- 
ize long before that jx)int is reached? All these facts are in 
direct violation of every principle and fact of mixing and 
cooling melted matter. Another fundamental position of 
geology is that granitic rock is of igneous origin, or is the 
result of cooling melted matter. In direct contradiction of 
all this is the fact that graphite is found mixed in granitic 
rock, when gra])iiitc vaporizes long before granite melts. Had 
beeu melted once, graphite could never have entered in 
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mixture into granitic rock, for it would remain a vapor long 
after granite became a solid. 

Mica-schist is an ingredient in granite, and a granitic rock. 
Water-marks have been found in its structure, which never 
could have happened had it been a melted mass once. Ani- 
mal remains have been found in rocks that geology declares 
are of igneous origin. Had the rock ever been melted, these 
remains would have been destroyed long before the rock 
cooled. Granite is composed of three crystals that are 
unique, and melt at different temperatures, and arc soluble 
under different circumstances. These crystals are always 
imbedded into each in the closest union, and yet distmct. 
This could not have been the case, had they been a melted 
mass once, for they melt at different temperatures. Granite 
can not be melted and retain its present structure, different 
portions run together at different temperatures. Melting gran- 
ite changes its specific gravity and structure, hence it never 
has been a melted mass. The specific gravity of granite is 
exactly that of quartz resulting from aqueous crystallization. 
Gustave Ros^ has manufactured feldspar, an ingredient of 
granite, by mixing lye and clay at 400°, a very low tempera- 
ture, and subjecting them to great pressure. Anstead has pro- 
duced granite out of stratified rock, which, according to geol- 
ogy, is an aqueous rock, and never produced immediately 
from melted matter; thus showing that they are not radically 
and structurally diflferent, as geology assumes, and that granite 
is the product of stratified rock, both of which contradict 
geology. The present indications are that granitic rock is the 
result of chemical action at a comparatively low temperature 
under great pressure. 

A pet position of geologists is that granitic rock is the earli(?r 
formation, and stratified rock of more recent origin. Ansteacfs 
experiment shows that granitic rock is the product of strati- 
fied rock, and of the more recent origin. The argument 
based on the superposition of stnitified rock above granitic 
rock is worthless, for immense masses of granitic rook ai c found 
above stratified rot»k. Another pet theory of geology is, that 
the center of the earth is a melted mass of su\xirhcated ii«attci: 
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in m gaseous fonn. Such is a necesrary deduction from the 
premise, that all the earth was once a nia«s of nebulous 
^-apor, that has since cooled off and solidified at the surface. 
We have already called attention to the fact that the sun 
would have caused tides, and have prevented a crast being 
formed, and also have prevented crystallization. The enor- 
mous ex(iansive presmre of such a mass of superheated ga.se- 
i»us matter is entirely overlooked. An engineer estimates 
that it would require a thickness of eight hundred miles of 
the b«st boiler iron to withstand the pressure of such a mass 
of superheateil vapor. The crust of the earth would have to 
be so thick that there would be no melted center. A geologist 
suggested that the volcanoes would relieve the pressure. " So 
much the worse for geology," retorted the engineer, "for if 
the volcanoes reach this superheated gas or vapor, it would 
blow off through them, and leave the earth a hollow shell, as 
does a perforated boiler." Another scientist makes a c^ilcula- 
tion, based on the increase of density resulting from pressure, 
as we pass towards the center, and reaches the conclusion that 
the center of the earth must be many times more dense and 
solid than the sr)lidost stoel. And thus these sciences that 
are so definite anrl (certain, and so accordant, and so much 
more reliable than the Scriptures, agree. Then mud and fish 
are cast out by voU^nocs. The matter that they cast out is 
not from such a mass as geology places at the center of the 
earth. 

An eminent geologist, to relieve the difficulty, supposes that 
as particles C(K)led at the surface, gravity would attract them 
towards the center, and thus there would be two places where 
cooled matter would Ik» aggregated, at the surface and at the 
center; and that tliere is a solid core at the center of the 
earth, with a nielttMl mass an)und this core, and a cooletl crust 
at the surface. In this he contradicts all experience and com- 
mon sense. We never see a melted muss cool anywhere ex- 
cept at the surface, and from the surface inwanl, and it 
IteMmains melted at the center long after it is solid at the sur- 
^^^■^^Even if particles |>assiHl toward the center as they 
^B^^hlha heat toward the center would melt them long 
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before they reached it, and a cooled mass at the center would 
be melted bj the surrounding hot mass. Then we have 
numerous and various theories of tlie cause of the elevation 
of mountain chains. One supposes that they are the result 
of the heaving of the heated center of the earth. Another 
sappoees that the materials of the center of the earth once 
were loosely aggregated together, and by the settling of these 
loose masses intense cold was generated, which heaved up the 
surface, as we know great cold will. Another supposes that 
chemical action of water on metalloids generates heat, and 
causes volcanoes, and throws up mountain chains. And so 
these speculations go on, and these theorists agree in but one 
thing, and that is, that believers ought to abandon their faith, 
and accept their speculations that are as changeable and fleet- 
ing as the mists of the morning. The theories of geologists 
concerning the age and priority of rocks are mere guesses and 
speculations. So are their speculations concerning the age of 
animal remains and exuvisc, vegetable debris, debris in caves, 
debris of lacustrine villages, debris and mounds of ai^lu^, and 
remains of food, etc., found on shores of seas and rivers, 
where there were villages in former ages, and alluvial deposits. 
How does the geologist know how long it took to form a cer- 
tain stratum, or a succession of strata of rock, or any other 
deposit — ^a deposit of a given thickness — to harden a rock, or 
form an alluvial deposit? How does he know that the re- 
mains that he finds in caves, or in alluvial deposits, or even 
in rock strata, are cotemporary, or succeed each other in the 
order of superposition ? In caves, debris of all ages might 
be commingled by flood, or the action of man or animals. 
The same holds true of alluvial deposits, where floods tear 
away and deposit together debris of several geologic ages. In 
the ease of rocks, earthquakes and catastrophes mingle re- 
mains of various ages together. 

What is the rule of the geologist in making his calcula- 
tions based on the thicknesi*es of deposit and time of harden- 
ing? What is the rule or data used by the geologist in de- 
termining length of time ? It is all guess and hypothesis, and 
■o mmny oontiadietioDS to his hypotheses and failures of them 
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lave ippared, that thej are worthier in anempting to ie- 
Zcmhtr I he a^e of any paitiealar defioeit or remains. The 
':LLii^«7r 'A getjiogiscs have been so man v. that do reliance 
:a;i iir Ziifece-i in their cakuIatiDOSw BnrdoDe clearly proved, 
n: ill re:^ c>^ c-laimeii, that certain remains of man were 
.". vun!*i r*v irpitiits of lava at Mt. ^tna, in such a way as to 

mm m 

-Mtiw '3SL2 zz-tj were at least eleven thousand years old. A 
jiotft iiLTu^do::-:*! proved thai they were less than seven 
'3aniir«d y^avrs- l-vL ^French gec^ogists found deposits in 
If^v'jc ^iisis were at kaa thirty thousand years old, with rel- 
-i> /f 3xsin'5 work ani'>og them, and the world rang with tlie 
^.vii:ai:«.-ns •;£ uilkieL*. The next year Roman coin and pot- 
U'l'v werv I'.^una beneath them. The world has rung with the 
v.-as<: '.'f a skel*:t>jo toond in an alluvial deposit near New Or- 
i^^answ I: was at least nity thousand years old. No matter 
hi:>w much river men ur^ed that thev had seen acres of de- 
p.«it thirty and forty feet thick, formed in four or five years, 
and dider^nt strata of timber, earth, and animal and vegeta- 
Me remains all formed in a few years — thus proving the utter 
unreliability of such data — the skeleton tceu at least fifiy iliou- 
i»ind tjearg old, and the case is to-day a stock argument in in- 
tidel works ; although the gunwale of a Mississippi flat4x)at 
has since been found in the same deposit lower down. A 
skeleton was found in Denise, in France, oyer which great ado 
was made, until an Kngli.yh clergyman clearly showed that it 
was a quarry man, of probably the Boman period, covered by 
a landslide. Skeletons of a man and woman were found in 
Ciruadalou|)e, that geologists claimed must be at least one hun- 
dred thousand years old. Diuia showed that they were skele- 
tons of C'aribs, and probably not as old as the discovery of 
America. A skull was found at Los Angelos, California, by 
Prof. Whitney, of which niucli was said, until it leaked out 
that it was a practical joke or sell, practiced on the geo]ogi>t 
by some miners, in revenge for his pronouncing their mine 
iless, and ruining its sale. They wanted, they said, to 
that his science was all guess work and a humbug, and 

been made over lacustrine villages of the 
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. lakes in Switzerland, and mounds of ashes and food found on 
the shores of Denmark and other places. They proved the 
great antiquity of man, and tlie truth of the speculations of 
the theory of historic development in regard to the stone 
age, bn)nze and iron ages. No attention was paid to the fact 
that history declared that such cities were there during his- 
toric periods, and that they exist now. They were of great 
age. Finally, remains of Roman utensils have been found 
among what they claimed to be the oldest remains, and that 
bubble WHS exploded. Schliermacher's excavations at Troy, 
prove that there a stone-using age succeecled an iron and 
bronze age, and that these various materials were used cotem- 
poraneously. Again and again have alluvium and deposits, 
in caves and other deposits, been cited as of great antiquity, 
when living men could prove them to be of recent origin. 
The writer has known rock formations and tracks of animals 
to be pronounced of untold age, when many living witnesses 
could prove that they had been formed within their own 
knowledge. Had he space he could give scores of such cases. 
A pet hobby of the geologist of the present day has been, that 
certain strata are azoic, or without evidence of life, or evi- 
dence of life during their formation. But life has been carried 
back step by step through these formations to the secondary 
formation, and the geologist now dare not say that any for- 
mation is azoic. Another hobby was, that simple forms of 
life alone appeared at first. This is contradicted by the facts. 
High orders of fishes appeared very early. Also orders of 
animals but little inferior to our vertebrata appeared long ago, 
and without any preceding types. The dying out of certain 
types, especially the simpler forms, is another hobby. Deep 
sea dredgings prove that enormous quantities of these types 
yet exist, just as they did in the earliest geologic ages. Suc- 
cession of types, of vegetables and animals, was another 
hobby. But in a forest bed in Cromer, in England, were 
found, in an alluvial deposit, eleven species of plants now ex- 
bting, and remains of several species of animals now existing 
were 'found commingled, and even beneath the remains of 
seveml species of animals that geology declares have long been 
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extinct and existed levei^ geologic ages anterior to this. , 
Tlil< utterly disproves the geologic assumption concerning the 
antiquity of man, becaui^liis remains have been found in 
caves and other places, in connection with such remains. 
There are sevenil cases like the one at Cromer, which over- 
turn the very fundamental theories of geology. That the 
earth was, during geologic ages, and for immense periods, 
very diti^r^nt from what it now is, is another pet theory of 
gev>U>gy. The discover}- of warm-blooded animals essentially 
like what we have now, and air-breathing animals essentially 
like what we have now, and of high orders of plants essen- 
tially like what we have now, proves that the earth must 
have been similar to what it is now throughout these geologic 
periods, and that some of the earliest must have been essen- 
tiallv in climate and other characteristics as it is now. These 
lacts db^provc the chronology and chronologic succession 
claimed by geologj*. 

Another theory of geology is that chalk must have been 
formed at an enormously remote period, and during an enor- 
moasly long i:eriod of time. Recent discoveries prove that it 
is being formed in immense masses now, and very rapidly. If 
what is forming now, and has been formed during the present 
generation, were to be elevated along-side of what geology 
says was formed long ago, it would be compelleirto give to 
them the same age. Such catastrophes as earthquakes, 
mingling as they do the remains of various geologic ages, chang- 
ing the order of position and succession, and the remains or 
stratii that are in contact, destroy all possibility of putting aliso- 
lute reliance on these data. Lyell admitted this when exam- 
ining the Natchez skull, and discarded it, because the earth- 
quake, 1811, had made such changes in that portion of the 
Mississippi Valley, and had mingled remains of the year 1811 
with earlier deposits, so that no reliance could be placed on 
remains found as it was. Such are the reasons why we say 
geology is not a science, and why we claim that at present 
we must pay no attention to the hypotheses of geology. The 
of geology do not contradict the statements of the 
Suppose the geologist finds any or all remaii]£| 
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in any or all strata,, what statement of the Bible is contra- 
dicted thereby. The conflict of the 8criptures is with the 
specidations of geologists on these deposits. All these spec- 
ulations are mere guesses, and have been contradicted by the 
beta of their own field of investigations, so that they are un- 
worthy of notice. The greatest living geologist has said that 
" Greology is like a man in mid-ocean, in a boat at midnight, 
without rudder and compass, and without a star visible." 
Until it finds its own moorings, we can safely afibrd to let it 
drift, and not mind the discordant shouts of its bewildered 
advocates. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Theistic Solution. 

Investigation, research, and thought have led every 
thoughtful mind to the axiom, that all human inquiry finally 
brings us face to face with ultimate truths, truths that can 
be resolved into no simple elements, and for which we can 
give no further reason that they exist On these ultimate 
truths rest all reasoning, demonstration and inference. As 
we pass out from them in our explorations, we always end in 
the mysterious, the unknown, the infinite. All around the 
finite area of tiie known, lies the infinite unknown. The cir- 
cumscribed circle of human knowledge has all around it an 
infinite circumscribing area of the mysterious and unknown. 
As a pei-son standing in the midst of a boundless plain finds 
that the unknown that lies beyond his horizon limits his view 
on all sides, so does man, in all his investigations in every 
field of thought, find that his explorations end in the un- 
known, and that inseparably connected with what he claims 
to know is an infinite border-land of the unknown. As the 
explorer, who ascends by toilsome effort the rugged steeps of 
a mountain, whose top is hidden and obscured in the clouds, 
finds, as he guzes around him, that he has enlarged the cir- 
cumscribing area of the unseen as rapidly as he has enlarged 
his horizon, so the toiler up the steeps of human thought, only 
sees more clearly, as he ascends, how boundless is the mys- 
terious and unknown. This mystery arouses and excites our 
thought, and at last baffles and limits it. But the mystery 
is not over|)oweriug. It does not hinder our investigating 
and learning what is within our horizon. Nor does it forbid 
our thinking of and apprehending the infinite that lies be- 
yond, though we never can comprehend it Man can ap- 
l>rehend certain infinite truths concerning the univerBe, and 
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ma<$t do 80 to properly understand the finite and known. 
The uiystor}' connecte<l with them does not disprove the 
;iceuniey of such apprehensions. 

As the rivers that bounded the ancient Eden could be 
tracetl to one source, so can all truths of a science be tniced 
Itack to one general truth; and all sciences can be traced 
hack to one fountain of truth. In building up a science, 
men have first observed phenomena and their characteristics, 
and recorded them, and attempted to account for them by 
sj^eculation and hyiwthesis. They arrange phenomena on 
the hypothesb as they string beads on a string. Soon a phe- 
nomenon is observed that will not accord with the hypothesis, 
and it has to be cast to one side, and another hypothesis 
substituted in its stead, and thus, by many efforts, and by 
laborious research, and through many failures, man toils on- 
ward toward the great underlying principle of the phenomena, 
the great central truth, around which every phenomenon will 
crystallize into a system, and that will give order, beauty and 
harmony to seemingly disc»onnected, or even discordant phe- 
nomena. When this central truth, or underlying prinoiph*, is 
discovered, we have a wdence, and not till then. This great 
principle is always an universal truth, expressing the relation 
of the parts of the system to each other, or of the parts to 
the whole system, or of the system to other sy.stems, or all 
of these relations. All sciences are systems of phenomena 
and truths, classified by fundamental, ideal conceptions, or 
great ideas of reason, expressing the relation of the parts of 
the system to each other, or of the i)arts to the whole system, 
or of the system to other systems, or all of these relations. 
This tendency of the mind to classify the phenomena of the 
universe by means of itleal conceptions, and to search for the 
idea of reason that will classify them, is not, as physicists 
claim, an infirmity of th(>u;^ht, but one of the grandest and 
highest efibrts of reason, to ascertain the i'unda mental idea 
of reason realized in the phenomena, and which expresses 
this fundamentsd principle and reason. Without this con- 
trolling catholic tendency of the mind, man would never 
mttempt to investigate phenomena, would 4ittem])t the con- 
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struction of no science : and the proper investigation of phe- 
nomena, and the coast ruction of science, would be utterly 
impossible. So would all rational investigation of phenom- 
ena, and all construction of science be an impossibility, if 
there l)e no great ideas of reason, realized in the universe, and 
pervading the universe, as controlling and regulative princi- 
ples. Newton, Harvey and Copernicus have been immortal- 
ized for the discovery of such great truths in different depart- 
ments of thought. 

As we pass from our solar system, with the sun for its 
center, to other similar systems, we apprehend that the<e 
have a relation to each other, and to a vast central orb, and, 
perhaps, this vast system is related to others equally vast, 
until we are lost in the immensity of the infinite. As it has 
been with each science, so it is with the circle of sciences in 
their relation to each other. Men have been trying to dis- 
cover the great central science, the great underlying principle 
of all science, the great truth that is related to all truth, as 
Byron says of virtue: ** Stands like the sun, and all which 
roll around drink life and light and glory from her aspect." 
It is the glory of modern science that it has conceived the 
idea that all the seemingly antagonistic displays of physical 
force, observed in the phenomena of nature, can be resolved 
into one, exhibited under various modifications. Displays of 
force, that were once regarded as manifestations of entirely 
distinct, and even antagonistic, forces, are now conceived to 
be but different manifestations of the one force, and they can 
be resolved into each other. So it has been conceived that 
all sciences are but different evolutions of one great central 
principle or truth. As we jxiss from planet to planet and to 
the central sun, so we can pass from truth to truth and to 
the central truth in each science. And as men have passed 
from system to system, to a vast central orb, so has human 
thought tried to reach the central idea of all science. The 
conception is a sublime oiie, and an evidence of the divine 
image stamped on the human intellect, that has thus tried to 
B^faink the thoughts of infinite reason. Two answers to this 
^^IrillmL of problems are now striving for ascendancy in the 
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great field of researcli and thought. The devotee of physical 
science would lead us up to matter and force, blind, insonsute 
matter and blind, irrational furco, as tlie ultimate of all re- 
search, the ap«7 of all being. Religion and its cognate de- 
partmentB of thought would lead us up to Infinite Mind, 
lufinite Spirit as the cause of all things, the beginning, source 
aiul origin of all being. 

The question tljen is, ** Shall theology, in the broadest and 
tniest sense of that noble word, or shall physical science, be 
the science of sciences, the central science, the fountain from 
whence all truth and science flows?" Questions concerning 
the nature and origin of life, the ground and origin of being, 
the nature and origin of force, the problem of substjince, of 
heiiig, of cause, of the absolute, the infinite, the uncaused, 
the unconditioned, are each -and all but diflbrent ways of pre. 
senting this problem of problems: **What Is the ultimate 
principle, the ground, the apx/), of all being?" In their 
auswers to this question men may be divided into : 

I. ANTiTHEiSTa — Those who deny the existence of an in- 
teUigenty absolute, first c^use, asserting either: 1st. That 
the present order of things is eternal. 2d. Or that all is 
merely a fortuituous concourse of atoms and phenomena, or 
the result of such concourse 3d. That, although all is in 
accordance with order and law now, originally all was the re- 
sult of a fortuituoas concourse of atoms or ])henoniena. 4th. 
All is controlled by blind, resistless fate, or relentless necessity. 
5th. Or that the universe is the result of an indefinite course 
of atheistic development, in accortlance with certain self-exist- 
ent and eternal principles inherent and eternal, in self-existent 
and eternal matter and force. 

II. Atheists. — Those who merely have no go<l, denying 
that man knows or can know any thing of the absolute cause. 
These might \ye called theoretic atliei^Us, Then there are prac- 
tical atheiMn, or those who merely ignore the existence of Go<l 
in their lives and their thoughts, those who attonij)t to ac- 
count for all that exists without reer)gnizinG: bin existence or 
exercise of power, those who divorce God Irom all connection 
with the univerRe, those who nominally recognize his existence 
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or crcati\e action, and vet divorce bini from all connection 
M'itli what they pretend to regard as his works. Any system 
that denies or i<rnores God*s immediate and personal action 
and energy, in creation, government and providence, is athe- 
istic. Much of* modem science and thought is atheistic iu 
tendency and result. It leads the mind up to the tremendous 
forces of nature, up to matter and force, and leaves it face 
to fiK*e with them, and never leads from nature up to nature's 

Crt)d. 

III. Pantiielsts. — Those who regard God as an irrational 
principle or a combination of irrational principles pervading 
the universe. Those who regard God as the World Soul 
lH)und up in, and subject to, the eternal and necessary laws of 
the universe, attaining his highest and only intelligent mani- 
festation in man. Such a system is really atheistic. Much 
of m<Hlern jioetry and speculation is pantheistic. 

IV. TiiEi>TS.— Or th(v<!e who believe in an intelligent, ab- 
solute, first cause of all that exists, who created, sustains and 
governs all things, and is self-exLstent, uncaused, uncondi- 
tioneil and alv^olnte. Such are the four great classes into 
which men may l>e divided. We might divide them into but 
two — athtii*(s and theiifts. Atheists make matter and force the 
ground an<i lK»ginning of all being, without the creating, or- 
iginating and tlirective control of intelligence. Theists make 
intelligence, miml, reason, the source of all being. Pantheists 
are really atheists, for their World Soul is bound up in and 
subject to matter, and really nothing more tlian the force of 
the atheist, and intelligence is evolved out of matter and 
force, and ])v matter and force, as much in that sjrstem as in 
atheism. Such is the problem, and such are some of the 
answers human tliought has given to it. 

Perhaj)s, before we enter on the direct discussion of the 
(pu»stion, a goixl pre|>iiration for it would be to clear away 
certain rnbbisli in our way, by inquiring how man came by 
the idea of (iod, or an intelligent first cause. Error here 
will often i)ervert or weaken an entire line of argument. 
Some claim that without revelation men would never have 
any idea of Goii or of his attributes. Suck was the po- 
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rition of the late Alexander Campbell. He based his position 
on the sensational, materialistic philosophy of Locke. He 
claimed that man has, and can have, no knowledge or idea, 
except such as comes through one of the five senses. As 
neither God nor any of his attributes are objects of sense, man 
can obtain such ideas only through direct revelation. Such a 
position, while attempting to elevate revelation, is reallv one 
of those suicidal arguments that destroy the cause they are 
expected to sustain. It concedes that religion and the idea 
of God are foreign to reason and human nature, and that 
reason can not sustain them. It assumes that man has no 
religious nature ; for if he has, it certainly will have its out- 
croppings in religious ideas. It makes revelation create or 
implant within man liLs religious and moral nature. It de- 
rtroys the immortality of the spirit and all proof of Gtxl and 
wnmortality. It is opposed to a correct mental philosophy. 
It destroys all human responsibility and accountability. It 
wntradicts the Scriptures. If the reader will read the nine- 
teenth Psalm, and the first and second cha])ters of Romans, 
especially the twentieth verse of the first chapter, he will see 
that this position is clearly contradicted by David and Paul. 
Some claim that man can, by his own unaided efforts, at- 
tain to as complete an idea of God as his rea.son can grasp, 
fiut as the child can be taught what he can not attain by his 
unaided efforts, so can the mightiest intellect that the world 
has ever known receive and grasp ideas above its capacity to 
discover if imparted to it by a higher intelligence. As man 
learns by comparison, induction and dedu(;tion, and as he Ls 
imperfect and impure himself, he can not attiiin to a correct 
idea of Grod's moral attributes by his own unaided efforts ; for 
he can not evolve the idea of absolute holiness out of his own 
nature, or that of his fellow-men. If he could attiiii to such 
a conception, he can not determine in what it con.si.'^ts. ^lan 
has never emancipated himself from idolatry, except by and 
through revelation. HLs intuitions, his aspirations and his 
history prove his need of revehition. The true j)osition is 
that man is constitutionally a religious and a worsliipiug be- 
ing, and has a religious element in his nature. This religious 
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*:anirT will Iiav^ ii« expreseion in h^ life, acd man ever bis 
az. i-i-f-i '>f a 'i'>i ar;ii ■•f hi- lucuni airri&utes. bat such an 
: i'ra w...i;M t^ imperii?!. ThLs wouli I* cspscialiv the cage 
wi:h t::r m-.-rol atiribure^ of G^«i. A« thrs€^ are the verv at- 
triMle* •'! '.T».-l tliixi man must kiHiv. f-..r oa a knoirled;^ of 
tnes-r 'jepirinb hi* elevation by worship and reli^iio, Gmi must 
reve^ hif ivai character in full for manV adorati«^n and imira- 
il n. As to how the iilea of Go«l originated in the human 
rr.'Thi. di^rent opiuion.^ have also been entertained. Some 
cv-ctcud that it i^ innate or connate, meaning that man is bom 
wi:L ::. TLe notion that man has anv »uch ideas is now 
abein-iourii. S^me contend that it Is an immediate or uude- 
xi^oi intuition. It is not; for men do not appeal to it as such, 
be: rejnid it as susceptible of proof, whereas all immediate 
U2sk rived intuitions are not sa^sceptible of proof, they are self- 
evidsint. We simply know them to be true, and that they 
c;iii cbX K? otherwise than sls they are, and true. Some regard 
i; as a cradLti*>n fn^m primitive revelation. It is, doubtless, 
ir* "*iAnv v"ti5e?, but can not be so in .all cases ; for men have 
tl"e :viea whv> have no such traditions. Again, it is only such 
kt^cis »s man would have had anyhow that have been thus 
piV^TV^xl. or can be thus preserved, through all the vicissi- 
tuvU»5i thrvni^h whioh such an idea would have to pass. Then 
suv'h an assumption is as'^uming the ver}' question at issue. The 
prvvf must be advluceil that all men have obtained the idea 
fr\»m ri'velation, an<l this, the very point at issue, must not 
K* asjiumeii. 

)S^»me attempt to answer the question by saying man always 
has had the i<lea. Still the question arises, how did the first 
man obtain the idea ? I Iwlieve that he obtained it by rev- 
elation, or was not l(?ft to reach it by the action of his mind, 
liut that all men that have since live<l have received the idea 
by tradition fn)m this revelation, is a point to be proved and 
not lussuniod. The atheist says by imagination. Men obt:un 
Mimple uncampouiulod basis ideas only by consciousness, sen- 
Mition, intuition and rov(>lati(>n.. Imagination can not originate 
% aimple unc(>ni]>oiinded biusis or primitive idea. The idea of 
ug or existence of Gr>d. is n. simple uncompounded 
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primitive or baais idea, just as the idea of the existence of 
human spirit is such an idea. The idea of eacli of the attri- 
butes of God, is a simple uncoinpounded primitive or basis 
idea, just as the idea of each attribute of the human spirit is 
such an idea. Imagina.tion can not originate either of them. 
It may play fantastic tricks in its combinations of the attri- 
butes of God, but the simple idea of his existence, or the 
simple idea of each of his attributes, imagination can not 
originate. They must come through one of these four sources : 
consciousness, sensation, intuition or revelation. Imagination 
can only combine what it receives through these sources ; 
heDce the simple idea of the existence of God, or of each of 
his attributes, must have come through one of thise sources. 
The true |>osition Ls, that the idea of God is a catholic jifiii ni- 
ation of univei'sal reason based on phenomena funiisl.cd by 
sens:ition and the characteristics of the phenomena, iuu\ also 
on intuiti(ms of rejtson concerning the i)henom(n:i ni.d their 
characteristics; or on data furnished by the seii.o., jukI inlui- 
tion.« of reason conctming these data. If we use th<' ic: in intui- 
tion to cover all these catholic or univei-sal ideas tliat man 
evcrv-wherc and of necessitv reaches by a proper cxrici-e of 
Lis reiLson, it is such an intuition; but it is not an iiniiudiate 
or direct intuition, for it is not self-evident. It is a universal 
or catholic intuition of all reas<m : for man every-wli(»ro has it 
and can not divest himself of it. Man is constitutionallv a 
worshiping being, and can not divest himself of this inherent 
tendency. Even the atheist will, in si)ite of hinisolf, show 
the presence of this tendency and intuition. ComtrV deifica- 
tion of reason, and French atheistic systems of wor.'-hij), and 
the tendency of atheists to run into Spiritism, of which the 
Owens and Prof. Hare are notable examples, seen also in a 
multitude of other cases, show that this intuition or impulse 
can not be eradicated. 

With these preliminary remarks, we propose, as a solution 
of the problem of being, the following thesis : There is an 
Infinite Eternal Self-existent Intelligent First Cause of all that 
exbts, an Intelligent Absolute Cause, or a God who created 
and who governs and sustains all things, and who is infinite 
20 
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in his perfections and attributes. No qu&stion can be ao im- 
portant as whether this be true, for it is the fundamental 
question in all knowledge and truth. Is blind, irrationid 
matter and tV»n.*e the gnjuud of all being, or is mind ? It' we 
€stablL^h the firet jKusition, there can be no divine government, 
iio accountability, no respousibilitv to such government, no 
reward or punishment, no revelation, no providence, no pray- 
er, no atonement, no pardon of sin, no worship, no religion, 
ti<j right, no wrong, no moral desert, no responsibility, no mo- 
rality ; for these things can not be evolved out of mere mat- 
ter and torci.: If we establish our thesis, these things are a 
jx»ssibility, a prolxibility, a reality, a necessity. If we estab- 
ii>h the tii-st, we have no law or gi»vemment, except matter, 
f ^rt'e and necessity. If we establish the second, we have a 
goveninient of reas(.>u and intelligence. Then the entire ques- 
tion of law, government, morality, responsibility, duty, right 
and wrong, hinges on this question. Our ideas of the dignity 
and value of humim nature, it< origin, its relative value and 
im(x>rtaneo, its destiny, our aspirations, and our conceptions 
of the basis of law, government, duty, and right and wrong 
and moraliiv. are determineJ bv our views conc(Tnini' this 
question, ^^o also aro our ideas of pniyer, providence, wor- 
ship and religion. 

In our invc-stigiition, we sludl be guided at every step by the 
great principle ot' imlui-tive philosophy: ''Examine carefully 
and fully the existences :uid phenomena in question, and from 
their chanictorisitics determine their cause." The common 
s^^nse of all mankind has ever recognized two spheres of ex- 
istence and phononiena — the material or ph^'sical, and the 
spiritual or montal. Bt.^ft»re we reject either, or make it mere- 
ly a ditferent manifest^uion of the other, or subject it to the 
s^ime laws and rules of investigation and interpretation as the 
other, we must, by a cireful investigation of the two supposed 
spheres, and a careful induction of phenomena and their 
characteristics, prove that we are justified in doing so. 

We can not assume the physicad sphere to be the only one, 
for mind has to investigate it, and determine its existoioes and 
jphonomena, and their characteristics. Human reason is 
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the agent or actor in all investigation, and its catholic intui- 
tions must be our standard. We can not use human reason 
as our agent to do a certain work, that we have in our pre- 
judices decided to be all that it should do, and cast to one 
side its catholic intuitions, or use it as a means in its own 
destruction. Not only so, but in our investigation of nature, 
we must take all nature into our field of investigation. Man's 
nature, the highest element in nature, and his mond and re- 
ligioas nature, the noblest element in his nature, and the 
catholic intuitions of his moral and religious nature, the reg; 
nant and regulative principles of his nature, mu^Jt not l)e 
overlooked, ignored, or denied. The physicist begins with the 
lowest part of nature, and as he meets with the hijrhor, he 
interprets it by the lower; and drags it down and merges it 
into the lower. He does not recognize the diflerences and 
higher characteristics a-s he meets them, hut he ignores them 
or explains them away, and thus reduces all nature to a 
level with the lowest part of nature. The true course is to 
begin with the higher, and make it our means of investigjilion 
and comparison, and our ntiuidard and measure. As wo find 
ill our passage downward, that a higher characteristic disaj) 
pears, let us recognize such facts, and keep these tlirtertntiie 
between the higher and lower ever in view. We must, then, 
take all the phenomena of nature into our field of investiga- 
tion, and especially its highest and noblest element, man^s 
mental, moral, and religous nature. Reason is the agent in 
the investigation, and its catholic intuitions our standard. 
We must have an accurate conception of reason and it,s cath- 
olic intuitions, its fundamental ideas and regulative truths and 
principles. If these are rejected, all reasoning is at an end, 
and all attempts at reasoning a folly and a mad farce. In- 
stead of groping in the mire and clay of matter and force 
with the muck-rake of observation, uncontrolled and un illu- 
minated by the pure light of the great ideas of reason, let us 
rise to what the physicist acknowledges to be the highest 
product of evolution, and the noblest expression of the law 
of evolution, man's rational nature, and examine the image 
of God in our own nature, the human spirit, and let iu on 
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zz*' T«:rfcr« -laftsi :•: rirzrf die iiill ligbt of reason. Let us 
: -ij- ::r rt-i-r.»->.ii. nxLuV «r^r::, of all obecuritiee that a bliud 
ii^i.-.'.rii..^zL lii.^ 1-j.T*:*-. -^r*:c ::. lift it out of the muck of 
3:ii-r;:*r .1: v : j.i :.t riii^ irErz^ it. and then we can rise to 
Az i.icrr-:iei.s« c .•: :i-* JIsctlO i?ia. the Infinite Creator. How 
::Lr 4 luir iii'T 1:1 v o.o.-t^.ii.o of liie universe, who views 
i: .•!.> :i--.*^-i iLii::-^. azji rge.te all the light of the light 
*t" zzk >.rji. I— i«i? I: wr extingui^h this light within U5, 
i: V rrsLi j- :i»: ikrkz:e>5' Saoii. iheu, shall be our field of 
^•>*rrA:-.r i.i-i sj.i .-ur a^at and means of observation 
Lz?.* :i.-T>:,ri: :. i-3: >jch ar ^tanda^l of authority. 

TiT _.T< : •-j.i-tl: :ha: have been pursued in demon- 
sen:,:^ ::.T -. \->:r:. .^ f G->i are manifold, and often sadly 
.r ••.:*->«•: P-r i^s* wr cai2 x:'.»i Wetter begin our work than 
*:} Arnsn^l:^ i: .: c ,a-'= rk-I-j ihem: 

I *.'>"r. i.».: al. — E. s ikiiempis to prove the objective 
-\JL :y :" :.:. -x -:-:.. -e ■ :* •.rd. by the subjective notions of 
:-.t .■:uv_-iL :v.-> i:. i: As^uiiitrs the validitv and reliabilitv of 
v'.:r :\-A5*<:. aho :i:i: tvrry iiituiiive, subjective notion of rea- 
s».>t: r-is .;> v\>cr.:, rixir: in objivrive resdity. It is jiresented 
ii: >*'\trj5.I ; r:v.s: Z. I: is a;:^um^i that the idea of God is 
s^* r.3Lt\i i:; :'::r huiu.;n mind, that it can not lie eradicated; 
a:;d as our liiiturr :s vrnicious and not a cheat, the objective 
rvality must exist as the ctiunterpart to the subjective no- 
luui. Ansel mu?' pn«if in>ra the mo^t perfect heing comes 
umier this lu^id. <riKi is a being than whom we conceive 
01* none greater or more i»ertect. But real existence is greater 
than mere thought, for the cause must be greater than its effect, 
hence the existence of God is guaranteed by our conception, 
or the contradiction of a being more perfect than the most 
perfect being would emerge. Descarte:? gives another elabora- 
tion of the same thought. Necessary existence is essential to 
the idea of all^rfect being. We have the idea of all-perfect 
being. Hence the all-perfect being must exist. He Aifther 
says that the less perfect can not evolve the most perfect, for 
an effect can not be;, greater than its cause. We have the 
idea of an all-perfect being, hence he must exist to give rise 
idea, as the substance must necessarily exist to give 
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rise to the shadow. 2. Space and time are the necessary at- 
tributes of substance, and mind is assumed as the necessary 
substance in ^vhich they inhere. 

II. CosMOLOoiCAL. — God's existence is established by the 
principle of causality : 1. The nece«(sary is the essential an- 
tithesis of the contingent. In the necessary alone do we find 
sufficient ground for the existence of the contingent, for the 
contingent is not self-existent nor of itself self-sustaining. 
2. Something now exists, therefore something must have al- 
wjiys existed, for "JGr nihilo nihil fit ^* — out of nothing, comes 
nothing. 3. We exist. We did not cause ourselves. 
Some adequate cause for our existence must exist. To nuike 
this a valid theistic argument, it must l)e established that 
mind or intelligence is the necessaiy antithesis of the existing 
contins:ent, or that the somethinjx that must have always ex- 
isted, must be an intelligence, or that the cause (»f what now 
exists must have been an intelligence. Tliis can be done only 
by the next Hue of argument. 

III. Teleological. — This passes from ends accompli>h(Hl 
in creation Ixick to an intelligent cause: 1. We start from 
man's work caused, as we know, by intolligenco, and pas*< 
back through nature to an intelligent cause. Or wc start 
from nature's works and ])ass down to man's works, and find- 
ing the same characteristics per^'aduig them, tis we know 
man's work had an intelligent cause, we throw nature's works 
back on an intelligent cause. 2. We find law and order in 
the phenomena and types of the existences of the universe — 
a law and order pervading the whole universe, and including 
every phenomenon and existence in it — we find co-ordination, 
adjustment, and adaptation of existences to each other, and 
of means to ends in nature, which have their necessary ground 
in mind. 3. Animals, such as the bee, act in accordance 
with the most profound rational ideas. Such an act murt 
have its ground in reason. It is not in the bee. It must he 
back of the bee, in its Creator, who has given to it an instinct, 
impelling it to obey this law. 4. The most profound scien- 
tific truths and laws are wrought out in the organization of 
animals, such as the electric eel, the poison of certain animals^ 
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etc. These results have their necessary ground in mind. 5. 
The highest and most al)!^tract conceptions of reason are 
realized in nature, and nature can be construed only in ac- 
cordance with them, and by them. Nature must have been 
constructed by reiison, and reason must have realized these 
ideas in constructing nature. 

IV. Ethical. — This proves the existence of God as a 
moral lawgiver, ruler, judge, and executive in two ways: 1. 
Conscience gives us ideas of good and evil, sin and righteous- 
ness, moral desert, and rewards and punishments. All the^^e 
have their necessary ground in mind, as lawgiver, ruler, 
judge, and executive. 2. The disorder of the moral uni- 
verses This throws us forward into another state of existence, 
when this confusion will be righted by a Judge and Execu- 
tive. 

V. iNTrmoNAL. — 1. Man has intuitions of tlie infinite, 
infinite sj)aee, infinite duration, infinite power, infinite cause, 
infinite intelligence, infinite intelligent being, infinite intelli- 
gent absolute cause. 2. Man has an intuition of his depend- 
ence, of his need of an independent existence on which to 
rest. 8. In the ix)et and all spiritual-minded i>ersons, there 
are intuitions of an Infinite World Soul, or an Intelligent Ab- 
solute Cause. 4. The intuition of worship. Man is a wor- 
shiping Innng. This can be caused only by an intuition of 
an object of worship. Human reason has ever affirmed that 
there is a Gml. All geography and history of all ages, and 
all ethnology, demonstrate this. Man has ever searched aHer, 
and (claimed revelation from God. All these facts demon- 
strate that the existence of God is an intuition of human 
n>ason. The testimony of tradition, history, arch»ology, 
philology, and revelation are all valuable as corroborative 
proof. 

We regard the intuitional as the basis of all other argu- 
ments, and as the fundamental and most valuable proof. It 
must furnish the ))asis of all our reasonings. The other lines 
L of a rgument can be established and made valid only by the 
■■MH^|tfQnal method, by an appeal to its intuitions, and resting 
W Hill them. They are chiefly valuable as furnishing col- 
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lateral proof, and illustrating the intuitional method. We 
can find a basis for them, and repair defects in thcni, and 
give them validity only by an appeal to the intuitional method. 
Justice, however, to the teleological method demands tlmt 

we sav that it furnishes to the intuitional method the occa- 

ft 

gion to evolve its intuitions, eijpecially its intuitions of intelli- 
gence, in the phenomena, and in the cause of the phenomena. 
The intuitional method rests on the teleological for all its 
intuitions of intelligence in the first cause. As we have 
taken as our standard the catholic ideas of human reason, we 
will have to define, elaborate and defend these somewhat care- 
fully and fully. As preliminary to, and as a foundation for 
our line of argument, we lay down the following truths. Ko 
fivstem. can be based on sensation alone, or on the contents of 
sensation entirely. The mind has intuitions above and be- 
vond the contents of sensation, on which it builds all systems, 
l>y which it constructs them, and by which it regnlntes its 
reiL«onings, and tests them. Nor can a system be built en- 
tirely on revelation, for man learns by comparison and deduc- 
tion, and there must be in the mind a basis for comparison, 
on which revelation is basefl, and to which it apjx'als. Nor on 
imagination alone, for that is a constructive faculty, which 
merely uses the materials it obtains from other sources. N(>r 
on sensation and demonstration combined, for demonstration 
bailds on and by means of regulative principles and truths, 
and sensation reveals only phenomena and not ii'gulntivo 
truths. 

There are in the mind at birth certain constitutional powers 
or faculties which develop with the growth of the mind, in 
accordance with certain innate inherent laws of the mind. 
When the senses appealing to the mind, and exciting it to 
action, and placing before it existences and j>lienomena, fur- 
nish the occasion, the mind, in accordance with the constitu- 
tional laws of the mind, and the necessary nature of its 
thinking, has conceptions above and beyond the contents of 
sensation. These are known as axioms, self-(.'vident truths or 
intuitions. They are fundamental or basis ideas. They are 
the basis on "which all reasoning and demonstration and also 
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f reveLitioD must rest, and to which they most appeal. With- 
I out theiu, sensation would produce no more reasoning in man 
1 thau in brute:3, fur they have all the exercise of the senses 
that he has, and even more acutely often. Nor would reve- 
lation produce any more efiect on him than on the brutes, 
ii^en^ation and these intuitions furnish the materials used by 
the constructive faculty — the imagination. The contents of 
sensation furnish to the mind the occasion to evolve these 
ideas, but the contents of sensation are not the ideas. We 
see the parts, we see the whole, but we do not see tliat the 
sum of the parts is equal to the whole. We see two straight 
lim^, and we see the sjiace between them, but we do not see 
that two straight lines can not enclose a space. These truths 
are affirmations of reason, above and beyond what is held in 
sens;ition. Sensation furnishes to the muid the oc(^on to 
evolve the ideas, but it does not furnish the ideas. 
Fundamental or Imsis ideas are: 

I. Truths revealetl in consciousness. 1 am conscious that 
I exist, and of the exercise of my faculties. No one of the 
senses gives me this knowledge. 

II. Phenomena revealed in sensation. 

III. Intuitions of reason. 

IV. Revealed truths. 

On tliese rest demonstrative truths or ideas, analogical 
truths or ideas, and inferential truths or ideas. As this is the 
fundamental work of our demonstration, we will elaborate 
more fully in another form. There is iimate power or capac- 
itv, or there are inherent constitutional faculties of the mind. 
These faculties have regulative laws, inherent properties, and 
regulative principles. The mind has, by means of these con- 
stitutional faculties and inherent regulative principles, certain 
original conceptions, fundamental ideas or intiutions. In 
consequence of these constitutional Unities and inherent 
regulative principles, the mind must discover eternal truth, 
necessary truths, such as two straight lines can not enclose a 
space, every efiect must have a cause. Indeed, we can accu- 
mulate the data of experience only by means of these con- 
iional faculties, regulative principles and intuitions. If 
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it were not for these, phenomena would chase each other 
Hcrofis the field of sensation, as images appear and disappear 
in a mirror. All reasoning i.s based on original convictions, 
and all original convictions are intuitions. Objects, through 
sensation, furnish the ocx^asion to the mind, and excite it to 
action, revealing to it phenomena and their characteristic^*, 
and then the mind has original convictions, above and beyond 
what is held in sensation. We have the contents; of sensa- 
tion, then original, individual convictions, and then universal 
maxims. Sometimes the latter are the result of one observa- 
tion, and sometimes the result of a number of observations. 
As the mind apprehends a truth expressing a relation of the 
parts to each other, or to the whole system, or of the system 
to other systems, it recognizes a regulative truth, and accepts 
it as such, whether it lye an induction from one observation or 
from sevend observations. All intuitions from one observation 
are immediate spontaneous intuitions. Those from a number 
of observations are generalized convictions or catholic ideas. 

The tests of intuitions are: They are self-evident — thoy are 
necessarily true, or can not be otherwise than lus they are, and 
true — they are catholic ideas, or all men have tlieni from a 
proper exercise of their reason — they express a reflation of 
the parts of a system to each other, or to the whole system, 
or of the system to other systems. The term intuition, in 
our reasonings, is used to represent: 

I. Constitutional, universal, regulative tendencies of the mind. 

n. Original convictions in consciousness, arising from im- 
mediate perception of object<, and they are original and nec- 
essary, in consequence of the nature of things and the inher- 
ent tendencies of the mind. 

III. Catholic ideas, or truths coming from observation and 
generalization, that are fundamentid in their nature, and ex- 
press fundamental truths. 

In appealing to ideas as intuitions, we have to decide: 1. 
Are they intuitions — are they selfevident~are they neces- 
aary — are they universal — do they expn?ss a relation? 2. 
Are they correctly expressed? 3. What is a j)n)|)cr use of 
tbem» a legitimate application of them? If the first two 
21 
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questioE^ are an^wereii in the affirmative, we must iraplicitlT 
alL'0^pc and iollov them, or all reamnin^ is at an end. To 
reason ac alL we must accept and act on the veracity and 
vaii-iiiT >>t ^xir reasi>n. in its intuitions, and accept these intui- 
Q>.-rs as the tocubiation of all reasoning, the guide in all rear 
«oaiTi:r. aoil the sundani bv which all reasoning must be 
:c«:cd. Thi^ is true of all men. atheist and theist alike. If 
ZT reasc<c. in its uituitiiMis. be untme or unreliable, there 
con c* - > f«:<ii>ia:i-.xi f ^r reasoning, no •rulde in reasoning, no 
;«?« ■:•: rsa^.'-inr. and all reasi^ning is an utter impossibility. 
C»r.e nur'n: as we", attempt u> erect a temple on the mirage 
.: :r.t li-j^-en. .^ i** n^as»:«n under such circumstances. We 
rs T^-^ii-^i*^ the nuirrialism which denies all intuitions of rea- 
iOT.. aihi the ideali?ni which deifies the objective reality of 
e\erv ihini: exterior to the mi ml. 

S^<n>e of the fundamental primordial intuitions of reason, 
w.".;ch can not In.* (]iiestione<l. and back of which we can not 
p\ are the following: There is a Me, and there is a Not- 
Me, Thorv is a perceiving »S?lf, and there is a Perccived- 
bv-Sdf. These an* 4ii>tinct and ditferent. and can not be 
c^wfoundcil in our thinking, or the reality of either questioned 
in iHir rt»asoning. There w bo<lv or matter, and there is mind 
iV s|n ril. Bi>dy or matter has olyective and independent being 
— lh.*ii is, it is not doi)ondent on observation for existence — 
and it luis external and extended realitv ; and there is in bodv 
or matter jx^tency affecting mind or self, and causing it to be 
ivr^vivinl by mind or self. We cognize or intuit in body or 
matter these essential properties: Extension, size, situation, fig- 
ure, density, rarity, impenetrability, mobility and inertia. We 
ccfgniie or intuit the existence of force, aflecting matter, and 
jbroe in bodies, affecting other bodies. We cognize or intuit by 
tomciousness an existing, independent, abiding, potential self, as 
;,4iftrent from matter in which it resides or our bodies, and as 
^Ibtinct from the organs which it uses, and which reveal matter 
•nd our bodies and themselves to self. We intuitively know and 
that the knowing mind is different and distinct from our 
wrn by it, and in which it resides, and which it uses, 
by it, or the organs or functions of our bodiei 
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which it uses, and which reveal matter and our bodies and them- 
selyes to the knowing mind. We intuitively know that mind 
has faculties or the characteristics of consciousness, volition, 
emotion, thought and reason, or moral, rational, thinking, 
responsible personal attributes. We intuitively know that 
matter has not these attributes, but that it has other and 
different characteristics, which reveal it to spirit, which alone 
has these attributes. We assign personality to mind, but never 
to matter. We intuitively know that force belongs to matter 
or body, and faculty to mind. We intuitively know, also, 
that the force which we see in matter — the force that we con- 
trol and use by our minds — the force that we cognize in our 
bodies, acting independent of our minds, or in opposition to 
our minds, or in obedience to them, is not our mind or the 
same force as our mind. We intuitively recognize a differ- 
ence between physical force, seen in insensate matter, and 
vital force, sensation, and rational or mental force or power. 
We can not resolve mind into matter, or matter into mind, 
or mind into physical force modified by organization of mat- 
ter, no matter what our theories may be. We intuitively 
make these distinctions, even while denying them and at- 
tempting to disprove them. Had we space we could give 
hundreds of such instances from the writings of materialists. 
We intuitively know inertia to be a law or property of 
matter. The law of motion ])roves this. Matter can not 
change its state. If in rest, it would never move itself. If 
in motion, it would never stop itself. Spontaneity belongs to 
mind alone, and inertia to matter. Spontaneity is an inher- 
ent property of mind that we recognize in all its acts. Spon- 
taneity has no connection with matter. We also intuitiv('Iy 
make a distinction between agent and patient, or l)ctwccn 
what poflsesses spontaneity or what acts, and what is inert, or 
is acted upon. We intuitively make mind alone active or 
the agent. When we have a clear conception of matter, we 
know that it is not active, but jwissive. It is never primarily 
an agent or actor, but the recipient or acte<l upon, or use<l as 
the instrument of the agent or actor. I know this is most 
stvenuocudy denied by materialists, but no one can accept the 
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itual fon;eH. In our intuitions we recognize a difference 
tween force, iifi rIiHplaye<I in inorganics matter, and iorw as 
oi^tii(^ nnilter. We recognize spontaneity In 
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sentient, rational force, and none in force destitute of sensa- 
tion and re&son or mind. The materialist can evade this only 
bj denying all spontaneity in mind or mental force, or in any 
force or person or thing. Yet he acts spontaneously in his 
arguments, his choice of them, and the words he ur^es, and he 
recognizes spontaneity in those he addresses, or he would not 
attempt the argument He attempts nothing of the kind on 
a tree, or even (m an animal, but he does on man, recognizing 
spontaneity, altQmativity, volition, responsibility, and moral 
action in himself and others, even while attempting to dis- 
prove it. No principle of inductive philosophy has ever de- 
clared that physical force and mental force are equivalent, or 
can be resolved into each other. On the contrary, it declares 
that neither matter, nor any collection of matter, can, by 
chemical action or any other means, change physical force 
into vital or mental force. Nature declares that they ai-e 
different in every characteristic. In its theories of molecular i 
action of the brain — brain secretion of thought, chemiciil ac- 
tion, vibration of medullary particles, etc., materialism over- 
looks the fact that in spontaneous thought and mental action, 
there must be a spontaneous self-acting, intelligent cause, 
distinct from all these processes, to originate the procesKis, 
and that there must be an intelligent principle, distinct and 
separate from them, to take cognizance of them. He con- 
founds the agent with his acts, the agent with his tools. He 
overlogJss the fact that there is a spontaneous, s<;lf-acting ])rin- 
ciple or agent, that, by means of memory, imagination and 
thought, can arouse all these processes independent of any 
exterior or known material cause, or any action of physical 
forces. Just as causes, ab extras rouse these processes, and ai-e 
real substantive agents, so there is a spontaneous, self-acting, 
substantive agent, ab intra. As the former is a real sub- 
stantive agent, distinct from sense and brain that it impresses, 
so must the latter be a real substantive agent, separate and 
distinct from brain and senses that it uses. Materialism over- 
looks these fundamental distinctions. 

This doctrine of correlation of forces violates every princi- 
jle of inductive philosophy. Its advocates very properly 
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take the phenomena of matter, destitute of life, and the plie- 
nomena of physical forces, and reason from them to their 
causes, but they refuse to take the unique phenomena of life, 
seuHation, and reason, dlstsimilar and distinct in every particu- 
lar, and to reason from their peculiar characteristics lo their 
peculiar cause. It either assumes the similarity of the phe- 
nomena and their characteristics, in violation of every sense 
and all reason; or, in violation of all correct reasoning, it 
applies results reached in physical phenomena to radically 
dissinnlar phenomena. It is a violation of all sense to affirm 
that the force that bums in the blaze is the same as that 
which produced a Paradise Lost. The argument adduced to 
sustain the position docs not do so. Are these forces the 
same and resolvable into each other, or do they merely neu- 
tralize each otiier in their influence on matter? or does one 
unfit matter to be used by the other? Excessive physical 
toil unfits one for mental effort, and excessive mental eflfort 
unfits one for labor. Are they therefore equivalents, or does 
one meroly exhaust the physical organism, and render it unfit 
to be used by the other ? They are not equivalent, for mod- 
erate mental effort is aided by moderate labor, and one en- 
joys moderate ]alK)r after moderate mental efibrt. Excessive 
mental eflTort unfits one for the exercise of the sexual passion, 
and excessive exercise of the sexual passion unfits one for 
mental eflTort. Are they, therefore, but different manifesta- 
tions of the one force? Who will utter so gross a thought? 
Does not each merely exhaust the physical organism, and 
unfit it to be used by the other. Then the mind is intensely 
active in each case. So there is no resolution of mere fhym- 
cal force into mind, or mind into mere physical force, or any 
approximation to it. There is an attempt to cover up, under 
a play of words or a phrase, things radically dissimilar, and 
to substitute or use a new phrase os'an explanation. Has all 
this talk of correlation and equivalence of forces a syllable 
of explanation in it of what uses the physical organism, and 
directs the displays of force in each case? Correlation of 
roes and forces are modes of motion. Heat is a mode of 
Motion of what? Modes of motion of what? 
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What have we but a phrase to evade the issue, and hide the 
difficulty, and blind the eye of reason, and cheat the judg- 
ment, while the idea of mind and spirit is stolen away. 

Sensation may be traced to certain nerves, and mental ac- 
tion to the brain ; and it may be shown that the mind, while 
in the body, is always manifested through the brain, and that 
certain mental processes can be traced to certain portions of 
the brain, but that is no explanation of thought. It does 
not tell us what it is that thought, or what thought is, or 
what mind is. It merely reveals the tools, and not the work- 
man. Suppose the brain secretes thought as the stomach se- 
cretes chyle, what uses the brain in such process, and what 
takes cognizance of such act? Then this new phrase, ''corre- 
lation of forces, '^ does not drag mind down to a level with the 
force that rustles the leaf. It does not bind infinite mind in 
its chain of modes of blind forces. It violates every principle 
of inductive philosophy, and every principle of common 
sense, when it attempts such a monstrous al)surdity. Then we 
repudiate, as a very travesty of all reasoning, the debasing 
rhapsody that talks of the wonderful chemistry that changes 
a cabbage into a divine tragedy of Hamlet. 

Among other primitive beliefs are space, infinite space ; 
duration, infinite duration, or eternity; existence or being, in- 
finite existence or being. The materialist will accept all these. 
He will accept the infinite in space and time, and the a))so- 
lute and unconditioned in being, in matter and force ; for he 
says they are self-existent, eternal, independent and self-sus- 
taining. We affirm on the same ground, as necessary primi- 
tive beliefs, mind, infinite mind, good and evil, right and 
wrong, moral desert, retribution, divine government, respon- 
sibility, accountability, and retribution here and hereafter, 
and a future existence. Mathematical axioms and postulates 
are necessary belie&, and so are the fundamental ideas of all 
departments of science. All science and knowledge is built 
on them — builded up by means of their regulative guidance and 
control, and tested by them. The most important primary be- 
lief in all reasoning, in every department of thought, and one 
that lies at the ba^ of all reasoning, and that regulates and 
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controls all reasoning, is the intuition of causation — that certain 
things are causes, and others are effects. All men, from the 
lowi'st intellect up to the wisest sage, from the lowest savage to 
the most cultivated intellect on earth, recognize that certain 
things are causes, and that others are effects. The intuition 
(»f cause and effect is more than a recognition of invariable as- 
si>riation and succession, or a generalization of our experiences 
of .<uch association and succession. We recognize no relation 
of i^uise and effect in the invariable association and succession 
of day and night We do not think of saying that one causes 
the other. We recognize causation in the conjunction of moon 
and tide. Certain things may be a&sociated for ever, and an 
intinito numln^r of times, and we would never think of there 
Uniig between them the relations of cause and effect. Mill 
tisks why it is that such is the case. Why, in some instances, 
do we have intuitions from one observation, and, in others, an 
intinite numlvr will not give aqy such idea or assurance to 
the mind? Or if the mind chance to be deluded into such 
lvU't\ il mav the next moment find it is mistaken. The an- 
s\\er» we thiilv, hji5 l)een given by Dr. Bledsoe. In the latter 
eiv^* the mind oliserves but the accidents or properties of indi- 
vi\lual existenivs, and it either knows that no generalized 
i\knolusion a\n be Ixised on things so changeable and fleeting, 
or, if it does nuikc such a generalization, it learns its mistake. 
In the other case we oljserve a necessary relation l)etween the 
jwrts and the whole, or the parts of the system, or between 
the system and other systems. We know we have a general 
truth, a universal idea, a regulative principle, inherent in the 
nature of things, and that it can not change. In the intui- 
tii^i of causation, we cognize a necessary relation between the 
{Mowers of what we call the cause and that which we call an 
M\% that brings the latter out of non-being into being. AVe 
iH>gnize a potency in the properties of the caase, that is a pow- 
er bringing the effect out of non-being into being. In the case 
jqt mere invariable association, we see no such relation between 
properties or powers of one and the other, or operating 
properties of one that would bring the other out of non- 
.. being. In every case when we recognize cause 
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and effect, we see such relation, such connection. We do not 
place a middle between cause and effect, and we need none. 
We intuit an immediate relation or connection, a potency in 
the cause that brings the effect from non-being into being. 
This intuition is not a generalization of experience, for we 
have the idea often, from a single observation, and the infant 
has it as one of his first intuitions, long before it can generalize. 

We have the idea of cause from our consciousness of an 
energizing will, which is power in action, control Ihig second 
causes, our faculties and organs, producing effects, the entire 
variety of our conduct and acts internal and external. Then 
the intuition of causation arises in our consciousness as a 
primitive belief, that can no more be eradicatc><l than the 
consciousness that revejils it. The infant, as almost the first 
act of reason, recognizes cnusation in himself, and that he 
produces certain effects. He sees other effects and he attri- 
butes them to causes; and so clearly docs his idea of causa- 
tion come from his consciousness of his own will, that he at- 
tributes volition and personality to all causes, and makes 
intelligences of every thing, and is angered or pleased with 
every thiiig as a person. 

Exi)erience enlarges, corrects and confirms this intuition, 
but does not give it by means of genemlization. All reason- 
ing, all science, and all progress are based on this intuition. 
Men who deny it, rely on and use it in their reasoning to dis- 
prove it, for they use and rely on their reasoning as a cause 
to produce an effect, a change in the convictions of their 
hearers. If they say they merely bring forth the antecedent 
of such a consequent, then they affirm that they are the cause 
that brings forth the antecedent, and they would not do so, 
unless they intuited a potency in the ante(*edent to bring into 
being the effect. Mill attempts to evade the issue by saying 
that the idea of causation is of such a character, that by gen- 
eralized ezperienoe, when we see one of them, the antecedent, 
we always expect the other, the consequent, to appear; or 
when we see the consequent, wc? always believe that the ante- 
cedent has preceded it. In the first place, we would never 
have Buch an expectation, unless we cognize a relation between 
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the properties of the antecedent and the conseqa< 
gives to the antecedent a potency to bring the co 
from non-being into being. Again, it is not a genen 
for we have it before we can generalize ; and we have 
one observation, often. And we may see things a 
togetlier forever, and not have any idea of such oo 
between them, and if one £u1ed to appear in connect 
the other, we would never think of a failure of th< 
cause and effect Any reasoning that does not recog 
relation between the properties of the cause as a 
and the effect as a product, by means of which tb 
brings the latter out of non-being into being, is tota 
cious, and all reasoning not based on such idea is &li 
animal sees only time-succession, and he never re 
progresses. Man recognizes causation, he reasons i 
gresses, by using causes to produce desired effects. 

The reasoning of Hume was defective, and did n 
admirers claim, prove that our ideas of cause and e 
merely a generalized conclusion based on invariable si 
and association in our minds, so that when we see th< 
always expect the other, and this generalized conclu. 
the result of accumulated experiences. We repeat, ^ 
see certain things associated forever, and an infinite 
of times, and never think of connecting them as ci 
efiect. Again, in other cases a single observation is i 
to produce the conviction, and nothing can eradicate 
see a relation between the properties of what we call i 
as powers, possessing a ]x>tency, and the effect that b] 
effect out of non-being into being. Hume did the < 
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the entire series of phenomena. Hurae did a gre:it service to 
theism. He showed that there is no real causation, no spon- 
taneous, self-acting power or energy in matter. Matter is 
never an efficient cause, but only an int^truniental or second 
cause. Matter is never a spontaneous, self-acting original 
eause. Nor is physical force ever a spontaneous*, self-acting 
original cause. It is never more than an instrumental or 
leeond cause. Let us remove some erroneous conceptions that 
cluster around this subject. Matter is essentially and neccs- 
Hurily passive and inert. The first law of motion demon - 
Ptrates and declares this. Hence, it can not be an agent or ac- 
tor, or an efficient cause, or a cause in the sense of a sponta- 
neous, self acting cause, and the original cause. It can never 
be more than the instrumental cause, and the original, the 
efficient, the spontaneous, self-acting cause must l)o back of 
Qiatter and distinct from it, using it as its instrument. Phys- 
ical force is not an original efficient cause, for it is not s|)on- 
teneous and self-acting or self-directing. Motion is not a 
^rce, although it is almost invariably s|)okcn of as one. Mo- 
tion is merely a change of situation by matter in which it is 
passive and acted on by force. Force is an oxorciso of power 
yyj an actor, or agent, or efficient cause. Force and matter 
luay be used by an actor or agent as second or instrument:il 
causes, but the efficient cause, the agent or actor, or original 
cause, is mind or will power in action, acting to produce a 
purposed result. When we speak of matter and pliysical 
£)rce as causes, it is only as instrumental or second causae. 
We affirm that mind is the only agent or actor or (efficient 
cause in the universe. It is the only self-acting, spontaneous 
original cause in the universe. All else is secondary or in- 
strumental causation, either immediately or mediately by 
means of implanted power implanted by niin<l. Mind alone 
acts, flatter is acted upon. Mind acts and exercises ]H>wer. 
Buch exercise of power is calleii force, and force cau.se.s the 
motion of matter, and the efiects we see in matter, or the uni- 
▼ene. 

Then what we call force in matter and physical force or 
Ciroes, is power implanted in matter by mind. The co-or- 
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dination, adjustment and adaptation of force, shows 
was implanted by mind, and is regulated and control 
mind in its effects. Tlien motion and action are not thi 
Motion is a passive change of situation by matter, cau 
force, which is an exercise of power by an agent Acti 
spontaneous exercise of power by an agent or mind, 
is inherent in mind alone. We say results in nature a 
duccd by physical causes or forces, in an accommodate 
only. These forces are exercises of power. Power is in 
in mind alone. An agent or mind implanted these f 
that we call forces or causes, and co-ordinated and c 
them. Force, then, is an exeifcise of power by an agei 
never, in the true sense of the term, an agent. It on 
as an instrumental or second cause, and is a cause only 
same sense. Causes, in the true sense of the term, o 
causes, do not, themselves, have causes, and are not < 
Causes may have occasions that impel them to act, or 
tions under which they can or will act, but the ag 
efRcient cause, the real cause, is the actor, the s]X)nta 
self-acting agent Motion is not a cause, but an effect, 
cause is never an effect. Motion is not action, nor an e: 
of power or force by a cause. Motion of body and a 
mind are not the same, although materialists confound 
Bodies move when influenced by force, which is an act 
agent; or an exercise of power by an agent. Mind act 
does not move. Its acts produce motion in bodies. Tl 
effects in the universe are cither immediately the resi 
the exercise of power by an agent or acts of mind ; or mec 
through matter and force as second or instrumental ca 
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mind. We are not necessitated to run through an endless 
chain of causes and efTeets, for reason declares that there must 
be that which >vas not an effect, that which had no cause, 
but is the ground and source of all causation. The atheist 
admits this when he assumes the eternity of matter and 
force, and assumes that they are uncaased and the source of 
all being. Our reasoning has stripped matter and force of all 
causation, of all spontaneity, self-activity and self-regulation, 
8uch as must inhere in efficient and original causation. It 
has made them effects and the instruments of mind. It lias 
placed all efficient causation in mind. The uncaused, the 
cause of causes, must be absolute mind. 

We have, also, these intuitions, co-ordination, arrangement, 
adjustment, adaptation, in a system or method, exhibiting 
plan, design and purpose, with prevision of, and 'provision 
fur, subsequent phenomena, controlled by law, exhibiting and 
realizing the highest conceptions of reason, can not be 
evolved by matter and force, can not come from matter and 
force, are not in matter and force. They are not the prop- 
erties or products of blind, insensate matter and force, can 
not be evolved out of them. We intuitively recognize them 
as attributes or acts of mind, and mind alone; and throw 
them back on mind as their only conceivable ground. We 
have intuitions of moral qualities in persons and the acts of 
persons, and only in persons ami the acts of i>ersons. We 
have intuitions of good and evil, righteousness and sin. 
There ideas impose obligation. Tiiey look to a higher power 
than man, to which the obligation is due. The idea is intu- 
itive that our actions are rewardahle. We have the intuition 
that we enjoy blessings as rewards, and suffer evil as pun- 
ishment. We feel that these rewards and punishments come 
from a higher power. We have intuitions that the world is 
controlled according to these principles. These ideas refer to 
a mind to which we are resi)onsible as lawgiver, ruler, judge 
and executive. 

Before leaving this preliminary work, we remark, in con- 
clnsion of it, that we no more affirm tliat a man h lx)rn with 
intuitive ideas than we affirm that he is born walking, talk- 
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ing, or eating, or thinking. We affirm that he is bom with 
powers that, when developed, will enable him to do the phys- 
ical part of walking, talking, or eating, but the miucks need 
development and training. The power is there and the he- 
ulties and principles that control the power are there, but 
they must be aroused, developed and applied. So the mind 
has certain constitutional powers and faculties, and inherent 
regulative principles, that control these powers and Acuities, 
and lead them to certain results. The senses furnish the oc- 
casions that excite -the faculties of the mind to action. In 
aiwrdance with these regulative principles and its own inher- 
ent constitutional nature, the mind has certain original coo- 
viotions. Is compelled to have them by the laws of its own 
thinking, and to act in accordance with them. These concep- 
tions are intuitions, self-evident, necessary, catholic or uni- 
vorsil. and express the relations and the nature of things. 
'nu':<' ori&rinal convictions are self, and not self — mind and 
inatttr mind and its rational, moral attributes, matter and 
itii physii'til pr\>perties. Mind alone is spontanci>us, self-active, 
vtKoitMit i'aa^e. >[atter and physical force are not spontane- 
ou<» 5!**lf-ai»tive, efficient causes. They are merely instru- 
nioiical or soiMndarv causes. For matter is inert and passive, 
and force has no spontaneity or self-direction. We have ideas 
of space, time, causation and infinity; and of infinite space, 
time and causation, and of dependence and contingency. We 
htive rational ideas of order, law, co-ordination, adjustment, 
design, plan, system, method, prevision and provision. We 
have intuitions of right and wrong, and of moral qualities in 
pi^rsons and acts of persons. We have intuitions of responsi- 
bility, obligation an<l retribution. We do not obtain these 
ideas from physical nature, but with them furnished in con- 
s.'iousncss, by our reason, we recognize the application of them 
in the physical world. We are conscious that our mind is 
one conscious thinking, willing, moral, responsible unit or 
■elf. That our mind has attributes or powers and fiM>ulties, 
and is not an organism with organs or parts. There is har- 
mony of attributes and powers, and not order and arrange- 
i of parts or organs. 
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Then our knowledge is based on sensation, consciousness, 
mtuition and revelation. Using all these sources of knowl- 
edge, and basing our argument on the above intuitive i<lcas, 
we shall now proceed to our argument, and endeavor to es- ' 
tablish our thesis — "The beginning of all being, the ground 
of all causation and condition and being, is an absolute, intel- 
ligent cause, or self-existent, eternal mind or spirit." The 
causes that impel man to a course of reasoning that would lead 
to the idea of God, are: 1st. A sense of dependence. 2d. 
The idea of causation and the recognition of causiition in na- 
ture. 3d. An apprehension of the infinite. These iniix^I men 
to begin and prosecute inquiries concerning the cause of all 
things. We postulate the following axioms or self-evident 
truths: 

I. Order, arrangement, coH)rdination, adjustment and adap- 
tation imply design, purpose, system, method, law and plan. 
No rational mind can deny this. 

II. Design, purpose, method, law and plan imply a design- 
ing, planning mind, that has designed and planned the order, 
methoii and system for some purpose or end. No rational 
mind can deny this. 

III. A regular and invariable recurrence of the siinio phe- 
nomena, in the same sequence and connection in time, spnee 
and relations, implies order, law, system, method and plan. 
No rational mind can deny this. 

IV. The idea of causation is a fundamental intuition of all 
reason. Renscm intuitively pronounces certain things (*auses 
and others effects. Any phenomenon brought out of non-I)eing 
into being by something else is an effect. A cause is that 
which brings something else out of non-lx^ing into lHMn<i. 
Man intuitively sees a relation between the properties and 
powers of certain things, and other things, that give to tiic 
first a potency to bring the second out of non-l)eing into Ix'ing. 
He sees more than invariable succession and connection. He 
sees a potency in one that brings the other into being. It is 
not a generalization of accumulated ex|)erienees, for man has 
the intuition before he can generalize, and generally after one 
observation. 
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V. A regular and invariable connection between a tl 
a system of things in precedence, and a phenomenon or 
of phenomena in sequence, demonstnites cause and 
when we see a connection between the properties am 
ciples of the first to bring the second into being — a j 
in the first to produce the second as a result 

VI. Like causes produce like effects, and like effect 
flow from like causes. Hence, every effect must have 
adequate cause. An effect implying intelligence mu£ 
had an adequate cause, an intelligent cause. 

VII. In all our investigations and reasonings, we pa^ 
the understood and known to the borders of the inexj 
and unknown. We can and do apprehend the existe 
things, and know that they exist, when we do not c 
bend how and why they exist, nor understand how tfa 
be as they arc, nor why they are as they are. AVe ai 
scious that there is a connection between body and 
and yet we do not understand how they are connected i 
are, nor why they are thus connected. 

VUI. In all our reasonings, we pass from a knowle 
the finite to an apprehension of the infinite. From 
portions of space, through a relative infinity of space, ' 
to an apprehension of absolute infinite space. From a r 
infinity of duration, we rise to an apprehension of a 
infinite duration or eternity. From a relative infinity 
crocosms, we rise to an appreh^sion of the macroa 
universe. From a relative infinity of causes, related as 
monious system, we rise to an apprehension of the Al 
Cause, and the Uncaused. From a relative infinity of t 
tingent, connected in a system, we rise to an apprehenj 
the Neceamry, as their only conceivable ground. B 
i*elative infinity of the conditioning and the condition 
la ted as a system, we rise to an appreliension of the 
ditioned, the condition of all being. From a relative i 
of finite beings, related in an order perva'ling the un 
we rise to an apprehension of the Absolute Being, the | 
and summation of all being. From a relative iufiu 
finite displays of force, co-ordinated as a harmonious s 
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we rwe to an apprehension of Infinite Force or Omnipotence. 
From a relative infinity of finite displays of intelligence, 
united into a system realizing the highest conceptions of rea- 
son, we rise to an apprehension of Absolute Intelligence, or 
God. We simply affirm that we have these apprehensions 
of the infinite in each field of investigation and thought. Tlie 
undeniable fact that every dialect on earth has terms ex- 
pressing these apprehensions, and that man has always had 
terms expressing them, demonstrates that he has the appre- 
hensions. We do not now assume that these apprehensions 
are all valid, and that the objective reality corresponds with 
the sulijective notion, though if our nature Ix; reliable, and a 
valid basis for reasoning, and a valid instrument of reasoning, 
and if reasoning be at all possible, these apprehensions are 
valid and true. 80, also, since the atheist as well as the theist, 
and as implicitly as the theist, accepts the verity of our ap- 
prehensions of infinite space, infinite time, and infinite being 
in matter and force, and that they are necessary and uncon- 
ditioned, we might put him to the proof to show why we 
shall not accept the equally universal apprehension of infinite 
intelligence. The reader will observe and be careful to re- 
member that we say apprekendy and not comprehend. We 
must not confound perception with perfect knowledge, or ap- 
prehension with comprehension. We do apprehend the ex- 
istence and characteristics of things that we do not compre- 
hend. When we assert that we can not apprehend the 
infinite, we do apprehend the infinite an<l some of its charnc- 
teristics in our affirmation itself. 

We see all about us properties, attributes and qualities, the 
predicates of subject. We can compare them and classify 
them, and generalize and learn the nature of subject. We 
see pretension, movement and succession — events transpiring 
in time, and having a beginning, succession, order and ar- 
rangement, expressive of power, regulated power, which throws 
these characteristics back on the power that produced them. 
We see things having a relation to each other — co-ordinated 
and having a relative unity, which suggests absolute unity. 
We tee things conditioned in time, space and cauaatioii, ^ViVdVi 
22 
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suggest the ui:oonditioned, the grOund and summation of all 
oi>ndition. Man is conscious that he is one conscious, think- 
ing, willing, planning, moral, responsible self. He is con- 
scious that there is in him an energizing will, which is power 
in action controlle<l by intelligence. That there is in himsdf 
intolligent causation, producing order, co-ordination, adjust- 
nunU and adaptation, into a system or method, exhibiting de- 
sign* purpose and plan, with prevision of future results, and 
pn^visitHi for their production, and for them in accordance 
with law of rpui^on, and realizing the conceptions of his rea- 
siHi, Ho is ct^nsciouR that there is this intelligent causation 
in him:«t^lf« in addition to and above matter and force, and 
i\^)t nulling and using matter and force for his own purposes 
and oniis. The following facts are found in nature, are 
Knind )H^rvading the entire universe, which have their neces- 
sary grtnmd in mind, and have a necessary relation to reason 
and thought as their source: Numerical and geometrical re- 
lation and pn^|H)rtion ; the definite relation and proportion 
of the elementary substances in chemical action; symmet- 
rical and gtHniK'trical relation and arrangement of parts in 
orysttallixation and exact geometrical form in crystallization; 
the numerii^al and gvHmietrical relation of the forces, orbits, 
tonus, motions, lua;^^, distances and densities of the heavenly 
biHlies and their orbits, all of which have an exact mathe- 
matical pr\>}H%rti^tn and expression, realizing some of the most 
exalttnl and pn^tound truths of this most abstract of all de- 
|)artments x^f^ \n\rv thought. These realizations of the most 
exalt«Hl (Htnceptions of rosison have a necessary ground in 
mind, and a ntnt^ssary n'lation to absolute reason and thought, 
as their only innuvivable ground. Tlie arrangement, ecH)rdi- 
nation, adjustment and adaptation of all forces in the universe 
as to when, how hnig, how often, in what order and succession, 
and where and with what fHrner they shall act, imply order» 
system, method, design, plan and law. The uniform sucoes- 
aion of new existences, and the progressive evolution of new 
^Ibrms out of previous tA-pes, implies design, plan, law and 
The evolution of new species conformable to fixed 
lita ideal archetypes, great ideal archetypes as oon- 
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trolling ideas, indicates a comprehensive plan, law, order, 
method, adjustment and design. All these have their neces- 
sary ground in absolute reason and thought. The adaptation 
of organs to ^Ifill special functions necessitates adjustment, 
design and plan. Diversified homologous organs made to 
fulfill analogous functions, widely different organs fulfilling 
the same functions, and the same organs fulfilling widely dif- 
ferent functions, yet maintaining a general plan, necessitates 
foreknowledge, altemativity, choice, plan, purpose, with pre- 
vision of, and provision for, certain ends. These have a nec- 
essary ground in reason. These highest ideas of reason are 
realized in the smallest atom and each and every atom — each 
organ, each function, each organization, each species, each 
order, each planet, each system, and, in the universe, the In- 
finite Cosmos. They have their necessary and only conceiv- 
able ground in reason and thought. 

We have also these ideas in the universe which have n 
necessary relation to moral ends and ideas, and can be ground- 
ed only in personality or mind. The universal tendency to 
discriminate between acts as voluntary and involuntary, and 
to further discriminate between the latter as right and wrong, 
indicates a relation to an immutable standard of Right. The 
universal sense or consciousness of obligation and dependence 
indicates some relation to -supreme power or al)solute author- 
ity. The universal consciousness of responsibility and ac- 
countability for actions, and that we endure the consequences 
of our conduct as a reward or punishment, indicates a reln- 
tion to a supreme judge. The happiness that we intuitively 
recognize as a result of good conduct, and the evil resulting 
from evil conduct in this life, and the universal expectation 
and conviction that it will be so in a future state, indicates a 
relation to a Supreme Executive. The integrity and verity of 
our nature must be denied, and all reasoning rendered impos- 
sible, if we deny or repudiate these catholic ideas of univcri^al 
reaflon. They are the highest and greatest realities of the uni- 
▼ersey and basis ideas, acting as motive powers, urging us on in 
our theistic researches and reasonings, and leading us to reason 
and thought as the ground of all being. Our general proposition 
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then i$, that mnn intuitively reasons that every efl^ ma 
have had an adequate cause. As a catholic affirmation < 
universal reason, based on universal intuiticms of reason, ari 
ii:^: 6v»m the phenomena and the characteristics of phenomei 
revealed in sensation, man conclude? that the universe is i 
if&vt« and au effect that must have had an intelligent caus 
iV :: t$ an affirmation of universal reason that the Absolu 
Cak:j»f« ihe Ground of all Being, miist be Absolute ^lind. 
r,'.chi< couRse of argument the following objections ai 

I. Ic » denied that man would prosecute a course of re 
;}i^'ci.:i^ vW c:ftu$^ and effect in Nature. 

IL It i< ur^:^ that it is unscientific and futile for him i 

do A'. 

UL It B$ denied that he would conclude that the Univen 
Ls Ml ^dl^:c. or that he could prove it to be such. 

IV. I; b^ d«*nied that he would reach Intelligent Cause. '. 
is uuf^c^ tbdkt man can reach only matter and phenomena, < 
!iia:uT aua tl>iv« iu nature, hence he would conclude that tli 
citosK.* ot all wa:!^ a phT>!«cal cause, and he never would rise 1 
au H^»(»rvheusk'a or au Intelligent Cause, or any cause but 
j»iusivnU oaitfe. 

V. 1( is deuietl that he ever would rise to an apprehensic 
ot au Alvolute Cause. He would run through an endless s 
rii'Qi v«f causes and effects, and never could or would rise to a 
ap(>ivheiision of a First Cause. 

VI. It is urged that he might rise to an apprehension o 
au Artificer, Ruler and Judge, but not to an idea of a Cr 
ator. 

VII. It is urged that man would have an idea of the ete 
uity of matter and force, as well as mind, and only have a 
idea of a finite Artificer, Ruler and Judge. Such was M 
MilFs position. 

VIII. It is urged that the argument has more in the coi 
elusion than there is in the premises. The premises are fii 

but the conclusion is infinite, hence the argument is u< 
te. 

olgected that when we expand our oonoeption i 
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ofinity, it breaks down and becomes worthless, for it passes 
leyond our grasp. 

X. It is urged that since the First Cause isi infinite, and our 
ireatest effect finite, we can not bridge the chnsni l)etween the 
neatest effect and our Cause. We can neither lift our great* 
ft effect to our Cause, nor bring down our Cause to our great- 
st effect 

XL It is urged that we can not have any knowledge, even 
Q apprehension of the infinite ; hence when we make the first 
!ause infinite we relegate it to the domain of the unknowable 
nd unthinkable. 

XII. Finally it is objected that we anthropomorphize God, 
lake him in our own image, and finite him, and make him 
Dperfect. If we attempt to avoid this, and expand our con- 
sption, and strip it of errors, it becomes valueless, for it pus- 
!8 beyond our grasp. It passes into the dominion of the un- 
linkable and unknowable. In either case we destroy the 
mception of God, either by finiting Him or by making him 
aknowable. 

To the first objection we reply that man has an intuition 

* causation, which he uses in all his actions. As a matter 

* fact he has always prosecuted such researches and rcason- 
gs. To the second we reply that a more caricatured travesty 
1 science was never conceived than the positivist concep- 
>n of science. — Learn how and when phenomena transpire in 
me-succession, and be content therewith ! It ignores the fun- 
unental intuition and idea of all science, the intuition of caus- 
ion. All science is based on and built up by means of this 
ea of causation. The positivisms conception strips phenom- 
la of all oouneetion of rational ideas, and they fall to pieces 

our hands. It serves nature as Medea did her brother Asbvr- 
§; and all attempts to unite the disjecta membra, the isolated 
lenomena, are as futile as the attempts of the father to put 
gether the fragments of his slaughtered child. 60 fiur from 
quiry into causes being futile and unscientific, it is the ani- 
ating principle of all true science ; and all the glorious results 
' sdeuoe are the results of such inquiry. To the tliird ob- 
ction we reply that man haa ever regarded the universe aa 
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an effect — at least its present constitution. The evolutionist 
and atheist regard the present constitution of things as the 
effect of development or evolution. It can be demonstrated 
to be an effect. A regular and invariable connection between 
things or a system of things, and phenomena or a system of 
phenomena, implies cause and effect, when there exists a neo* 
essary and obvious relation and connection between the prin- 
ciples and properties of the things, as powers, and the phe- 
nomena — giving to the former a potency to bring the latter 
into being. The universe is a r^ular and invariable connec- 
tion and relation between things and systems of things, and 
phenomena and systems of phenomena, in which there is a 
necessary and obvious connection between the forces and prop- 
erties of things and the phenomena, giving a potency to these 
forces and powers to bring the phenomena into being as e^ 
fects. Therefore the universe is a system of causes and ef- 
fects. The macrocosm is a unity of matter and its forces, or 
a unity of systems of matter and forces, producing co-ordina- 
ted and correlated phenomena, or co-ordinated systems of 
phenomena, or a unity of phenomena. A unity ot system of 
matter and force, producing a unity or system of phenomena, 
or one effect, gives us one cause producing one effect Henoe 
' in the Cosmos we have but one cause, producing but one ef- 
fect There are but two ways of evading this. One is to 
deny all causation. This is so palpable an abdication of rea- 
son, that we need not notice it f\irther. The other is to de- 
ny the unity of the fbrces and the phenomena. The geneial- 
izations of the physicist himself shall be our answer to this. 
He, in his generalizations, makes the forces a oo-ordinated 
system or unity, and of the phenomena a ooK>rdinated system 
or unity. 

Here the materialist stops. He assumes the eternity e{ 
matter and force, and that they are the ground of all being 
and phenomena. He contends that when we have reached 
matter and force, we have reached the ground and origin of 
all being. There are two queries to be answered before we 
accept his position. Is the materialist justified in excluding 
InteJJigence or Mind from the ground and <»igin of all being? 
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Are ire not justified, nay, compelled to rise from matter and 
ibroe to Mind or Intelligence, anterior to matter and force, and 
make it the i^nmnd of all being? 

The materialist overlooks the highest and most important 
cause in. the domain of nature, in fact the only efficient cause 
in nature, man's mind or energizing will and volition in action. 
We are conscious that we have in ourselves reason, intelli- 
gence, thought, design, contrivance, adaptation, adjustment, 
order, system, law, and plan, or that our mind is an intelligent 
cause, producing these results in our action, and that they 
can be produced by us only on account of our intelligence, 
free will, and volition. These ideas of law, order, and plan 
are borrowed by the materialist from the domain of mind. 
They arise from roan's consciousness of moral order and obliga- 
tion and law. We have the idea of law, to start with, in our 
physical and scientific researches and classifications, from our 
oonaeiouBness of duty and law. It arises not from an external 
obeervation of what is, but from an internal conviction of 
what sht>uld be. The materialist admits that we are com- 
pelled, by the constitutional tendency of our mind, to classify 
phenomena according to ideal conceptions, or rational ideas. 
Hence we have this idea from reason, and not from obser- 
vation. 

We have the idea of caus:ition from our consciousness of 
an energiang will, which is power in action, controlling our 
powers and organs, as second causes, to produce efil^cts, our 
acts. We have the idea of order, only as we have the idea 
that our mind is a unit, producing a totality of ])ersonn1 
phenomena, our conduct; and that all the varied personal 
phenomena constitute a whole. We have from consciousness, 
and an intuitive exercise of our reason, this idea of our 
mind as an intelligent cause, pnxlucing co-onlination, adjust- 
ment and adaptation, into an order, mcth(xl and system, and 
exhibiting design, purpose and plan. We regard our powers 
as second causes, controlled by an intelligent, spontaneous, 
self-acting cause, the efiicient cause, our muid. We intuitively 
reoognize co-ordination, adjustment and adaptation, design, 
plan, ayatem and kw, with prevision of, and pTo\lS)\QT\ ^^x^ 
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coming existences and events, to be the result of intelligent 
cause, and that alone. A man who denies this, is unworthy 
of one moment's reasoning. • In the regular recurrence of the 
same phenomena, under the same circumstances, which the 
materialist admits, and which he calls law, we see order. In 
the harmonious working oif the forces of nature, which he 
calls acting under law, we see co-ordination and arrangement 
In the operation of these forces, to produce the same phe- 
nomena, we see a systematic and methodical adaptation of the 
forces to produce the phenomena. In the uniform action of 
each animal and plant, in accordance with the laws of its 
being, we see that the animal was designed for this life as an 
end. In the harmonious operation of. all of the forces and 
existences of nature, we see adjustment of the forces and 
existences to each other and the whole of nature. In the 
regular development of nature forward on a scale of progre^* 
pion, which the materialist calls evolution, we see plan, pro- 
vision, and forethought. In the preparation for coming phe- 
nomena, and in the arrangement of forces to produce them, 
and in the correlation of other existences to meet them, seen 
all through nature, we see provision for them, forethought 
and providence. All these facts or ideas that pervade all 
nature, have their necessary and only conceivable gn»und in 
mind. A man who denies either the fact or the deductioQ 
iVom it, is not worthv of one moment's notice. 

As man is conscious that co-ordination, adjustment, and 
adaptation into order, system, and method, exhibiting plan, 
design, and purpose, according to law, and displaying previ- 
sion and provision, in his own operations, have their ground 
in his own personal thinking, willing self, as an intelligent 
cause ; so he reasons, and is compelled to conclude that adap- 
tation, design, plan, law, and providence in nature have their 
necessary and only conceivable ground in a personal, thinking, 
moral being or intelligent cause. 

' Then man is compelled, by what he sees in nature, to rise 
above the forces of nature and matter and its properties, to 
an intelligence anterior to them and above them. There are 

I two ways to evade this. One is to deny that there is oo- 
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ordination, adjustment, adaptation, design, method, system, 
plan, law, forethought, and providence in nature. The man 
who does this is not worthy of one moment's notice, for the 
writings of the most eminent evolutionists abound in descrii>- 
tious of nature, in which these characteristics are recognized 
as the essential characteristics of nature, even while attempt- 
ing to disprove them, and in the expressions denying them. 
The other is, to deny that they necessarily imply the pre- 
existence of intelligence. This also is the abnegation of all 
reason and sense. As this is the crucial question of the whole 
discussion, we will elaborate it further. There are sixtv sim- 
pie original elementary substances in nature. These combine 
by cohesion to form homogeneous substances. They combine 
by affinity to form compound substances. Some of these 
will combine only with certain others, and not with others. 
They combine only in definite mathematical proportions. 
Parts of compound bodies combine with certain simples, and 
with certain parts of other compound Ixjdies, and always in 
exact mathematical proportions. Different proportions give 
entirely different substances. Thus, out of only sixty elemen- 
tary substances, are formed the almost infinite variety of com- 
pound substances in existence, and always in accordance with 
the most exact mathematical law and proportion. This gives 
oo-ordination, adjustment, law, and plan, and system, iK^fore 
the first constitution of matter. It places mind antciriur to 
the primordial constitution of matter, to originate and realize 
these great rational ideas in the primordial constitution of 
matter. It does away with all idea of the self-ox istence of 
matter, for it makes of matter a sulwrdinate agent, a nianu- 
iactured article, the product of mind in its primordial consti- 
tution, and places mind anterior to matter, to give to it its 
first constitution. Then before the very first constitution of 
matter, there was in idea co-ordination, adjustment, adapta- 
don, order, system, plan, law, and forethought, and prevision 
of, and provision for, what was realizc^l in tlie first constitution 
of matter, and what afterward appeared in its combinations. 
There was mind, in which tlic-e ideas existed, an originator, 
and as tliis was before tlio fii*st constitution of matter, or 
23 
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x^£r ^'xifrted. a creator cif matter, and of all except 
c^ xn Afafiolote Cause. 



Arain. i2>e cHKzitii] properties of matter exktcil in it in its 
frs; c«:€k£si:z2;2:4u or at its fii¥t existence. We can not coo- 
cti^e vf ii5 <rxistence witfaoot these eaeential {wopertieB or 
5:<«?e5^ as ibej are s«>metimes called, attractiou, repulsion, 
3-ibe9>». cohesion, affinitj, rejection, electricitr, heat and 
'■:r7-5ca?iTai>.4L. These are co-ordinated, adjusted and adapted, 
a^ lo vhere, and when, and how long, and how ofWn, and in 
what order, axni with what power thev will act. Thev are 
o.*^:rdinattd. adjusted and adapted in an order, system and 
xoech^^i according to law and plaiL They are co-ordinated 
and adjusted in like manner to act, react and interact. This 
neceaatates torethought, prevision of, and provision for, all 
this, and plan, system and law, before the first action or ex- 
istence of these essmtial properties of matter. As we can not 
cv.^nceive of matter existing without these properties, they ex- 
teo*! into its primordial constitution. Again, we prove matter 
to be a manufactured article, a subordinate agent; and, again, 
do we prove that mind was anterior to the first constitution 
of matter, originating and realizing the co-ordination, adjust- 
ment, plan, system and law realized in the primordial consti- 
tution of matter. 

There is adjustment, adaptation, system and prescient plan 
and provision in the primordial constitution and form of 
things. From sixty elementary substances, in consequence 
of their properties, we have all the almost infinite variety of 
existences and substances differing so widely from each other. 
These qualities and properties were designed, planned, ad- 
justed and arranged in these elementary substances, before 
they existed, before their first constitution. Before the first 
constitution of things these ideas existed, for they are real- 
ize<l in the first constitution ; number of first elements or 
elementary substances ; the amount of each elementary sub- 
stance in the whole; tlie properties and characteristics of 
each elementary substiuice ; the essential properties of matter, 
and the forces of matter, and theu: essential characteristics ; 
of matter, such as solidity, fluidity and gaseousness. 
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These are necessary to existence and motion. The suscepti- 
bility of change of form, from one form to another: the forces 
to produce such change of form. These forces have all been 
co-ordinated, adjusted and adapted, as to where, and when, 
and how long, and how o^n, and in what order, and with 
what power they will act All force, in all these particulars, 
acts in exact mathematical proportion and law. Chemical 
action does also. So does crystallization. It is in accordance 
with exact geometrical proportion and law, in form and rela- 
tions. The very highest conceptions and ideas and laws of 
reason are realized in the first constitution of things. This 
necessitates co-ordination, adjustment and adaptation into 
order, system and method, exhibiting design, purpose and 
plan, according to law, expressing and realizing the highest 
ideas of reason in the very primordial constitution of things. 
This necessitates the existence of mind anterior to such first 
constituticm, in which these ideas originated. These funda- 
mental characteristics of the primordial constitution of things, 
prove matter to be a manufactured article, a subordinate 
agent, the product of mind. They place reason anterior to 
the first constitution of matter and force, the very primordial 
constitution of all things, to give to them this primordial con- 
stitution, and as the ground and source of all being. The 
thoughtful attention of all materialists is called to this argu- 
ment. With a grasp as relentless and resistless as the des- 
tiny that he assumes controls all things, it places him face to 
face with the first constitution of all things, and proves 
matter and force to be manufactured articles, subordinate 
ag?nts, the products of mind, disproving the self-existence 
of matter and force, and places mind anterior to matter and 
force, to give to them their very primordial constitution, or 
to create them. It compels him to recognize, in the pri- 
mordial constitution of things, the realization of the highest 
conceptions of reason. It compels him to recognize the fact 
that mind existed anterior to matter and force, and gave to 
them their first constitution, or created them. It compels 
him to rise above matter and force, to their Creator, existing 
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anterior to them, and make mind the ground and banning 
of all being. 

Let us here notice a fallacy of the materialist. He covers 
up the lack of causation in his speculations, the lack of coa- 
necting links of thought, the lack of any rational explanation 
of phenomena, by convenient phrases, such as ''laws of 
nature," ''nature of things." Doubtless, nature has laws in 
accordance with which it acts, or a manner of acting, and 
doubtless all things have a nature. But when the materialist 
talks of laws of nature producing that nature in which they 
inhere, and without which they themselves could not exist, 
and of the nature of things giving a nature to things, he con- 
founds antecedent and consequent, cause and efiect. It is an 
attempt to cover up the nakedness of a system with the fig- 
leaves of a convenient phrase. There is a reason for the use 
of such evasive expressions. Such are the characteristics of 
the laws of nature, and the nature of things, that we can 
not describe them without using terms that imply the pre- 
existence of mind, and the operation of mind in them. The 
only terms that the materialist can use in his descriptions of 
nature, and in his speculations, from the very nature and 
constitution of our thinking, imply the pre-existence of mind, 
to give to them these characteristics. Does he say fixed 
laws? Who fixed the laws? Does he say established laws? 
Who established the laws? Does he say order of nature, or 
orderly laws of nature? Who gave to nature and its laws 
this order? Does he say invariable, unchangeable, unal- 
terable laws? Who gave to the laws their co-ordination and 
adjustment in this invariable operation? Every expression, 
from the nature and constitution of our thinking, implies the 
pre-existence of mind, that fixed, established, regulated, set 
in order or adjusted the laws of nature or the nature of 
things. Then, in the present constitution of things, and all 
along the stream of being, until we reach the primordial 
constitution of things, and in this primordial constitution 
especially, wc find characteristics that, by the law^ of its 
thinking, reason is compelled to throw back on pre-existent 
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mind as their necessary end only ground. Then mind is the 
ground and beginning of all things. 

The attempt of the evolutionist to esc4ipe intelligent cause 
bj his hypothesis of evolution, is as senseless as the course of 
the ostrich, that seeks to escape its pursuer by thrusting its 
head into the sand. Suppose that we admit that the germs 
of all things, and all forces now in operation, existed in the 
primordial constitution of things, and also that all conditions 
existed there also that brought these forces into play and de- 
veloped these germs and forces into what now exists ; we are 
compelled to step further back and ask : ** Whence came these 
germs, these forces, and their properties, these conditions and 
laws? Whence came the adaptation, co-ordination and ad- 
justment of these conditions, forces and laws?" These imply 
anterior to tliat first constitution, with which the evolutionist 
starts, co-ordination, adjustment and adaptation, design, pur- 
pose, system, plan and law, for this course of evolution and 
for all the order, beauty and harmony that now exists. The 
materialist can not stop until he reaches that which has its 
only ground in mind. He is compelled, unless he, ostrich- 
like, hides his head in some ambiguous phrase, or madly de- 
thrones reason, to recognize mind as the ground and beginning 
of all things. 

But let us examine more carefully the course of progressive 
development that is claimed by modem science, and that the 
materialist claims obviates the necessity of a God, and dis- 
proves his existence. Science teaches that the world's history 
has been divided into epochs, characterized by changes in the 
order and constitution of things. In each epoch there has 
obtained a certain condition of things and existences suited to 
such condition. There was a uniform succession of the same 
types as long as the world was suited to them. There was 
a gradual change of conditions, during which existences be- 
came unfitted to surroundings, and the earth became fitted 
for higher existences. There was a degeneracy of lower types 
and a final extinction, and a substitution of higher ty|x?s, for 
which the earth was fitted. These various successive types 
were introduced in their highest perfection at their first ap- 
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pearaDce. There was a progressive evolution of new orders, 
in successive steps, in conformity to fixed ideal archetypes, 
showing a comprehensive plan, a pre-existcnt design and con- 
trol and government. 

As the introduction of new species was by successive steps, 
and in their highest perfection at first, they were creations. 
Our conclusion, then, is that a progression on an ascending 
scale must have had a beginning when materials were ad- 
justed and proportioned, and forces co-ordinated and adapted 
to produce the progression. The created series are developed 
by successive steps, and according to a plan, with a distinct 
end in view, hence the end must have been contemplated from 
the beginning. The process is characterized by intelligence 
and unity, and the results by moral quality, hence the cause 
must have been an intelligent, moral Power, adequate to the 
production of such phenomena, or God. 

This argument can be built up from another series of ob- 
servations. There is co-ordination, adjustment and adapta- 
tion, into order, system, and method, exhibiting design, 
purpose and plan, in accordance with law, expressing and 
realizing the highest ideas of reason, in the present order of 
tilings. In the form, quantity, selection and purpose of all 
that now exists, and also in the manner of acting, as to where, 
when, how often, how long, in what order, and with what 
power they shall act, all these characteristics appear in 
every step. There was plan, prevision and provision for man 
and animals millions of years before they existed, according 
to geology. Igneous rock is the basis, and stratified rock that 
man uses is easy of access. Metals are prepared for his use, 
and placed where they were protected from destruction, and 
yet where he has access to them. 

Vast vegetable growths, that had no conceivable use when 
growing, were buried millions of years ago in coal-beds, pro- 
tected from destruction, and yet accessible to man for whom 
they were prepared. Rocks, coal and metals are placed where 
they will not interfere with man's wants, and yet meet his 
wants. Coal and metals are near each other. Coal is in 
countries where it is needed. It was not until man appeared 
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that the object of all this preparation could be appre- 
hended. The drift period prepared and mixed the soils for 
cultivation. Domesticable animals appeared with man. In 
all this we see law, design, prevision of, and provision for, 
coming existences. The adaptation of organs and existences 
to ends, and of agencies in nature to definite purposes, imply 
design, plan, forethought and intelligence. The theory of 
adaptation by unconscious selection of unintelligent forces is 
unconscious nonsense. Either existences were adapted to 
conditions at first, or they were not. If they were adapted at 
first, who adapted them? If they were not adapted, how 
did they exist in this unadapted state until adapted ? To 
say that unadapted conditions adapted them, or produced 
adaptation, is to substitute destructive agency for construct- 
ive cause. This bringing existences together in time and 
adaptation, shows intelligence, forethought, plan and adjust- 
ment. 

The historic development claimed by the evolutionist, and 
the progress wrought out in it, establishes design, plan, gov- 
ernment and providence. This is especially evident when we 
reflect that this development h&s been produced in each na- 
tion by influences from without. There has been no spon- 
taneous civilization. Then in the primordial constitution of 
things — in the provision made in such first constitution for the 
development that followed — in the course of development — in 
the present order of things and in the progress of human 
history, there has been system, law, intelligence and will — 
one cause, one intelligence, one mind. Or mind is the abso- 
lute cause or ground of all being. We have thus in every 
department of research traced the stream of thought back to 
the fountain — to the idea of ideas — the underlying idea of all 
thought, and found it to be Mind, intelligence or God, the 
Cause of Causes, Jehovah, the only Self-existent One. We 
have, we believe, demonstrated that the Cause of Causes is 
Absolute Mind. 

We come now to the fifth objection urged against the the- 
istic argument. Man could not rise to an apprehension of an 
infinite or absolute cause. He would run through an endless 
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series of finite causes and effects, and never rise to an appre- 
hension of the absohite in causation. We affirm that we do 
ri.<e to an apprehension of the infinite in every department 
of thought. From a knowledge of the finite, we pass through 
the relatively infinite to an apprehension of the ahsolutel? 
infinite. We take the materialist himself as our proof of 
this. He assumes the aheolute infinity of space and time, 
and the self-existence of matter and force, the etomitv, self- 
existence, independence, and self-sustenance of matter and 
force. He has the absolute, the infinite, the unconditioned 
in sjxice, duration and being, in matter and force. All men, 
hut a few atheists, affirm as positively the infinite, the aheo- 
lute, the unconditioned in mind. The materialist is evidence 
that man does rise to an apprehension of the absolute, the 
infinite and unconditioned, and that he can do so. The fact 
that m^rly all men do affirm that the Absolute, the ground 
of nil U'ing, is Mind, proves that they do rise to an appre- 
iu'iision i}C Alisolute Intelligent Cauj^e. The fact that the 
luattTialist denies that man can do so, is proof that he can, 
(vT lu\ in his deniiil, does what he affirms can not be done. 

Uut it is urgeil that we could only have an idea of an 
Ariiti\vr, a Ruler, Judge, and Executive, but not of a Cre- 
ator. Wo neoil onlv refer to our demonstration that matter 
and tonv are subi>rdinate agents, manufiictured articles, to 
r^'t\i(e this objection. 

Atheists have lately made a desperate attempt to destroy 
tho tlt^sign argument. They are conscious that unless it be 
di^tr\»ytHl, men will always accept the existence of God as a 
donuuistntttHl truth. Even theologians and eminent divines 
have iHu\i*iMleii that the design argument is untenable. We 
pn^H^' to show that they have acted hastily, and to vindi- 
t^Ue this grandest of all theistic argijments, and to show that 
the objeiuions are utterly fallaciotis. The design argument is 
aa impregnable as the throne of the Eternal One, whose 
^^ ^xiitence it so clearly demonstrates. 

^■L The most famous attack on it is the application of rediidio 

^^H nbMniiim. It is said, if order and arrangement imply de- 

^■ILJBd oontrivanee, and design and contrivance imply a 
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deeigning mind, then as God has order and arrangement in 
his attributes, there is design and contrivance exhibited in his 
being ; and if design and contrivance be exhibite<l in hin l>e- 
ing, then there must have been a des>igning mind, that con- 
trived and designed this order and arrangement, and so on, 
ad infinitum. Again, if adaptation in nature implies intelli- 
gence that produced this adaptation, then as Grod is ndapteil 
to the work of the cretition, government and sustenance of 
nature, there mu.st have been an hitelligence that adapted 
him, and so on, od iiifinitum. This attempt to destroy the de- 
sign argument is subtle, but it is a fallacy, nevertheless. The 
first fallacy is in a confusion of terms — a confusion of things, 
not at ail similar. We are conscious that we have one indi- 
visible, unit mind, one conscious, willing, planning, n^ason- 
ing, free, moral, resi)onsible entity, or self. 80 we intuitivply 
conclude that the intelligent cause, the a1>solute mind, is one 
indivisible person or being. We are conscious that our mind 
has attributes or faculties, but not orgiins or parts like a 
material orgnniziition. We intuitively conclude that the hi- 
finite mind has attributes, and not organs or parts. We 
know that there is harmony of attributes in our mind, and 
not order and arrangement of parts or orgims, lus in a mate- 
rial organization. 80 we conclude there Ls infinite harmony 
in the infinite attributes of the infinite mind, but not order 
and arrangement of parts or organs, as in a material organi- 
zation. Then the argument is worthless, for it confounds 
ports of a material organism with attributes of mind, and 
order and arrangement of parts of a material organism with 
harmony in the attributes of mind : and confounds an indi- 
visible mind with an organism made up of parts. Again, 
there is adaptation of created organisms to certain ends, but 
in mind there is potency or sufficiency to certain acts. There 
iB in the Divine being, infinite and self-exLstent potency or 
sufficiency to the work of creation, but not adaptation to the 
work of creation. Here again we have a confusion of terms. 
Adaptation of a material organism to an end is confounded 
with potency or power in mind to act. And the fallacy is es- 
pecially grosB when we remember that imparted adapUition 
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f L •r«:ivr: .rriz.>ci v. il-e "tC;! sV ■•■iV.-i :; w:is created, k 
!• •ir'-'iiie: ▼.!:: li-ifTr*^.: iifi sr^i^xiswri:; pr-wer of a «e!f- 

.- Tii.-:- 7 Lii ■=— ^iLiitllj :.r-rre-: ir^.'-z. nJai. ihr argument 
--: 1 ■: : i: :Jrri :.• i-r- t*:- ::-e cirii f>r waL: --f analogy. 

- ■^-"•-' — '•^'* -■■•^V-- T'-.«r. ;.,. the infinite 



w.'^li .■rJr k*-i :i? Li» i*.* ihe infinite 



£*. : i>i- i^jT-— tl; > rr.«: aril •jx'a:. Ii is purely and 
•^-r-v-^ -iji^r'.lTr- Astl 'jy f»r?ar-;L ihe work* of man in 
:.r ait-x* .•: ':n'.K'..:^rriA:^ tirrv li-i'lav, an«i what we see b 
:^:Lrr. i: li?.T'lA; i-J :iir simr '.haiaeUrrUtics. s-UL^jre^t? the 
i.rrLUjrii Tir arj'jTii-rL; i? •:nc:lv iD-iuctive, ami analojrr 
-■ lis- w.iL siiTJt^^iiJ liir arj-^menx. which is base^l on intui- 
;: iifr .*" riae* 1 *r '^aa 2«j n: -re ilrny than we can our own 
• v>.M»'-. TiT T-TrnJ?-:* ar^r, thai Ct-rtain characteri^iics in 
I!.:.: - V .-k- :!•: ^-ii-e •itrsi^Ti, o:>:iirivance an-.l purpose. Co- 
.i-.:jiiit:i II. aj .s-:2j*-i: ind a-iapiaxiMn. imply design. pur|)06e, 
»»T.. jiLM. >-^s:ri_ r3e:h.«i and law. No one worthy of one 
ir .in-i'- "!• i::^!.* i^* deny this. This is an intuition of 
^ N.i:. 7ii; iLt'iirlilis: 'iare not deny it, and can not dis- 
.• . V»:s:r::^ i_rT»;«#, plan, method and system, imply 

1. .1. ...i^rfii.-^ .ii: i-.Tiijae»i and planned the c«>-ordination, 
«.:.*>i.:jn.Mi us*L sr^rcsz. ". tor ss-imie pur|x>;ie or end. Meth- 
•... ^>*L.ii «.:•'. ii% I'.ixT mind also. The materialist dare 
.V ». t n -t X ■2^:.l■'. v^ :i::>. and dare not deny it. There is 
i.« It. I i'\ry ^iLn. ^ a fundamental, a basis character- 
:^ V ,\'^a-;..'j:*.c:* *d;',2*?raeat and adaptation, into onier, 
>.>.^..... iKi^^svl sii • i»la3. The writings of materialists them- 
>!.. %•,>!* j-Tt. cverwhelrufsij: pnx^f of this. This co-ordination, 
I..* .^iL riv'::: and aiiap:;aion into order, s}'8tcm, method and 
v^.k .. ^-^fr'*.^ de>i^. parpi>ie and plan, in accordance with law 
A:td >ysc^ai. If the materialist denies this, I will take any book 
^ridea by materialists concerning the phenomena of nature, 
^v^a tbuie written to disprove teleology in nature, and I will 
ilM»w Uuit they can not speak of nature, or describe its pro- 
it expressing its teleolog}', ascribing to it teleology, 
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and confessing that it is constructed on the idea of teleology. 
An admirable illustration of this is seen in Darwin's writings, 
written to disprove teleology. Design, purix)se, plan, system, 
method and law in nature, imply mind, as the only conceiva- 
ble source of this design, plan, system and law. There can 
be no escape from this. 

The argument, then, is not analogical, but severely and 
purely inductive. The materialist must disprove the prem- 
ises. This he can not do. Or show that the reasoning is 
defective — that the conclusion does not follow from the pre- 
mises. This he can not do. The argument is as impregnable 
to his assaults, as Gibraltar to a pelting with pa{)er wads. 
The attempted redudio ad abmrdumy only reduces the one 
resorting to it to an absurd position, as one who utterly mis- 
apprehends what he attacks. 

Again, in reply to this attempt to destroy the design argu- 
ment, by reducing it to an absurdity, by extending it infin- 
itely, and to the claim that we would be comi)elled to run 
through an endless chain of causation, or an endless series 
of causes and effects ; we tissert that to do so would be a 
meet palpable violation of a fundamental law of our thinking, 
and a violation of an intuition or inherent tendency of 
reason, to pass out to an apprehension of the infinite, to rise 
to an apprehension of the absolute ; and we arc compelled by 
the same law to stop, when we reach it, as the mind stops 
when it reaches the absolute, it stops, when it reaches infinite 
intelligence or absolute cause. In this infinite intelligence 
we liave adequate cause — sufficient ground for all that exists, 
and we do not inquire what caused the absolute cause. We 
have that to which we fasten our chain of causation and 
stop, for reason cuts short the ratim'ination of the logical un- 
derstauding, and rests on the absolute cause as the summa- 
tion of all causation and being. The atheist admits the 
absurdity of this endless chain of causation, with which he 
attempts to burden the theistic argument and break it down. 
One of the favorite devices of the atheist is to restate the 
theistic argument, and caricature it, and make an absurdity 
of it. We will relieve him of all such labor of love, and state 
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our positions for ourselves. Another is to insist on attaching 
to the thcistic argument some absurdity that bears E^me 
jingling analogy to it. We shall reject all such extra bur- 
doas, and reject all such old men of the sea. 

The atheist, in pursuing the same line of argument in 
other departments of thouglit, repudiates, with scorn, such 
absurdity ; and we will not allow him to load us down with 
what he rejects. All atheists assume the eternal, the self^ 
existent, the independent, the uncaused, and the uncondi- 
tioned in matter and force, or in a system of matter tiid 
force. He insists on rising out of a chain of derived or 
dependent being to the absolute and unconditioned. He 
says, **Out of nothhig, nothing comes," hence something 
niusst have existed forever, or there must be a self-existent, 
umvnditioned, uncaused ground for all being. In so doing 
he a<lmits the al)surdity of what he attempts to fasten on to 
tlie theistic argument, and refutes himself, and establishes 
the law of our thinking, the tendency of reason, to which we 
roter. 

All materialists pass out into the absolute in space, dura- 
tion» matter, force, and being. All others do the same, and 
Slop with the al)solute in these, as does the materialist. In 
olHHiionoe to the same law of mind, all but the materialist 
pass out to the absolute in mind, and as he stops with the 
ab^v^luto in space, duration, force, matter and being, so they 
stop with the al>solute in mind. As we do not ask what 
U>unds al>solute sfwoo, or when eternity began, knowing that 
Ikmuu: altsolute they have neither l)oundary nor beginning, 
so wo do not ask what caused the absolute cause, knowing 
that Inking absolute he has neither cause nor condition. 
Ill all our n^asonings we invarial)ly pass from the known to 
the unknown, and from a comprehension of the finite to an 
apprehension of the infinite. Men have ever done so, in 
h|>juv, duration, power, being, and mind. All men accept 
the absolute in space, duration, [>ower, and being. Only a 
fuw reject the absolute in mind, and they do so in violation 
of our nature and all consi:^tency. If our nature be valid as 
.^. . j^ baaia of reasoning, or as an instrument of reasoning, then 
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apprchenRions are verities. If we go beyond experience, to 
an apprehension of the absolute and unconditioned in mind, 
80 does the materialist in space, time, and being, and power 
of independence and self-sustenance in matter and force. He 
has either to assume the eternity of matter and force and their 
properties, or the eternity of systems as we now see them, for 
he says, " * Out of nothing, nothing comes,' hence something 
muiit have ever existed." If so, it had infinite being, in in- 
finite duration and infinite space, with infinite power of self- 
existence, independence, and self-sustenance, or is uncon- 
ditioned and absolute. The materialist has to rise to the 
absolute and unconditioned himself. 

In infinite s{)ace we have the macrocosm or universe. From 
a relative infinity of microcosms, we rise to an apprehension 
of the macrocosm or universe, pervaded by order throughout, 
uniting all into a cosmos, or infinite order or system. From 
finite design in each microcosm, and from a relative infinity 
of these microcosms, arranged into an infinite macrocosm or 
cosmos or universe, displaying correlated and co-ordinate<l 
design throughout, we rise to an apprehension of infinite 
design in an infinite universe. We have thus iufinite co- 
ordination, adjustment, and adaptation into infinite order, sys- 
tem, and method, exhibiting infinite plan, det^ign, and ]>urpose, 
according to law, expressing infinite ideas of infinite reiison 
and thought. These have a necessary ground in infinite rea- 
son. The primordial constitution of things, as we have abun- 
dantly established, compells us to place infinite mind back of 
and above the very first constitution of things, as the beginning 
and ground of all being except his own, and thus we have 
al)flolute mind as the ground and beginning of all lK>ing. 
Here reason rests satisfied, having found the absolute and 
unconditioned. It sees no reason to even think of the absolute 
cause as an efileet. It stops in the chain of causation, having 
iaatened it to absolute cause, the ground and summation oi' 
all causation and condition. As reason declares that eternity 
bad no beginning, and infinite space no boundary, so it afiirnis 
that the absolute 04iuse, absolute mind, can have no antecedent 
eiiise, hut must Ue the basis, ground, and sunnnation of all 
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■n i^<= r- •:>ii:j:ii. just a^ absolute epaoe and time in- 

r.isx L- <zi.-'^ %imz lime. Reason sees nothing in the abeo- 

'11: :xs<ie. ^ts tJLre zcind. that compells it to continue the 

"2U.J. c -^-iB« c-:T:r. ii>e chain of causation, further; but, on 

lit: .-i'ci.'TLrr. lit* TiTv ccaistitutiuD and law of its thinking 

: > >^ ft iZ sari &nc-z:pt?« and forbids it. There is but one 

^ a ^ #. r "TOf tiii. tr-i ihat i? to deny all reasoning, all rules 

: r^r^ats-c z;r i::»i iZ hasis for reasoning. This the atheL^t 

• •:> -x ■.-r-:^ .-a^sT. M'zrrii. hj inexorable reason, he L« brought 

: •:•: :. ia,>f wt:^ livcCutc mind or intelligent cause. 

1: Txiij >! jks&tri. »rT d'vs not reason stop with infinite effect 
■ 9-iisjL i:-£i-.:i ~r:v«v*e, if it rests satisfied in the infinite, 
ii- i *■-! iT." rj: r-rir-er? Because it is an effect, and reason 
a:±--.> :aL: -.r-irr tfz'Ci must have had an adequate cau5e, 
i._ ..£-.::tf iS.*:z r^us* have had an infinite cause, and an 
t~-v: :-yoi:r iiullireace must have had an intelligent 
.•tijs*. Htr^f rents* c rt>ts, having found the absolute intclli- 
^:: otius^- i.w-aie :> all that exists, which satisfies reason, 
a: i ^rtx*:: rea^a.-n a:ErTaSw being the ground of all causation 
.•:..: .* ci::i:r.. r-:i>i ^ uiK;susie«i and unconditioned. Infinite 
vr.:-:r. a.:ap:a::.^r. ai>i adjustment, in the infinite effect, implj 
::;?.: ik^ dt»<:^:\ pjm. and system, and infinite design, plan, 
:i::.i >v>u-:ii i:i>p!y an ir.finite designing mind, or absolute mind, 
r aV'liit-' ir.uliiirvnt cause. But infinite harmony in the 
iiirinite a::ri-»u:?"S of the infinite mind do not imply design 
aii.i ivnirivan^v in tho l^eing of the infinite mind, for the 
infinite mind iia< one [VRionality, and has no parts or organs, 
but infinite .^Of vxistont attributes in infinite and self-existeut 
hariiionv and iinitv. It implies merelv eternal, self-existent 
::ud infinite harmonv in sol f-ex Latent, infinite attributes of the 
a I isolate mind in whom thoy inhere. Infinite and self-existent 
liarmtmy, in the infinite and self-existent attributes of the 
a!>solute mind, do not condition them in space, time, sequence, 
causation or being, t«>r these infinite and self-existent attri- 
butes can not themselves be thus conditioned, nor can the 
absolute mind in whom they inhere. Then we have reached 
absolute mind, the alisolute being, that can not be condi- 
in apace, time, causation, sequence, or being, and is the 
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ground, the beginning, the summation of all causation, con- 
dition, and being. 

If it be objected that we have more in our conclusion than 
in our premises, we deny that such is the case. Finite de- 
sign, adaptation, cause and mind, are not our premises. They 
are merely the occasion of our rising to an apprehension of 
infinite design, plan, and prescience. AVe have these as in- 
tuitions, and they are valid if our nature be valid, and we 
have a valid basis for reasoning at all. Then from infinite or- 
der, adjustment, and adaptation in the universe, which no one 
can deny, as our premise, we have infinite design, plan and 
prescience, which are equally undeniable as our second prem- 
ise ; and from these premises of infinite design, plan and pre- 
science we have Infinite Mind, Absolute Cause. Our prem- 
ises are infinite, our conclusion is infinite, and the objection is 
not valid. If it be objected that we might have a cau^e for 
each efiect, and thus have an infinity of first causes for an in- 
finity of finite effects, we reply that the unity of the effects 
into one system, and the unity of the causes into a system in 
the order that pervades the Cofmos, shows a common absolute 
ground in which they inhere. The generalization of all 
things into a Cosmos, or Universe, by the athiest, proves this. 
But he stops with effect. As we have seen, this effect nia-'t 
have had a cause, and it demands an intelligent cause, hence 
reason never rests until it has reached this Absolute Intelligent 
Cause, this idea of ideas, this ultimate groimd, the summation 
of all causation and amdition. If it be objecteil tliat we rise 
to the absolute by an empiricism of the finite, we reply that 
soch is a necessary tendency and law of our thinking ; and 
nich is the course and result in all thought. From an exjx^ri- 
ence, in consciousness, sensation, and reason, of the finite, va- 
riable, contingent and conditioned, we rise to an a})prehension 
of the infinite. We jiass through a relative infinity of such 
existences to the self-existent, necessary, absolute and uncon- 
ditioned. Our experiences always necessarily lead us to an 
apprehension of the infinite. This is true in space, duration, 
causation, being and power. Materialists, as well ns all 
others, rise out of experience to an apprehension of the in- 
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finite in space, duration, causation, being and power. All 
but the materialist, also, rise to an apprehension of the infin- 
ite in intelligence, or Infinite Intelligent Cause. If the valid- 
ity of this regress from the finite to the infinite in causation 
and intelligence, or in intelligent causation, be questioned; 
we reply that the fact that all men do so is undeniable, and 
if our reason be valid as a basis of reasoning, or as a means 
of reasoning, it must be accepted. All men accept the valid- 
ity of such regress in space, duration, being and power in 
matter and force, and so we afifirm they must accept the va- 
lidity of a precisely similar regress in intelligent causation, 
especially since, as we have shown, intelligent causation must 
be anterior to matter and force, which the athiest accepts as 
absolute and unconditioned in being, duration and power of 
self-existence, self-sustenance and independence. To the 
transcendentalist, who attempts to be ontological before he is 
empirical, or without being empirical, we say we must be 
empirical before we can rise to the ontological stand{)oint 
We observe particulars, then generalize, and then rise to an 
apprehension of the absolute. Even then we must continu- 
ally return to facts and experiences as revealed to us in con- 
sciousness and sensation, and verify our ontological affirma- 
tions by the sure test of experience and common sense. In 
all science, by a careful observation, collocation and study of 
phenomena, and comparison of characteristics, as revealed to 
us in exporience, aided by intuitions of reason, and guided 
by them, we reach the great underlying principles, the great 
central truths on which phenomena rest, and with which we 
can construct a science. But we bave to appeal continually 
to experience, and verify our elaboration and application of 
these principles, and their ramifications, and their accuracy. 
I have somewhere read of a conjurer that boasted that he 
could ^et a ladder upright in an open field, and climb to the 
top of it, and balance himself Another retorted that he 
could do the same thing. He coiild do more. He could 
climb to the top of the ladder and then draw up the ladder ajUr 
html The efforts of transcendentallsts are precisely like this 
idle boast. They attempt to climb the ladder of experience ta 
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the outological staiidpointy and then draw up the ladder aiter 
them. 

If it be objected that our course of reasoning would give ns 
only an Artificer, Lawgiver, Ruler, Judge and Executive, and 
not a Creator, we reply that our argument applies to the pri- 
mordial constitution of things, as well as to the present order. 
As we have shown, the argument places mind anterior to mut- 
ter and force, to give to them their very first constitution, and 
proves them to have been created, to have been sulwrdinatc 
agents, manufactured articles, the products of mind. Of late 
much attention has been paid to the molecular structure or 
constitution of matter; Loschmidt, Stoney, Tiionison and 
Maxwell have reached ultimate molecules that arc unaltera- 
ble in mass, weight and })ropertie8, and that arc indestructible. 

The essentiid quantities of these molecules, and their Hala- 
tion to each other, prove them to be manufactured articles, and 
preclude the idea of their being eternal and self-existent. 
These properties and relations are a collocation of things 
which we have no trouble to conceive of as being difierent ; 
hence, it Is not self-existent and eternal, for it is not necessary. 
It is not of such a character that we can not conceive of its 
being otherwise than as it is and true, as is the case with all 
that is self-existent. Says Maxwell, in the ablest paper 
ever written on this subject : " They continue this day as they 
were created, perfect in number, and measure, and weight; 
and from the ineftliceable character impressed on them, we 
may learn that tliose aspirations, after accuracy in measure- 
ment, truth in statement, and justice in action, which we 
reckon our noblest attributes as men, are ours l)eeause they 
are the essential constituents of the nature of liim who in 
the beginning created not only the heavens and the earth, 
but the materials of the heavens and the earth.'* Then th ' 
first constitution of things prove a Creator of all things as 
clearly as a man's works establish his existence and agency. 
The line of reasoning does not end with giving us an Artifi- 
cer, it as clearly gives us a Creator, and by the same 
reasoning. The argument applies far more forcibly to the 
primordial constitution of things than it doos to the present 
24 
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constitution of things after this constitution has been given, 
for it is inconceivably easier to believe that the present or 
der of matter and force produces all existences and phenom- 
ena tlian to conceive that blind, irrational force and matter 
assumed the properties and relations of the first constitution 
of things spontaneously. 

If it be objected that the data are not the same, and that 
in one case we have intelligence shaping materials already 
existing, a common event, and in the other a creating of 
something out of nothing, a unique act, utterly unknown to 
experience, we reply that similarity of action in this respect 
is no part of the argument. The argument is not analc^cal, 
and hence analogy or similarity of acts is no ptart of the argu- 
ment. The argument is strictly inductive, and based on intu- 
itions of reason that can no more be denied than we can deny 
our own existence. DLssimilarity in an essential particular 
is freely conceded. Man shapes materials already existing. 
The other is a creation out of notiiing previously existing. 
But the questions jwrcinent to the issue are: Are there in- 
dubitable evidences of intelligence in man's works? Are there 
equally indubitable evidences of intelligence in creation? Do 
not the same characteristics that indubitably establish an in- 
telligent artificer in man's works, jus clearly prove an intelli- 
gent creator in the first constitution of things? If the same 
characteristics are seen in the first constitution of things that 
arc seen in man's work in shaping materials, do they not as 
clearly establish an intelligent cause for the first constitution 
of thingri, or an intelligent Creator, as they establish an intel- 
ligent artificer for man's work in shaping materials? Do cer- 
tain characteristics hi man's work in shaping materials prove 
thit his works had an intelligent cause, or prove him to l)e 
an intelligent artificer or cause? Do men, when they see 
those characteristics in man's work, conclude that there must 
have been an intelligent artificer or cause of these works? 
Do they reason correctly? Must not they so reason? Are 
the same characteristics, the essential, the pervading charac- 
teristics of the first constitution of things in creation? If 
they prove an intelligent artificer or cause in shaping materi- 
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als, do not they as clearly prove an intelligent cause for the first 
constitution of things, or an intelligent Creator? Then the 
fact that one is a shaping of material already existing, and 
the other a creation of material, makes no figure in the case. 
The issue is, Are the same characteristics seen pervading the 
first constitution of materials or creating materials, as in 
shaping materials? If they prove inteUigence in shaping 
materials, do not they as clearly prove intelligence in cre- 
ating materials? The argument Ls strictly inductive, and 
can not he evaded without disau-ding all reason and sense. 

To Mill's statement that the present order of things is 
such as renders it probable that they have been produced by 
a being possessing great but limited power, and one that could 
not prevent certain infelicities, and could not arrange a per- 
fect state of affairs, but merely arranged the best possible 
state of affairs, or who had other ideas than man's happiness 
that he cared more for; we reply that, as we have said, wo 
place the Creator anterior to and above ever}' thing as the 
Absolute and Unconditioned, and we have to either believe that 
such a being acts always for the greatest good of all and each 
being, and that what seems dark to us is for the goo<l of each 
and all, and that the failure is in our inability, finite as wc 
are, to grasp and understand it. Or we have to assume with 
Mill that such a being is unable to secure the good of each 
and all, or that he does not care to do so. When a man 
clearly grasps the idea of an Infinite Creator, Ruler and 
Judge, he will accept without doubt the former })ositioii, and 
reject the latter as blasphemy. To the objection that there 
is a chasm between our greatest efiect and the absolute cause 
that we can not bridge or leap, and that we can not bring 
our absolute cause down to our greatest effect, or lift our 
greatest effect up to our absolute cause, we reply that wo 
have passed out to an apprehension of an infinite effect, and 
hence there is no chasm, no lifting up or bringing down 
needed. There is no chasm between absolute space and rela- 
tively infinite space that needs bridging. We know that ab- 
solute space includes all space. 60 we know that absolute 
includes all cause, and is adec^uatc to all effect. So 
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lonfT as the efTect is not greater than the caose there is no 
difficulty. There is no difficulty in the cause being gretter 
than the effect. We need make no attempt to Hit the effect 
up to the cause in magnitude, nor to drag the cause down to 
the eflect. 

A very popular evasion of the idea of Absolute Intelligent 
Cause is the theory of nescience or ignorance. When the 
materialist is overwhelmed with the theistic argument, with 
a marvelous modesty and humility — a humiiity that would 
extremely edify were it not utter hypocrisy and a cowardly 
ovjision of an argument he can not meet — he replies meekly 
that he can not comprehend the infinite. It is unknowable 
and even unthinkable. Hamilton and Mansell, hi their nus- 
taken zt'al for religion, did just what all such exhibitions ever 
have done — funiished weapons to the enemy. The transeeu- 
dontal s^koptie claimed that he could, by his owii unaided rea- 
s^Mu attain to as complete and correct an idea of God as man 
^*:in grasp, hence revelation was needless. Instead of showing 
tK:U man ivuld not attain to a correct idea of Gtxl without 
ri'volation, and that he could be aided bv revelation, ami 
t\t^\lt\l rt^Yolation as an objective standard and source of 
tt\'iohinc. thov i\>n tended that man could have no idea of Grod 
\\ it hv'ut revelation, because God was infinite, and man could 
have n*^ knowK\igi* of the infinite, not even a conception of 
it. The nitiv^nalist also undertook to determine a priori what 
ii.sl ^\'uld dvv and what he could not do, and to condemn 
\\\%' Smi plunks for cimtradicting reason. The reply of Haroil- 
t«v» H';d Mans«'ll was, that as man could not have anv knowl- 
rti^K^ o(* the intinito. he could pass no such judgments on the 
S^npturt^ ll\o infinite was unknowable and even unthink- 
ablt\ The skeptic stepjxni forward and accepted the position, 
atid dtwrously Ixnveil C^hI out of the universe, through the 
Iviok dvH>r of nescience, which thesie theists had opened for 
him. and through which they intended to drive skepticism; 
and then cvx^lly shut the door in our faces, and now assures tw 
gravely that it is unwise and unscientific to inquire what is 
tw^yond it, for, to quote Hamilton and Mansell, it is unknow- 
and unthinkable. Since man could have no knowledge 
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ef the infinite, for it was unknowable and even unthinkable, 
revelation was impossible, for that which was unknowable and 
unthinkable could not be revealed; hence man could not 
have any conception of God, even through revelation. He is, 
as Conite said, barred out of human thought as a needless, 
anknowuble, unthinkable hypothesis. 

In opposition to all this learned mist, and profound fog, Ici 
08 pass in review before us a few plain facts of common sense. 
Man has a knowleilge of space, and passes out to a relatively 
infinite s|)ace, and through it to a conception, an apprehen- 
rion, a knowledge of absolute space, and a knowledge that 
ipaee is absolutely infinite. He has a knowledge of duration, 
and passes out to a relatively infinite durati(m, and from it to 
an apprehension of absolutely infinite duration, and a knowl- 
edge that duration must be absolutely infinite. Man has a 
knowledge of force, and, from relatively infinite display, Ik* 
rises to an apprehension of infinite force. Man has a knowl- 
edge of matter. The materiali>t affirms that matter and force 
must be, and are, eternal. He has tlie absolute and the un- 
conditioned in space, dumtiou, l)eing and power in matter and 
force, for he declares they are eternal, self-existent, indepen- 
dent and self-sustaining. Spencer himself has tlie infinite;, the 
abeolute, the unconditioned in matter and force, in space, 
time, being and power, for he afiirms that they are eternal, 
self-existent, independent and self-sustaining. He accepts 
these infinities. He assents to them. He reasons on them, 
and affirms their reality, and man's knowledge of them, and 
the reliability of that knowledge. He bases all his reasoning 
on these infinities, and thus makes man's knowledge of them the 
most reliable of all knowledge, and the basis of all knowledge. 
We afi^m also that man has a knowledge of intelligence, 
and that he rises to an apprehension of Infinite Intelligence. 
As man can apprehend the infinite in space, time, being an<1 
power in matter and force, as Spencer himself afilirms, so he 
can and does apprehend the Infinite Intelligent Cause. As 
he knows that there is infinity in space, time, being and pow- 
er, 80 he knows there is infinity in mind or Infinite Absolute 
Intelligence, or God. Am man's apprehensions of infinity in 
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space, time, being and power are valid, and a valid basis for 
reiisoning, so is his apprehension of Infinite Intelligence a 
valid basis for reasoning. Thus out of Spencer's own mouth 
do we establish the validity of the universal affirmation of all 
reason, that there is Absolute ^Find. Finally, Spencer as- 
sumes the reality of what he denies, in his attempts to disprove 
it, and proves what he attempts to disprove. He assumes to 
know, and even to comprehend the infinite, the Infinite God, 
>vhen he asserts that he 13 unknowable. How dare he assert 
that He is unknowable, if he does not comprehend Him? He 
must have an apprehension, a knowledge of the infinite, and 
of the Infinite God, or he could not affirm that thev are un- 
knownblc and unthinkable. He assumes to know all about 
them, when he affirms that they are unknowable ; and he 
thinks of them when he thinks that thev are unthinkable. 
I once heard a j)outing urchin, who was called upon to recite 
the alphabet, say, when the first letter was pointed out and 
he was asked to name it, " I don't know A, and I can not say 
A.*' "But," said the teacher, "you do know it, for you have 
named it, and you can say it, for you said it, while denying 
that you knew or could say it." But he persisted in his as- 
sertion that he did not know A, and could not say A, until 
the rod, that the wise man says is for the back of a fool, cured 
him of his stupidity. In like manner Spencer can not know 
the infinite, and can not think of the infinite, when he shows 
that he knows and thinks of it, while denying that he can. 
As we can not use the rod we can not cure him, as was the 
boy. If the teacher had not spoiled the boy's obstinacy, 
Spencer's followers could have have placed him alongside of 
"our philosopher," as Tyndall fondly calls him, and they 
could say " our two philosophers ! " 

('lasely allied to this is the assertion that when we expand 
our conception of Cause and Intelligence to infinity it breaks 
down, passes beyond our grasp, and becomes valueless as a 
basis for reasoning, and in our reasoning. We reply that 
when we expand our conceptions of space and time to infin- 
ity they do not break down and elude our grasp, or become 
valueless. They do not become valuelass in reasoning or as a 
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liasis of reasoning, the rationalist himself being witness. Again 
it is urged that we can not grasp the attributes of an infinite 
cause, hence a knowledge of its mere existence is valueless 
in our reasoning, and as a basis of reasoning. We reply that 
when we expand our conception of space and time to infinity, 
we do not change or lose our knowledge of their j)roperties. 
The materialist does not in his reasonings entertain for one mo- 
ment the idea that when he has expanded his conceptions of 
space, time, matter and force to infinity, the}' pass beyond his 
grasp and become valueless as a l)asis of reasoning. On the 
contrary, he does not use them as a basis of reasoning until 
he has thus expanded them. In like manner when we ex- 
pand our conception of Intelligence and its attributes to infin- 
ity, we do not change their essential nature, nor lose knowl- 
edge of them. As infinite space, time, matter and force are a 
valid basis for our reasoning, and a valid element in it, so is 
Grod and his attributes a valid basis for, and a valid clement 
in, all reasonhig. When this idea is applied to prove that wo 
can not join our greatest effect with our Absolute Cause, or 
bring down our Al)6olutc Cause to our greatest effect, as the 
chasm is so wide between them, and our Al)solute cause is 
beyond our grasp, we reply that if it is based on the theory 
of nescience, we have already replie<l to it. If it be based on 
a want of nextis of thought, we reply that the relation of cau- 
sation between the cause and the eff(?cts is the connection of 
thought needed, and the only one needed. 80 also is tlio ac- 
tivity of the Creator, his agency in pro<lucing the effects, his 
acts, his omnipotence and his omniscience resulting from 
his infinity, sufficient nexiis. Reasoning by means of the intu- 
itions of causation, personal activity, omnipotence, govern- 
ment and providence, connects every effect with its cause. 

Finally, when driven from every other refuge, the atheist 
turns at bay and exchums: **Iu your argument l)as<;d on 
reason and intuition, and especially in the design argument, 
you anthropomorphize God." And with a siinctinioiiious 
horror he rolk up his eyes at the thought. He is so jealous 
of the dignity, sanctity of the divine attributes, that he 
would Uot them out of being before he would impair them 
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by anthropomorphism. It is as genuine and profound as the 
reverence of the pirates, who captured a king's ship, and 
then, with their faces prostrate on the deck, made him walk 
the phmk into the sea, 1)ecause they had too profound a rev- 
erence for his maje.<^ty to dare to look on him, as they would 
have to do if he remained on board. So with faces prostrate 
in the dust of nescience, these awe-stricken atheists would 
make the Creator walk the plank of silence concerning hu 
exi^tenc^ into the sea of oblivion, lest they anthropomor- 
phize hU attributes, by speaking of his acts, existence and 
presence, and by recognizing his agency in creation. It is an 
attempt to evade the argument by that strange spell a 
name, and especially a very long one. It must be a terrible 
thing that has such a fearful name. But let us not be 
frightened. Let us dare to look the bugbear in the face. 

Now, we assert that anthropomorphism of a certain kind is 
legitimate, for there can be no conception of nature without 
it, and that it. Ls correct, for tiie nature of things clearly e<- 
tiiblLshes it. Anthropomorphism in mental attributes, moral 
attributes and actions is an absolute truth. Anthropomor- 
phism, in limitations and imperfections, is incorrect, and should 
l>e most carefully avoided. Let us, then, get the argument 
clearly before us, and see if we anthropomorphize God in 
limitations and imperfections. The issue in the argument is, 
*'I)o co-ordination, adjustment and adaptation, into order, 
method and system, imply design, plan and purpose? Do 
design, plan, purpose, method and system imply intelligence ?** 
They do, and a man bids adieu to reason, and is not worthy 
of one moment's further notice, who denies it. Do co-ordina- 
tion, adjustment and adaptation, into order, method and sys- 
tem, in shaping materials, imply design, purpose and plan, 
in such shaping materials, and does such design, purpose and 
plan, prove that intelligence shaped them? A man m}ft 
stultify his reason to deny it. Is there co-ordination, adjust- 
ment and adaptation, into an order, method and system, in 
the first constitution of things, and in things as they now 
exist? Do this order, method and system, this oo-ordinatioD, 
adaptation and adjustment, imply design, plan, purpose and 
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prevision and provision in the first constitution of thiugn, and 
in the present order of things? Do such design, plan, pur- 
pose, prevision and provision, in accordance with law, ex- 
pressing the liighcst conceptions of reason, imply the action 
of intelligence in the first constitution of things, and the 
present order of things? A man offers an insult to all 
reason who attempts to deny one of these. 

We do not anthropomorphize God in this argument, for we 
do not assume or imply that he adjusts, designs and plans as 
man does. The argument does not imply similarity of 
methoil, but similarity of acts. It does not imply that there 
are any of the limitations or imperfections in the nets of the 
Creator, or any of the study, trial, failure or mistake, in his 
acts, that there are in man's acts. On the contrary, the very 
fact that the Creator is infinite, and His acts are infinite, 
excludes all such imperfection. All theists deny such imper- 
fections, and are always very careful to exclude all such 
erroneous ideas from their argument. There is dishonesty 
in the ()ersistent effort of the atheist to fasten on the thcistic 
argument an absurdity utterly foreign to it, and that all 
tbeists repudiate. 

When we affirm that infinite space and time have the same 
essentia] attributes as finite space and time, we do not limit 
them as finite space and time are limited. When we expand 
space and time to infinity, we do not change the essential 
attributes of space and time. We only strip them of limita- 
tion and imperfection* When we assert the same attributes 
of absolute space and time that are possessed by finite space 
and time, we do not subject them to the limitations of finite 
space and time. So when we affirm design, purpose and 
plan of the Infinite Cause, we do not, by such an act, sub- 
ject the acts of the Infinite Cause to the same limitations and 
imperfections as are seen in similar act<^ of man, nor .sul>- 
jeet the Infinite Cause to the limitations and imperfections 
of man. We do not anthropomorphize Him in a sense that 
would be objectionable, or in the sense in which the ol)joc- 
tion of the atheist asserts we anthropomorphize Him. We 
give to Him certain attributes, and ascribe to Him certain 
25 
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acts, that nature positively ascribes to Him. As the very 
fact that we make space and time absolute, strips tliem of all 
the imperfections of finite space and time, so does the &ci 
that we make the First Cause absolute, strip Him of all the 
imperfections that the atheist objects to, and renders the an- 
thropomorphism that he objects to impossible. It leaves the 
attributes he has in common with man, and the identical 
acts of these attributes, on which the design argument is 
based, free from all imperfections, and all such anthropomor- 
phizing as that on which tlie objection of the atheist is based. 
The argument is based on a similarity in kind, and not on 
similarity of degree. On the contrary, it asserts that there 
is no similarity of degree. Similarity of degree is utterly 
foreign to the argument. Then let the reader remember that 
the teleological argument does not anthropomorphize God in 
the sense to which the atheist objects, but, on the contrary, 
it denies all such anthropomorphism, and renders it impos- 
sible, except in the dishonest perversion of the argument, 
made by the atheist himself. The argument is not based 
on an assumption that the First Cause is, in imperfections 
and limitations, like man, but on the truth that he is an 
intelligence as man is an intelligence. It is based on the 
truth that there are evidences of the operation of intelligence 
in creation, as there are in man's works. 

To avoid objectionable anthropomorphism, it is not neces- 
sary that we empty the First Cause of all attributes of in- 
telligence, or of all acts of intelligence, and make him an 
infinite characterless unthinkable Nothing-Something, like 
the nirvana of Buddhism. Such a course is like that of the 
man who pulled up every thing there was in his field to get 
rid of the weeds, instead of pulling out the weeds and cul- 
tivating and perfecting his grain. Let us, then, recognize 
the attributes and acts of the Absolute Cause in his works, 
and divest thetn of all imperfections, and in so doing rele- 
gate the bugbear of the atheist, anthropomorphism, to his own 
misly domain of the unthinkable. 

We repudiate also the assertion of Spencer and his disci- 
ples that the term Grod is but a hypothetical phrase repre- 
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senting an unknown qoantity, or force, or factor, like the 
term X in an indeterminate equation. When the materialist 
posses back to matter and force, he leaves the problem stated 
as an indeterminate equation, and his matter and force are 
like the letter X in such an equation, unknown, and treating 
the problem, as he does, unknowable. But if we examine 
all the data we have in the phenomena, examine all the 
phenomena, and leani carefully the characteristics, we are 
compelled, by every principle of inductive philosophy, to 
ascribe the phenomena to an intelligence, an intelligent 
caase. We must either refuse to accept the fundamental 
data of the problem, or violate every principle of induction, 
or declare the term X to be an intelligence. Then we have 
to violate every principle of inductive philosophy, or fix)m his 
works we must ascribe to him certain attributes of intelli- 
gence. It is an insult to common sense to say that we can 
not determine, from the fundamental characteristics of the 
phenomena that they had an intelligent cause. If I pick 
up a book I can tell that it had an intelligent cause, but 
I can not determine whether an eye or a hand had an in- 
telligent cause. I can learn the character of Socrates, or 
Bacon, or Voltaire, from their works, but I can not deter- 
mine the character of the cause of the universe from his 
works. What would we think of a philosophy that would 
assure us that Shakespeare or Milton were unknowable, and 
their works the productions of a mode of the unknowable. 
But infinitely worse stufi* than this is now science and phi- 
losophy. 

Spencer attempts to set to one side the design argument, imd 
to illustrate its anthropomorphism, and the absurdity of its 
anthropomorphism by a comparison. He supposes Paley'd 
watch to be endowed with intelligence, and to reason concerning 
man, its maker, as man reasons concerning his Creator, in 
the design argument. The watch would be totally in error 
to conclude that man, its maker, was a watch like itself, and 
man is as completely in error when he reasons, in the design 
argument, that his Creator is like himself. Man is no 
nearer the truth than the watch would be. He as errone- 
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produce an unintelligent efiect, but an unintelligent cause can 
not produce an intelligent effect, for it can not produce what 
is not potentially in it. 

IV. But our philosopher commits a most egregious blunder 
in his reasoning. He wishes to prove dissimilarity between 
etkci and cause, and thus set to one side the design argument 
We have shown that establishing dissimilarity between cause 
and effect does not affect the argument, for it b based not on 
similarity of cause and effect, but on similarity of two effects, 
which proves that they had similar causes. But if establish- 
ing dissimilarity between cause and effect would set to one side 
the design argument, Spencer has destroyed his own argu- 
ment. He makes the cause and effect he uses similar in the 
very particular necessary to the design argument, and then 
bases his argument on the dissimilarity that he has himself de- 
stroyed. 

V. But our philosopher most blindly yields the very point 
at issue. He himself removes the very dissimilarity he 
wishes to establish. To get np the illustration, he has to as- 
cribe to the watch intelligence, and make it like its maker in 
the very particular in which he wishes to establish dissimilar- 
ity between man and his Creator. As he has to make the 
watch an intelligence, like its maker, to enable it to reason 
ccmcerning its maker, so man, who reasons concerning his 
Creator, is like his Creator in this particular, intelligence. 

VL As the watch would reason correctly concerning its 
maker, that he was an intelligence like itself, as Spencer 
makes him, so man reasons correctly concerning his Creator, 
that he is like himself, an intelligence. 

Vn. All that the watch could legitimately conclude would 
be that its maker was an intelligence, and like himself an in- 
telligence, or like it in this one particular intelligence, and in 
the essential attributes of intelligence. That it was a watch, 
and in organization, aAd in parts, and in manner of working 
like itself, would be no legitimate part of the conclusion. So 
man legitimately reasons that his Creator is an intelligence, 
and like himself in this particular, intelligence, and in the 
ittal attributes of intelligence. That the First Caiise is 

\ 
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like man in his imperfections and limitations, and that hifl 
acts are imperfect and limited as man's, is no part of the ar- 
gument 

Vni. The intelligent watch would see in himself coordi- 
nation, adjustment, adaptation, order, method, plan and sys- 
tem. He would, if intelligent, conclude that they imply 
design, purpose and plan, and that design, purpose and plan 
imply an intelligent cause of such design, purpose and plan. 
In all this he would reason correctly. So man would reason 
correctly when he sees co-ordination, adjustment, adaptation, 
order, system and plan, and design, plan and purpose in na- 
ture, and concludes that the cause of all this must be an 
intelligent cause. The only point at issue is, Must the cause 
be an intelligent cause? Spencer's iUustraticm most clearly 
proves this. 

IX. But we will now go a step further. In the watch — 
in its construction — ^in the ends it fulfills, there are indicated 
certain mental and moral characteristics of man, its maker. 
If intelligent, as Spencer supposes him to be, the watch would 
see in himself certain attributes of mind, and in his acts evi- 
dences of these attributes of mind. He could recognize in 
the construction of himself the same evidences of the acts 
and operations of mind and evidences of the same attributes 
of mind. He would be justified in concluding that his maker 
possessed the same intelligence, and attributes of intelligence, 
that He possessed. That his maker was a watch, or in con- 
struction like himself, or in manner of operation like himself, 
or limited and imperfect as himself, would be no part of the 
argument. The logical conclusion would include only that 
he was an intelligence like himself, and possessed the essen- 
tial characteristics of intelligence that the watch poeseased ; 
and that his maker was a watch or limited and imperfect like 
the watch, would be no part of it So man can see certain 
mental attributes in himself. He sees evidences of certain 
mental attributes in his own actions. He sees evidences of 
the same attributes in nature, and evidences of the attributes 
of the cause of nature. He is justified in concluding that 
First Cause has certain attributes in an infinite d^pree 
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that he poeeeseies in a finite degree. Similarity in limitation 
and imperfection is no pdrt of the argument. 

The anthropomorphic absurdities that Spencer attaches to 
the argument form no part of it He attaches to the argu- 
ment foreign absurdities of his own creation to break it down. 
The vital part of the argument, that the jmlpable evidences 
of design, of mind in the universe, prove the Cause to be an 
Intelligent Cause, and that there are seen palpable evidences 
that he possesses certain attributes of intelligence, such as 
wisdom, volition, love, plan, method and purpasc, can not be 
denied, and these anthropomorphic absurdities form no part 
of the argument. 

We have now followed the atheist through every evasion 
and objection, reviewed them, cleared the thcistic argument 
of the absurdities that the atheist has attempted to heap 
upon it. We have verified and justified it, by an appeal to 
our intuitions, to the facts of the universe, and finally to the 
actions and reasonings of the atheists themselves. In our 
reasoning on substance, cause and being, we have reached 
Lifiuite Mind as the Absolute Cause, Absolute Substance, 
Absolute Being. We have verified our reasonings by an ap- 
peal to consciousness, reason and experience, as accepted by 
common consent of all men, and in the declarations of the 
atheist himself. We run to neither extreme, the extreme of 
nescience, with the materialist, or of transcendentalism, with 
the idealists in rejecting all experience. To the pantheist, 
we say we have more than a world soul. We intuitively 
characterize all acts as voluntary or involuntary. We char- 
acterize the former as good or evil, sinful or righteous, and 
men as sinful or righteous from their conduct. We have 
intuitive ideas of dependence, obligation, responsibility, ac- 
countability, and of rewards and punishments. We intui- 
tively look on events as afiecting us in accordance with these 
ideas. We r^ard the evil that we sufier from a violation of 
law as a punishment, and the good we enjoy from obedience 
as a reward. This Uirows them back on Absolute Lawgiver, 
Ruler, Judge, and Executive as Supreme Authority. Design 
and moral desert in us imply free will. Without free will 
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we could not design or purpose in our acts, or have moral 
desert in our acts or character. The same is true of the 
Absolute Cause. But in thinking of God as a free m(»ral 
agent, a free designer and planner, possessing moral attributes, 
we conceive of Him as a person, imd sustaining a very dif- 
ferent relation to us from what he sustains to matter or 
material things. 

To talk about a World Soul, an Absolute Reason, that 
attains to consciousness in man alone, is a monstrous absurdity 
and blank atheism. 80 also all idea of the Absolute Intelli- 
gence o*- Absolute Intelligent Cause, as a mere principle or 
bundle of principles, bound up in and subject to the eternal 
and necessary laws of matter, is atheism. Through all evo- 
lution, and all existence, we have, in every field of thought, 
passed back to our most rudimental conception of the primor- 
dial constitution of things, and shown, from the first constitu- 
tion of things, that above and anterior to all matter and force, 
and separate and distinct from them, in essence and being, 
we have Mind, Absolute Mind, as the ground of all being. 

We now propose to show that the atheist repudiates tiie 
clearest decisions of his own standard of authority, and com- 
mits logictil suicide by rejecting his own theory. The funda- 
mental principle of all atheistic philosophy is that we should 
observe and study nature in its ongoings in time-succession, 
as revealed in our own nature and nature at large, as appre- 
hended by our nature, and adapt ourselves to the results of 
such observation and study, and accept and follow nature 
implicity. Then the highest authority is our nature, and the 
whole system is based on the reliability of our nature, and 
the adaptation of nature at large to our nature. Our intui- 
tions and generalized conviction^ are ultimate truths, and the 
foundation of all reasonuig. Then every part of our nature 
has its counterpart in nature at large. 

The evolutionist teaches that every thing existing is the 
result of evolution under a system of all-pervading law. 
This law is his highest authority. The duty of man, and the 
highest wis<lom on the part of man, is to learn the ongtungs 
of that la\y, and acce])t them, and accommodate himself to 
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them« Man is the highest result of that evohition and that 
system of law. His rational, moral and religious nature nre 
the highest and crowning product of that system of l:uv, and 
the intuitions of man's moral and religious nature are the 
very highest and noblest express^ion of this law, the atheist's 
own highest standard. Then by his own system, tlie atheist 
is bound to accept as the very highest standard of authority, 
and the ultimate test of truth, the intuitions of our moral 
and religious nature. 

Ethnology, history, geography, oliservation, phrenology, 
and every system of mental philosophy, declare that man, 
all men, have veneration and spirituality. God and spiritual 
existences and things are the proper objects of those faculties, 
80 emphatically declare all the alx)ve sources. God, s{)iritual 
existences and things are revealed to us by those highest ele- 
ments of our nature. This intuition of God, religious wor- 
ship, and spiritual life and existences, and morality is, then, a 
fundamental truth, the basis truth of our highest nature and 
all nature. This intuition has an answering counterpart in 
nature. Tliere is a God : so declares the highest standard of 
the atheist. The atheist is the last one who should deny this 
universal afRnnation of all reason, for it is his ultimate stand- 
ard. He should accept, as the very highest authority, this 
intuition, this catholic affirmation of universal reason. 

Man is a worshiping being. Venemtion and spirituality 
declare him to be such, and make him such. Man, in all 
ages, lands, nations, conditions, races and tribes, has liad, and 
has the idea of God and systems of worship. ^lan is as 
essentially a worshiping being, a religious l)eing, as he is a 
rational or a social being. It is as natural for man to 
worship as it is for him to reason or associate with his fellow- 
men. 

Late research has demonstrated that no race or tril)e of 
men exist, or ever has existed, that has been so degraded as 
to have no system of religion. The Australian, the Bushman, 
and the Digger Indian, who have been cited as tribc^s destitute 
of all religious ideas, have been shown, by later and more 
careful examinations, to have systems of su))erstitions and 
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ideas of future life. Indeed, such can be proved in most 
cases by the writers who testify that they are destitute d r»- 
ligious ideas. They have superstitions, the imperfect diipliy. 
of a religious nature. Even deaf mutes have the idea of. 
God, caused by intuitions of dependence, infinity and cama- 
tion. A most noted instance of this is the case of Steenioodv 
given by Alexander Campbell, in his fiimous debate with 
Owen, to prove the opposite position. He believed thai the 
sun created all things and governed them, or he made him 
an intelligent cause, ruler, and God. 

In times of danger and trial, when man acts instinctivdy 
and true to his nature and its uituiUons, he acts as though 
there is a God. No man is an atheist at such times. He 
feels his need of God, his nature declares there is one, and 
he prays. Then, if the position of the atheist be true, man's 
desires, aspirations and intuitions have an answering counter- 
part in nature, and there is a God. Man's reason and hib 
intuitions, the highest expression of the atheist's highest stand- 
ard, declare there is a God. Man desires the existence of a 
God, and intuitively acts as though there is one. Man needs 
God as an object of won<hip, to accomplish the object of his 
being. He is a worshiping being. He becomes like the 
being he worships. His religion — his object of worship — 
decides for him, al)ove all else combined, morality and duty. 
His reason and conscience are controlled by his religion. 
Religion is the regnant element in man's nature, the regula- 
tive and fundamental formative principle in life, character 
and conduct. Man needs religion and the worship of QoA 
as a dynamic lifting force and power in life and conduct, 
originating progress, starting man upward in development, sus- 
taining and controlling him in it, and continually directing 
his aspirations higher. Man needs God as an object of adon* 
tion, as an object of aspiration, as a model. Man's faculties, 
desires, needs, intuitions, instincts and conduct^ alike declare 
there is a God. Athebts contradict and repudiate their own 
ultimate standard of authority — human reason, for that has 
ever declared that there is a Grod. 

Man is capable of indefinite cultivation and progreBs. Ha 
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is elevated by faith and devotion to an exalted object of such 
ieeling8» above all other influences, and especially by religious 
ikith and devotion to a pure object of worship. Religious en- 
thugiaum has ever been the originating and animating princi- 
ple, and the controlling power in all great revolutions and 
reftrmafions, and all human progress. Man needs a standard 
of absdate authority and perfect wisdom, love, and right, to 
give him perfect religious faith and devotion. All this can 
be done only by the worship of an absolutely perfect and holy 
God. If our nature be reliable, there is such a being to meet 
this intuition and need of our nature, and holding atheists to 
their own standard, there is a God to meet this intuition and 
want of our nature. The evolutionist holds, that all that 
DOW exists is the result of a course of evolution, controlled 
by law, and deifies this law that has produced so consistent, 
exact and systematic results; and teaches that to learn this 
law, and implicitly accept its results as our highest standard, 
is the final result of all thought and science. Man is the 
highest product of this evolution and law of evolution. 
His rational, moral and religious nature, are the crowning re- 
snlt. The intuitions of his religious, moral and rational 
oature, are the highest expression of this hiw of evolution. 
AJl else should be interpreted by them, and in accordance 
with them. They, according to the atheist himself, are the 
rery highest standard in the world. Tliese have invaria- 
Uy given God, religion, worship and the catholic ideas of 
reUgion. 

Quatrefitges, the greatest living ethnologist, and himself a 
rationalist, declares that these ideas of religion and morality 
ind future life, are man's distinctive characteristics, and that 
men are not atheists naturally, but in violation of nature, 
just as men are not suicides naturally, but in violation of 
nature. These great religious ideas are the crown, the ulti- 
■Bate of this course of evolution, and the highest declaration 
of that law of evolution that the atheist deifies. Then, when 
he rejects these ideas, he rejects his own standard, reason, for 
they are its highest result and regnant principle; and the 
bluest result of the coui'se of evolution for which he con 
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tends, and the highast expression of "the all-pervading law of 
evolution. If they are not true, man's nature is a cheat, evo- 
lution a monstrous fraud, and not under law at all, and this 
])retended law of evolution is as false as the myths of the 
most absurd theology. If our nature be a valid besuf ffx 
reasoning, and a reliable means of reasoning, and if evolution 
be consistent and according to law, then these ideas are a^ 
cording to the law of the universe, and are its highest expres- 
sion, and should be accepted as the highest standanl in the 
universe. TJien the atheist commits high treason against his 
own highest authority, and dethrones his own highest law. 

The idea of Go<l is in the human mind. It came by one 
of these sources : 

I. By an immediate intuition. 

II. An universal affirmation of reason, afler a course of 
reasoning. 

III. By revelation. If it came from either source, we are 
bound to accept its truth. If either of the first two sources 
gave it, the atheist is bound to accept it, or reject his own 
standard, human reason. Even if we admit that imagination 
has constructetl the character of God, or man's conception of 
his attributes, intuition must have given the basis idea, the 
idea of his existence or being. From what the mind cog- 
nized in his works, from what it apprehended as the charac- 
teristics of his works, it roust have also intuited the idea of 
each attribute, the basis or germ idea. These are simple, 
uncompounded, original ideas of reason. Imagination can not 
originate such an idea. The germ or root idea, the basis, 
must be furnished to imagination by consciousness, intuition, 
sensation or revelation. Then intuition must have given the 
germ, the original idea, the basis idea of God's existence, 
and of each attribute. Imagination, which is merely a con- 
structive faculty, combining the materials furnished by con- 
sciousness, intuition, sensation or revelation, has played fiui- 
ta«:tic tricks with the character of Grod, with his attributes; 
but the basis idea of his being, and the basis idea of each at- 
tribute, it never gave. The absolute necessity for intelligent 
cau'^tion to account for the universe and its phenomenal is 
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seen in the speculations of the atheist himself, even while at- 
tempting to destroy all such ideas, and in which he supposes 
he does away with such ideas. Tlie existence of the religious 
element in his nature, is demonstrated by his conduct The 
atheist makes a God of matter, or of matter and force. He 
ascribes to matter self-existence, self-sustenance, independence 
and eternity of being, and makes it the necessary being, and 
uncaused, unconditioned, and absolute in being. In so doing 
he ascribes to it the very attributes of God that are nio»t 
difficult of conception, and the very attributes that he pro- 
tests that he can not accept in the idea of God. He gives to 
laws of nature, or the nature of things, every attribute of the 
Divine being. 

It Is utterly impossible for the atheist to reason on the pri- 
mordial constitution of things without giving to matter and 
force all the attributes of God, and the very ones that he 
olgects to, and refuses to accept, and protests that he can not 
comprehend, or believe, in the idea of GK)d. Not only so, 
but he must interpolate at every step of the path of evolu- 
tion, from beginning to end, what can be attributed to mind 
alone. He deifies matter and force at the beginnhig, and 
continues his apotheosis until he reaches the last step in evo- 
lution, and then a'^umes for matter and force etenial divinitv 
and deity, in oncoming eternity. He invariably and even 
unwillingly makes an intelligent cAuse out of matter and 
force. The inexorable necessity and emerg(jneies of his rea- 
soning compel him to do so. This is sufficient to demonstrate 
that we are compelled, by the very nature and constitution of 
our thinking, to make the ground and beginning of all being 
an intelligent cause, or to violate such nature and constitution 
by ascribing to matter and force what inhere in mind alone, 
and then repeat the absurdity at every step, in our course of 
reasoning, by interpolating intelligence until we have made a 
God of matter and force and of the course of evolution. 
Oimte, and all French atheists, have exhibited the religious 
intuition in their lives. Comte fabricated quite an elaborate 
system of atheistic religious ceremonies. He emptied the 
sicrameutal cup of the wine of the real presence, and then 
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worshiped the cup. French atheism, in both revolutions, 
showed clenrlv the outcroppings of this inerwlicable intuitioo. 
SpiritualLgm takes like a contagion among atheists. The 
Owens, Prof. Hare, and many eminent atheists, are notabk 
examples of this. All this demonstrates that man is a relig- 
ious being, has a religious element in his nature, and that he 
will have a religion and a Grod. 

Two classes of persons have denied that man is oonstita« 
tionally and intuitively a worshiping being, and for exactly 
opposite purposes. The atheist denies it to disprove the idea 
and the existence of Grod. Man, he claims, is naturally and 
intuitively an atheistic being, hence reason declares that there 
is no God. Certain theists assert that without revelation man 
would have no idea of God. The idea is in the world, hence 
Grod exists, and has revealed himself, and thus given rise to the 
idea. While intending to demonstrate the existence of God, 
and the necessity of revelation, and the reality of revelation, it 
is one of those suicidal arguments that destroys only the cause 
it is intended to aid. No man can take such a position and 
avoid being hoisted by his own petard. Had the late Alex- 
ander Campbell met in Owen a shrewd reasoner, his fundamen- 
tal position would have been retorted with fatal force against 
the existence of spirit, the immortality of spirit, the existence 
of God, and against human freedom and responsibility, and all 
religion, worship and morality. If his position be true, all 
these things are myths, and utterly foreign to man's nature 
and reason. His brethren have accepted, and now retain, this 
position, because it was wielded with such efiect against Owen. 
But some of them have learned since that when presented to 
other skeptics it is but a club that is wrested out of their 
hands, and used to beat out their own brains. The true po- 
sition is, that man is constitutionally a religious, a worshiping 
being, and that the religious element of man's nature will 
necessarily exhibit itself in systems of religion and acts of 
worshij*. The Scriptures clearly so teach in Psalm xix. and 
Romans i. and ii., especially the twentieth verse of the first 
chapter. Man needs revelation to give him a correct idea of 
Qod, of his moral attributes, and of hb own duty to Crod. 
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to his fellow-men, and to himself. Such a position agrees 
with human experience, reason and revelation. 

Atheists, and the class of theists just mentioned, have 
claimed that certain tribes were atheists, and that deaf mutes 
are also. The cases they bring forward are not fair tests of 
the capabilities of human nature. One class is the lowest 
and most degraded of our race, and by the same course of 
reasoning I can prove that the whole race is incapable of 
civilization. The other class is deprived of one of the prin- 
cipal avenues of knowledge, and of all means of acquiring 
moral and religious ideas from their fellow-men. But the 
aasumption in both cases is utterly untenable. The author 
pledges himself to give the form of religion of every supposed 
atheistic tribe. Several reasons have led to such a mistake. 
Travelers have presented to the savages, in their queries, theo- 
logical speculations, and have mistaken ignorance of their 
metaphysics for ignorance of all religious ideas. They have 
been ignorant of the language of the savages, and neither 
party understood the other. Lack of ceremonial forms of 
worship, or of prayer, or temples, or of an order of priesthood, 
have all led travelers to such a conclusion. In this way it 
has been asserted by Lubbock and others that the Digger In- 
dians, the Australians, the Bushmen or Bechuanas of South 
Africa, the Arafuros of the Pacific Ocean, and certain tribes 
in the deserts of Arabia, are without any religious ideas or 
idea of God. Other and better informed writers clearly 
prove the contrary. The Digger Indians have idols and sac- 
rifices, and quite an elaborate system of superstition and ideas 
of a future life. The Bechuanas, and every tribe of them, have 
ideas of a Supreme Being, and of creation, and quite extensive 
religious ideas. So have the Arafuros and the Bedouins of 
the desert of Arabia. A more unfounded assertion was never 
made than that man has ever been found an atheist, except 
a few persons in civilized countries, who reached such a con- 
dasion by a perversion or strangulation of their nature, just 
as the hermit and suicide pervert or destroy their nature. 
Even deaf mutes have ideas of Intelligent Causation, origi- 
nating in their intuitions of infinity, dependence and cans- 
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ation, a.s was clearly establi:?hed by the testimony of Steenrood, 
ased by Mr. Campbell in his debate with Owen to establisli 
the cuntniry. 

All intuitions are rudimental in savages and children, and 
they act on them l)efore they can express them, or formulate 
them. Millions of men, in civilized nations, act on intuitioDS 
when they can not formulate them, but it is -certainly an ab- 
surdity to deny that they have their intuitions on which they 
act all their lives, because they can not express them in the 
dialect of the schools. Among savages society is rude and 
tribal, or in isolated families. It is selfish, jealous and cast- 
like. Marriage is lust and polygamy. Self-defense is war 
fare^ rapine anci blood-shed. Love of property is robbery 
and violence. Religion is superatition and idolatry. Spirit- 
uality is fear, dread and supoi-stition. But in all this error 
and j>erverhiion there is a substratum or truth. The basis 
idea, the intuition is there, and is correct and the basis of 
correct development. All these intuitions have proper ob- 
jects, and are intuitions perverted. It is in this sense that 
we say that man is a social being — that he loves society, 
wealth, power, wife, children, country and his fellows. We 
say these feelings are natural to man. It is in precisely the 
same sense that we say that man is a religious being. Men 
have said that certain tribes had no idea of Grod, meaning 
tliat thev had not a correct idea of God — had not a knowled^re 
of the God of revelation, or of as i>erfect a being as He. In 
pre<!i.sely the same way it has been said that certain tribes 
have no families or wives or love of children, no idea of prop- 
erty, no society or form of government. Yet we find in all of 
them, men and women associating together, fathers and moih- 
ei-s and children, and these living together, and personal prop- 
erty in dress and implement**, and also leiiders and associa- 
tion. The basis idea is there, but rude and undeveloped, and 
perhaps |x?rvcrtcd, but it exists and can not be eradicated. 
In the same sense we say man is a religious l)eing. He al- 
ways lias religious ideas, worshij) and su[>er3tition. The basis 
idea is there. li' tliis were not the case,. a revelation of re- 
ligion would be utterly impossible. If there be in the human 
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mind no sentiment or intuition to which revelation appeals, 
no foundation on which revelation is based, religion and reve- 
lation would be as ]m])08sible in man's case as in that of the 
brute. One of the essential and chief differences between man 
and the brute is that man is a worshiping, a religious being, 
intuitively and necessarily so. Atheisni strives to remove 
this di^rence, and reduce man so much nearer the bruto, 
from which it claims he had his origin, but the sentiment cim 
not be eradicated. The brute is absolutely without this ele- 
ment in his nature, and it can not be implanted within or 
engrailed upcm his nature, nor can he be made to disi)lay 
Uie slightest m:uiifestation of its presence. As the atheist 
proves man to be an irreligious being, we can prove him to 
be an irnitional being. Men pervert or deny the plainest de- 
cisions of reason as well as their religious nature. 'J'hen 
taking human nature as our standard, we must a(!cept the idea 
of God as a fundamental idea of all thought. 

We now j)roix>se to show that the atheist, in his reasoning 
on the course of development, is compelled to violate all rea- 
son an<l thought, and his own ultimate standard of investiga- 
tion and authority; and that we are driven to the conclusion 
that the universe had an intelligent cause, from the infinitely 
greater difficulty of conceiving how the universe came into 
being without such a cause. The atheist has to assume the 
eternity of matter. In so doing he ascribes to it self-existence, 
independence, self-sustenance and eternity, the very attributes 
of Deity that are most difficult of conception, and the very at- 
tributes of Deity that the atheist protests that he can not ac- 
cept or understand — of which he can not have even a concep- 
tion. When we have accepted these attributes of Deity, all 
the rest is comparatively easy. It is infinitely the easier, and 
infinitely the more rational, to accept the eternity, self-exist- 
ence, independence and self-sustenance of mind, that we are 
conscious is superior to matter, and that we see controlling mat- 
ter, and using it for its own purpose, proving that matter was 
made for mind, and not mind for matter. If we accept the 
latter, an infinitely easier and more rational alternative, we 

26 
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I:ave sufficient ground for all sub«i|U€nt beizi?. and all £ffi< 
cuhy variL-hea. 

But whf-n the athebt has made this aHHimpcioD. he hag 
ijnW cha^/ji, without law, onJer, propertT. i.ir principle. He 
!ias to avrume the eternity, indeptnilenw. r.nd s-If-vxi>ionce 
aiiil rieh'-^u^ceiiance of the cs.-^entuil ppjpertie< or f;»rc€» <if 
matter, attraction, adhesion, cohesii^n, repuUion. chemical 
a'?:i'>n, affinity, and cry.stallization. Thi« only jrive? a tbrtui- 
r'ii-> (•♦;n«-«>ur*e of atonts a turbulent ch:ii>?. Then he has to 
a>.-ume tluit these forces were eternally ^[x>tit:ineou^]v active, 
ail" I a.-cuiiie the .'*elf-existenco, eternity, iu«le[)t'iidenco and self- 
sustenance nf laws* for the proportion of elenientarv 5«ub- 
st;iiices, their number for cheniii^il action anil atfinirv, the 
^election nf ."kune and rejection of other?, laws of pmjiurtian 
SL? to how they shall unite to form the alm<.>st infinite varietv 
ot compounds in existence, laws for change of form bv heat 
a:iJ chemical action, laws for exsu't ami most l)eautiful and 
Ui^aderful geometrical forms and projx>rtions in cr^'stiillization. 
l:i ?*^ doing, he violates ever\' principle of re:is<.)n, for reason 
oeclar^s that these results, in which are realized the highest 
v\>«vvpth.«ns ot' reason, can be accomplished only by the action 
.'t tii-nking. planning, selecting, reiison or mind. Then he 
:vA< :o a^ume the eternity, self-existence, indepeudencv; and 
A\:*->»<tenance, and the spontaneoas activity of these forces, 
<^>«^Maial pn>pertie3 and laws, and their co-ordination and o^ 
xV-*.v arnmgement and adaptation and adjustment to each 
,»,>%*r and sulisequent results, in exact mathenmtical order 
i•:^5 pr\^jv*rtion, as to how, when, where, how long, how of^en, 
^u what or\ior of succession, and with what jwwer they shall 
%v'* V^in. ho violates every principle of reason, for reason 
\UvUi\vA (hat all these results, in which are realized the very 
hvs^^*^* v^«u\vp(io^8 of reason, can only be produced by a pre- 
■^^ fj^filVMl mind, moling on a plan, with prevision of, and provi- 
H^HJINI (|U\ sHMuiu^ 0Nisteni*es and results. As we have several 
^^^S|||pi|k*l^«Ui all (hcA« phenomena, facts, and principles, that 
\yill l^w «.Miti'rtHl into the* very first constitution of things, 
jjjl wrtW^iHl ^H^iittitutiou of matter and force, prove matter 
^^gji^llp Ui MMUUtactureil articles, subordinate agents, the 
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products of mind. This disproves the self-exLstence of matter 
and force, and establishes the pre-existence of mind, anterior 
to the primordial constitution of matter and force, to give to 
them this first constitution. 

Then he has to assume the eternity, self-existence, inde- 
pendence, self-sustenance and spontaneous activity of laws for 
the harmonious adjustment of forms, distances; and orbits of 
the heavenly bodies and systems, and also for the onlerly 
arrangement of their densities, distances, motions, velocities, 
and relative masses, in exact mathematical propoi-tion and 
law, and geometrical form, proportion and law. Either this 
is eternal, self-existent, independent, self-sustaining and spon- 
taneous, or blind, irrational matter and force evolved all thi;'. 
In either case, he violates every law of our thinking, for roji- 
son declares that all this, in which the highest c<.)nccption8 
of pure reason are realized, must be the act of reason, acting 
on a plan, with method, system and forethought Notwith- 
standing all the infinite assumptions that we have already 
pointed out, we have only mineral compounds and chemical 
combinations. Next we have to assume the eternity, self- 
existence, independence, self-sustenance, and spontaneous ac 
tivity of vital force, as seen in vegetable life, growth, and 
reproduction. It is eternal, or whence came it? No chem- 
istry can produce it, or evolve it out of matter and force, or 
lay hold of it and analyze it. Also, whence came vegetable 
fonns, types, and varieties, and their adjustments and adapta- 
tions to each other and surroundings? Reason declares that 
all this came from the action of a mind acting on an all-per- 
vading, all-controlling plan, and that had prepared these 
forces and influences, and adjusted them and adapted them 
to these ends. In all these, the very highest conceptions of 
order, system, beauty and beneficence, the very highest con- 
ceptions of reason, are realized ; and common sense utterly 
refbses to believe that irrational matter and force evolved all 
this, which has its only conceivable ground in mind. Next 
we have to assume the eternity, self-existence^ independence, 
selfHrasteiiance and spontaneity of animal life, sensation and 
instiiict, flfl seen in animal life, growth, and reproduction. It 
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h €<«mal. or vbnice came h? No cfaemistnr. or oombiiimtioa 
or cnodilica&<:>a •>! mACcer uid force cam prodnce it, or ctoItc 
it oas of izwrgaoic naner. or regecable mauter and life. We 
have ti> asame. also, the etefnitj and fpontaneons actiTit? of 
the laws of form^. tjpe?. organiaitions and species of aoinial 
liie, and the adju^ment of all nature and vegetable life to 
animals, and the adaptation and adjustment of all physical 
forces to them, and their adaptatii^n and adjustment to con- 
ditioos. The laws for all this are eternal, self-existent, inde- 
pendent, self-sustaining and spontaneously active, or whence 
came thev? 

The theory of the evolution of animal life, sensation and 
instinct, by insensate, irrational matter and force, or by chem- 
ical action, or vegetable life or organiiation, is utter non- 
sense ; for it* they are not inherently and eternally in ma^ 
ter and force, thev can not be evolved out of it. The theory 
of the production of all varieties of animal and vegetable life, 
by unconscious selection is unconscious nonsense, for the term 
itself is a palpable contradiction, for selection can be per- 
formed only by conscious intelligence. So is the theory that 
animals adapted themselves to conditions. Either conditions 
were adapted to animal at first, or they were not. If adapted 
nt first, then the the<»T of adaptation by unconscious selection 
18 a myth, and the question arises in a moment. Who adapted 
tlieni? and theLsm is unavoidable. If not adapted, how did 
they exist in inadapted conditions until adapted ? This theory 
makes destructive agencies perform the work of constructive 
agencies. Common sense says all this, in which we see real- 
ized the highest conceptions of reason in coK)rdination, adjust- 
ment and adaptation, into order, system, and method, exhib- 
iting plan, design, purpose, and prevision of, and provision 
for, subsequent existences, in accordance with the ideas and 
laws of highest reason, is the work of thought, reason, mind. 

Notwithstanding all the infinite assumptions we have passed 
through, we have no rational life, mind, or spirit. The crown- 
ing existence of the universe is wanting. The atheist has 
either to have mind, reason, and spirit, evolved by blind, ir- 
rational matter and force destitute of them, which violates 
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his fundamental principle, "Out of nothing, nothing cornea," 
or he has finally to admit the eternity, self- existence, inde- 
pendence and self-fiustenance of life principle capable of rea - 
son, thought, and moral action; in other words, the eternity, 
self-existence, independence, and self-sustenance of mind or 
spirit in some form, the very thing he especially wishes to 
avoid. There is no evading the question. It is eternal, or 
whence came it? It is an insult to common sense to assure 
us that it is the blind, irrational force seen in insensate mat- 
ter, modified by organization of insensate matter. Even if 
this were the case, whence came this wonderful organization 
of matter that can, as an infidel rhapsodist declare.'a, change a 
cabbage into a divine tragedy of Hamlet? Naught but in- 
telligence, infinite intelligence, can produce such a wonderful 
organization of insenj>ate' matter as that ca{)able of producing 
such an infinite result, as such a mo<lification of blind, irra- 
tional force would be. The atheist, in attempting to account for 
reason and thought, tells us that they are but different manifes- 
tations of the same force seen in inorganic matter, changed 
into reason and thought by that wonderful organization of 
matter, our body, or its organs. When we ask, whence came 
so wonderful an organization of insensate, inorganic matter? he 
tells us that this very irrational force, that is so wonderfully 
modi^ed by matter, produces the very organization that pro- 
duces the wonderful modification of force. A more absurd 
confusion of cause and efiTect, and a more al)surd case of argu- 
ing in a circle, was never seen. Such an utter abnegation of 
all sense was never before dubl>ed with the high sounding ap- 
pellation, practical knowledge or practical science. 

Let us strip the question of every evasion and subterfuge, 
and face the naked issue. Which is rational, to believe that 
this wonderful existence, human reason, mind, spirit, and the 
ascending scale of being beneath, which exhibits in its ver}' 
IHimordial constitution, and at every step of the ascent realized 
the most exalted conceptions of reason, is the product of 
mind or reason, or to believe that there is mind or reason in 
minerals and earths, waiting for organization of insensate 
matter to develop it? or to believe that insensate matter and 
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irrxiional f "krce evolve what is abeolutelv not in them ? One of 

ih-r iJire* p.>^inoxl? we mu*t accept. Can we believe that rea.«on, 

c-=a':'d>n. thought, and volition are modes of the same force sa 

4iai whi?h whirls the dost before it. or bums in the brand, 

•:«r dash€$ in :he eiou*! ? If reas*.in or mind was not eternal] j 

r»:^:*n: in maner, whence came it when it does appear? 

^^'r.eDi.v oaiae the •>rganizaition that develops it, or modifies 

::.v .Lr f.-rtte of nature, if it has been eternally present, aud 

'R Aiiio^ y.*r jrts-ans of devel'.»pment, or is merely this one force 

::-->ii»ei.i by •>rjaniiati'.-*n of matter? Reason declares that 

liiij devrk-p:::eni, these means of development, this organiza- 

::.::. can r-aly have resulted from origination, direction, and 

c*':.:r.I :-fa rTe-ex:s:ing mind, acting on a plan with this re- 

> :": ">.f ne ;: as an end. Hence, aAer all this monstrous and 

.v:.:ri..i!v:i.. pt asfumin^, to avoid accepting the existence of 

•*.:::. we have to accept at last the eternitj', self-existence, 

;:..i. ;>?:>: :-::ov\ an.; M?lf-rustenance of mind, the very thing we 

hsvf W:>:n rrvin:: ro evade. Not cwilv so, but we have to 

;',i^";' r.::::vi anicror :o. and above matter and force, and this 

v\v:r?^ ■■: dvver>p:i?ent. by which the materialist strives to ac- 

.•^ i:::: r,^r ni::.d. to originate, control, and direct it, to coH)^ 

«-.:v.AU\ ais;'^, an>.i adiust blind, irrational matter and force, 

ar.A s.^ vvurry: :hxm as to secure this result. The materialist 

vk'..-i:c< tvtry j^r:!xiple of reason unless he does this, and 

A:Vr iy\r.c :hi>. he commits li^gical suiciile, by accepting at 

*,s.s: :he v«-rv thir.*: he 5^t imt to evade — the self-existence 

a::.: t':<r,:::y o: r.:iv.vi. Then, though there are mysteries coih 

:Av;<\i w::h :hc ^'^.v-Jirh:. the only rational course is to believe 

;'::i' c:<r.:i:v a::\i A!:Vx:stence of mind, and mind alone. If 

^r* c^ko :h> |x\4;:>-^:i. we have sufficient ground for all being, 

,i:\i All :has ox:>:s has a raiiv^al explanation. But when we 

r.t.-^kc irrasi^Huil ninrer aavl force eternal, self-existent, inde- 

:vv..;c:'r ;jy::*s;:s:a:u:r^. and spontaneously active, and the only 

,::\*uv.xi v^f all Ivinc an^i develt'»pment, we begin with an a»- 

>\vv.\K\y^\ in viv\aiio:i of ail Tv*5on. and we have to make as- 

va'v,;^;^>;»,# x^f Hko char^rfer all along the cuuise of develop- 

mov.9. lu \\ne i*;jkf^ ^xi" have the inexplicabie it may be, but 

Mul It i\ }» Y^rtts-xly r^nk^nal. In the osher« we have incon- 
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oeivablj more that is inexplicable, and the absurd contradic- 
tory and impossible. 

Even when the atheist has done all this monstrous assum- 
ing he has not the present order of thmgs, unless he assigns 
to mind control over matter and force, to originate, direct and 
regulate this almost infinite course and series of development, 
during the almost infinite period he claims for it. Then the 
provisions, ages before their existence, for coming existences, 
the removal of lower types and the substitution of higher, as 
the earth became unfitted for the lower and fitted for the 
higher, and the continual and connected providence demand- 
ed by the orderly development, in accordance with law, de- 
monstrates the pre-existcnce of mind. So does the declaration 
of geology, that each species existed in its greatest perfection 
at the commencement of its existence, from direct creation. 
There is not a particle of evidence of transitional forms, or 
of transmutation of species, or of bridging over the chasms 
between species. All talk of it is bald assum])tion, unsus- 
tained by a single fact. Every species produces after its kind, 
and has ever done so during all geologic epochs, as well as 
during human history. Varieties may be produced, but nev- 
er a new species by mere conditions. Darwin admits that the 
genesis of a new species by mere matter and force, or the op* 
eration of <»nditions of matter and force, is unknown in hu- 
man experience or knowle<lge ; and not one particle of evi- 
dence, that such a thing has actually transpired, can be found 
in historic or geologic testimony. Species never hybridize ; 
and there is not an instance can be cited of a single species 
that ever passed up into a higher species, in the ascending 
chain of being. Not a single fact adequate to a single assump- 
tion, in the atheistic theory of development, has ever been 
found. It is all assumption, in the fiice of reason, experience 
and possibility. 

Either all life and spirit was eternally buried in matter, 
and existed either really or potentially in matter eternally, or 
it existed eternally above and distinct from matter. The latter 
position is theism, the former atheism. If all life was originally 
in a cell or germ, then all possibilities of life must have been 
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there also, or whence come difierentiation, selectioD, and dii 
ference in development? If difference of conditions occa- 
sioned the difierencc of development, then there must have 
been in each germ power of adaptation to all conditions nec- 
essary to produce all that has been develo])eil. This makes a 
God out of each germ ; for it places in each germ all pos2?ibil- 
ities of all life, and power of adaptability to all conditious. 
If difference of life existed in each germ, or different condi- 
turns surrounded different germs in the primordial constitution 
of things, whence came these differences ? If the same life, 
with all possibilities of life, existed in each germ, whence 
come this omnipotent life, and whence came these different 
condition^, and whence came this omnipotent adaptjibility to 
all conditions ? If different possibilities of life, and difforent 
conditions existed in and around different germs, whence come 
these differences, and, above all, the adaptations of these dif- 
ferent conditions to these differences of life? Then all i)ossi- 
hilities of life and adaptation to all conditions must have been 
in each germ. Not only so, but possibilities and adaptations ; 
so that two beings of different sexes must be produced at the 
same time and in the same place — at least once in the course 
of development — out of that which has no sex, but contiiins 
that which has sex. If there be a great many lines of descent, 
this must have transpired as many times as there are lines of 
descent There must be produced, whenever a variation oc- 
curs in the course of development, at least two possessing the 
same variation and of different sex, at the same time and in 
the same place, and they must associate with each other, and 
their descendants with each other. If this does not transpire, 
the law of heredity would remove, instead of perpetuating, the 
variation. This makes each germ omni]X)tent and a god, to 
begin with ; and the course of development requires plan, co- 
ordination, adjustment, adaptation and prescience, before the 
first constitution of things, and intelligent control and direc- 
tion during the entire course. 

Intelligence can not be evolved out of matter and force, de9* 
tituteof intelligence, if the atheistic maxim, " Out of nothing 
nothing comes," be true. T3mdair8 late speech at BelfEist was 
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an open confession of this. But even if it could be thus evol- 
ved, the previous course of development, before its evolution, 
would require the pre-existence of mind before the commence- 
ment of the development, to originate, plan, control and di- 
rect it. Then if intelligence can not be evolved out of mut- 
ter and force destitute of intelligence, we have to take 
the al)surd position that all matter is endued, potentially at 
least, with intelligence. If each particle of matter is endued 
with plastic life, (life capable of being molded by conditions 
into all possibilities of existence,) and with all the conditions 
necessary to produce the infinite varieties of life we now 
see, although we have made a god of each particle of mat- 
ter, there still remains the query of queries, ** Who origina- 
ted, adjusted, controlled and directed the development?" 
The long, harmonious and orderly course of development, in 
accordance with the law expressing the highest ideas of rea- 
son, rerpiires co-ordination, adjustment, plan, control and 
providence, with foreknowledge of results. These can have 
their only conceivable ground in Pre-existent ]\Iin<l. Hence, 
take what hypothesis of atheism we will, we are driven at 
once to self-existence of mind, and to Intelligent Absolute 
Cau^, unless we deny and stultify every principle of reason. 
The atheist begins by assuming the eternity, self-existence, 
independence, self-sitstenance and spontaneous activity of mat- 
ter and force, and, in so doing, gives to them all the attri- 
butes of God that are difficult of apprehension, and then 
keeps on adding to their properties and ])owei*s, until ho has 
ascribed to them every attribute of God, and then he has to 
stultify all reason, unless he places 8elf-existent JNIind anter- 
ior to the first constitution of matter and force, to give to 
them this constitution. 

If consistent and logical the atheist must not only deny tlic 
existence of God, intelligent causaticm, indeed, all eausiition 
and immortality; but he must also deny all freedom, volition, 
good and evil, responsibility, obligation, reward and j)nnish- 
ment, accountability, moral desert, righteousness and justice. 
He has no place for such iileas or (|iinliti('s, or the evolution 
of such ideas or qualities in his syst^ni of bliid, insensiite 
27 
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matter, an*! bliiul, irrational force. Thev are not in irrational 
nuittcr anil t'orce ; and change matter and force as much ns 
vou can. von can not evolve out of them what was not in 
thoni, heni'e hv evolution thev can not be made to have these 
<|uaIitio;s If all thinp« were once potentially in irrational 
manor and fon»e, there L# no such thing as the<e qualitie:; in 
l!u universi\ for those «|ualities: coulil not Ik? there either actu- 
;:.!y or jKnonlially. Then whence do they come, whence <lo 
t 'A y apjH^ir ? There is but one alteniative, and that is to deny 
liio roaliiv and existence, its all con-sistent atheists do. As 
ilii^' are priinitive ido:is of our nature, and as all primitive 
idias an^ the l»a.sis of all re:isi>ning and life, if these ideas are 
n-'t real, our naturv is fal?t\ and all search after knowlwlgis 
own the knowUH^J^» accepte«l by the atheist, is a chimera, and 
all rt'asi'niniT is lolly, and its ci inclusions the delusive phan- 
tasm* of a lyiniT. cheating nature. The atheist accepts the 
i:ii;:iiii>ns of al^olute s|>:ice and duration, and al>solute being 
ai'.d (Hnvor of i:ido*,H>:iilcnce and sustenance in miitter and 
fv»!\v» and Ivists all iu-i reaSfMiimr on these intuitions. Intui- 
;ioii ;U'i clearly and iKv^itivi-ly gives us alisolute mind, innnor- 
talliy and n-tr;lniiion. here and hereafter, and infinite, moral 
p»\cnimcui. Wliy d^H?s the atheist reject these intuitions 
x\lion ho inrj'liv'ily ao*.vpts the others, and basis all reasoning 
o:i ihoMi ^ \Vi;y aotvpi half of what his ultinmtc sUindard, 
I'.uman n\is'ii. iiivc- i.im. and niects the other half ? L* it 
1:0: KvauM^ in ti.o f^Tiiicr thore l- no lawgiver, ruler, judge, 
:v»>ivu>ibili;v. nlribuiion or s^^ve^nment, and there is in th« 
l.iTtor? Wiiy wi.l the aihoisi a.wpi every thing absolute and 
iv.ii:u:o in liio un:vors<\ and every thing in nature except God 
av.d wl-.at ;> in-s^ uinib'.v isnuuvtt^l with that idea? Whv 
ox'o^ ho sn:l:l:y ivasn ar.d oon.mii l-»gical suicide, whenever 
\w r\o:i ^u^]H> :> any conii^vtion ^*iih that iilea? Is it not 
Uv'a'.iM* tl'.oro is law. i;ovorniiu:i: aiid n-straint iu the idea? 
K lUM tl'.o wlsii faiiur ;■> ttu- :li-'!i::ht, and the desire parent 
of ;ho o«MU'lu>*.'T'. ? Tho rs:ilr.i:>: u:ion\l a profound truth 
wii. n ho >;ii i, •* Thi fv-l :::is s.u.l iu his heart. There is no 
(lo 1." Athoism i> a sin «'f tho ii^iri and not an error of the 
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If the atheist accepts or claims the ideas of character and 
morality, good and evil, he must admit the eternal existence 
of min<i or free personality, with freeilum'of volition and ac- 
tion. Character, morality, good and evil, can inhere only in 
free personality or mind, with freedom of volition and action. 
Then, if mind or free personality, with free<lom of volition 
and action, is not eternal, there was a time when it did not 
exiiit, and every thing then was without moral quality or 
character. Matter and force, or that which has no quality or 
character or moral nature, alone existed. Matter and force 
without moral nature, quality or character, can not evolve 
what is not in them. Hence, if mind has not existc^l forever, 
good and evil and moral nature, quality and character, are a 
chimera. Atheism gives us no niondity or possible basis for 
morality, and renders morality and character an im|)ossibility. 
Such terms, if used by it, are a fniud and a cheat. If it 
really accepts such terms, it must accept the eternal exist- 
<ince of mind. We are aware that in the belief in the exist- 
ence of absolute mind or personality, as the absolute caui*e 
and l)eginning of all being, there is the incomprehensible and 
the inexplicable; but there is not the al>surd, contradictory 
and impossible. We can apprehend the existence of these 
things, and know that they exist, and that they do not con- 
tradict reason, that they accord with it, although we can not 
comprehend how they exist as they do, and why they exist 
as they do. 

But in rushing to the opposite extreme of atheism, we 
have not only infinitely more of the incomprehensible and 
inexplicable, but we have also the absurd, the contradictory 
and the impossible, and at last have to repudiate reiuson, the 
only standard the atheist professes to acco[)t. If we take as 
our standard our nature, our rational, moral and religious 
nature, with its intuitions, we must accept absolute mind as 
the beginning of ail being, the absolute, the uncaused and 
unconditioned, and the ground and summation of all causa- 
tion, condition and being. 

We dismiss our examination of atheism with this alterna- 
tiye : we must either believe that matter and force, blind, in- 
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sciL^te matter, and blind, irrational force, are eternal, self- 
existent, independent, self-sustaining and spontaneously active, 
and thus give to tliem all the attributes of God that are 
dirtioult of apprehension, and the very attributes that the 
atht^ist refuse to accept in the being of God, and pretends he 
can not even apprehend, or we must believe tliat mind is 
otonial, self-existent, independent, self-sustaining and spontA- 
UiHuislv active. Now, we submit it to the reason and commou 
sonsc of every person of sense, which is the more rational 
:nul the e:i$ioT to l)elieve : That blind, insensate matter, and 
blind, irrativHial force are eternal, self-existent, indej)endeut, 
st'lf-sustaining and spontaneously active, and act in accordance 
with the hiirhcst ideas of reason, while utterly destitute of 
rt iistHi, and that all the wonderful and infinitely varied forms 
of existence in the universe, with all their wonderful and iu- 
tinitt'ly varieil adapUitions and adjustments and evidences of 
intinitt'ly wisi' plan, law, and design, in which are realized the 
mo-t exalttnl (X>ncoptions of reason, spring into exL:»tence with- 
out rt'tisim or intelligence, that originated and controlled this 
wonderful development for their infinitely wise and beneficent 
ends, and, al>in*e all, that mind was evolved out of matter and 
tonv, utterly devoid of all mind, reason or intelligence, and 
without an ori»rinator and t»ont roller of such infinitely won- 
derful evolution ; or to believe that mind, which contn>k 
and uses matter for its own purposes, and for which matter 
was made and exists, and is s*> superior to matter, is eternal, 
st^lt'cxislent, inde|X'ndent, self-sustaining and spontaneously 
active, and acts in acinmlance with law and the highest ideas 
of re&<iin, and that mind originateil, controlled and sustained 
this development, adjustment, adaptation and plan, in which 
a It* realizetl the most exalteil conceptions of reason for the!=e 
infinitely wise, l^eautiful and beneficent ends? If our faith be 
we-ak, why take the infinitely hanler side ? Why attempt to 
iH'lieve in utter stultification of all rea<ion, not only the in- 
explicable, but the absunl, the contradictory, and the im- 
possible ? 

We can not believe that matter and force are eternal, self- 
ty iudopeudeut, self sustaining and spoutaueously ae- 
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tive; that they existed before mind and evolved it, or that 
they eternally co-existed with mind for these reasons: 

I. JVIatter and physical force are inferior in being, charac- 
teristics and manifestations to mind. The evolutionist admits 
these when he makes mind the highest result or product of 
evolution and places it at the apex and above all being but 
itself. 

n. There must be spontaneity, spontaneous activity and 
action in the cause of the development claimed by the evolu- 
tionist Matter is inert and passive, and not a cause, but nn 
instrument in the action of a cause. There is no spontaneity, 
no spontaneous activity in matter or mere physical force. 
Above all, these is no regulating or controlling power over 
their action in matter and forc«. Then neither matter nor 
physical force are agents or spontaneous, self-active, efficient 
causes. Above all, they are not self-regulating, self-control- 
ling causes, such as must have produced this evolution. 

III. Neither matter nor physical force ever act in the 
pro£>er sense of the word. Matter moves when acted upon. 
Force is an exercise of power by an agent, and is itself an 
act. The only real and proper action in the universe is that 
of mind ; and all accommodated applications of the terms ac- 
tion and cause, when applied to matter and physical force, 
can be traced back to mind as their only source, a s]X)ntanc- 
ous, self-active, efficient cause. 

IV. Matter and physical force are the servants of mind. 
Bo the evolutionist admits when he makes mind the highest 
product of evoluticm and places all else below mind. 

V. The primordial constitution of matter and force is such 
that it could not have come into being or exLste<l at nil un- 
less mind existed anterior to such first constitution, to origin- 
ate it, plan it, and give existence to it. 

VI. The co-ordination, adaptation and adjustment of matter 
and force, of the original elements and atoms of matter, of 
its essential properties of force, and its various manifestations, 
and their essential properties into a system, method and plan, 
exhibiting design and purpose with law, expressing the high- 
est oonceptioDS of reason with prevision of, and provisicj|^ 
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f r. all that fijllowed, in which are realized the most exalted 
i :e.i* 'A rrr^L^jn, pnjve matter ami furce to be sfubonliuate 
a;;rTLL*. miinufactiired articles, the pnxiucts of mind. HeDce, 
theT are not self-existent and eternal, but must have existed 
after the existence of mind have come into being by the 
acti<:<n of mind. 

VIL There must be spontaneous activity and self-regu- 
laieti and seLf-<ron trolled action in the first constitution of 
matter and force in the beginning of the course of develop- 
ment, and at every moment of the course of development. 
ThL? i> not pi>s<ible in mere matter and physical force. 

Vni. Matter and physical force are not sufficient ground 
tor lite, sensation, instinct, reason and moral character. 

IX. If we {xjetulate matter and force as the ground of 
all beiuiT. we have to foist into it all the attributes of mind, 
to bejnn with, then interpolate, at every step, additional 
a*?t< nf mind, and thus steal the whole of infinite, intelligent 
c:iiL^iti<»n ; and our entire progress in tracing the course of 
evolution is a tissue of absurdities, contradictions and impos- 
sibilities. 

X. The rational, moral, and religious intuitions of our 
nature utterly refu.se to accept matter and force as an ade- 
quate ground for all l)eing. 

We l)elieve mind to be the only eternal and self-existent 
l)eing, and that it existed anterior to matter and force, and 
gave oxistence t^) them for these reasons: 

I. Mind is superior to matter and force. The evolutionist 
makes mind the higliest of all existence when he makes it 
the highest result of evolution. 

II. The power of*" mind over matter and force, using and 
controlling them and 8ulx)rdinating them to its uses, demon- 
strates that thov are subordinate to mind and exist for it. 

III. Mind alone is a 8|K)ntaneous, self-active, self-control- 
Hng, self-regulating aiuse. 

IV. Mind alone acts in the true sense of the word. All 
action in the universe can be traced to mind. 

y* The primonlial constitution of matter and force is such 
tmond the existence of mind anterior to such first 
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constitution to give to them this constitution and to give to 
them existence. 

VI. The primordial constitution of matter and f<>rce is 
such that it demonstrates that they are subonlinate agents, 
manufactured articles, and the products of mind, and that 
tlieir first constitution was given to them by mind. Hence, 
mind existed anterior to matter and force and brought thcni 
into being. 

Vn. The first constitution of matter and force, the orig- 
ination, commencement, plan and control of the causQ of 
evolution, require spontaneous, self-active, self-regulated and 
self-controlled power. Mind is the only power of this kind 
in the universe. 

VIIL In the first constitution of things, in every step of 
development, and in the present order of things, the most ex- 
alted ideas of reason are realized. Mind must have realized 
these ideas by its action in each case. 

IX. Mind is the only cause, can be the only cause, of life, 
sensation, instinct, reason and moral character. Hence, mind 
has brought them into existence. 

X. If we postulate mind as the Self-existent Being and 
the ground of all being, we have no further difficulty to 
account for all being. 

XI. If we attempt to make matter and force the ground 
of being, we have to give them the attributes of mind, and 
at last place mind before them to give them being and to 
control them. 

XII. Our rational, moral and religious nature demand 
such a ground of all being, and are satisfied with no other. 

We will now bring forward the various theistic arguments, 
or lines of argument, and show that they are inter-depend- 
ent and mutually sustain and strengthen each other; and 
also establish, justify and perfect each one, by wliat we have 
advanced in our theistic reasonings. The defects of one can 
be remedied by another, and, in fact, they must be taken 
together to make a complete and perfect whole. I'liey ixm 
strands of an interwoven cord, that should nevor l>e used 
separately, or separated in argument. 
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One great difficulty in thel^tic reasoning? has been, that 
the various reasoner? have permit te<l their mental biase? to 
Itnjudioe them in fiivor of one particular line of argument, 
and against the rest. They have vainly attempted to make 
of tliis one argument, the one and only argument. They have 
relied on it alone, and refuseil aid, absolutely necessary to 
siicoes?, from other lines of argument. Not only so, but 
thoy have attacked otlier lines of argument, and have thus 
furnisheil to the atheist weapons that he has not only wiel«i(^l 
in the interest of atheism against theism, but weapons thnt 
he Iki^ tumeil against themselves. 

Then^ is no such antaironlsm between these lines of anru- 
mt nt, ami no line of argument is complete without the other*, 
or oven pog^ible without them. The special advocates of 
each line of argument generally lx)rrow largely from the ar- 
gument's they assail, and even the arguments in them that 
thiv m«.ic4i violently assail, and often do so in their attacks. 
Such a ctnirse is suicidal. All truth is harmonious and cf»n- 
sistetit, and in coiiconl a unit. No one dep:irtment of truth 
c:in say to nil other dei>artments, "I have no need of thee." 
I-iOt us, then, review all these lines of argument, rounding 
(>ut and perfei^ting each, by what can \ye supplied by others, 
and then lot us weave them into a five-fold cord that can 
ni»t l>e broken. It will give us an adequate resume of our 
course of argument. 

I. Tile Ontological Argoiekt. — In this argument^ as in 
all otliers, we have to begin by accepting the veracity and re- 
rahility of our nature, and base our arguments on its valid- 
ity in iNuisciousnoss, seiis:Uion and intuition. If we can not 
do this, r,ll rea.soning i? destroyed, and all processes and acts 
of reasoning an utter im[K»ssibility. We have to assume, 
also, the correspondence between our subjective notions in 
(HHisciousness, sensation and intuition, and the objective re- 
ality in ourselves and nature. If the subjective starting 
jH>int be false, and our knowledge given in eonsciousne??, 
sensation and intuition be not reliable, all objective knowl- 
edge is im|x»ssible. If the objective reality does not corrts- 

id with our subjective ideas in consciousness, sensation and 
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intuition, all knowledge of the objective is equally impossi- 
ble. We need no middle, no connecting links, l)etween the 
subjective basis — ideas given in consciousness, sensation and 
intuition — and the objective reality. 

It is time that that delusion of the mediaeval schools was 
given to the bats and moles of the monasteries in which it 
had its origin. The correspondence and connection between 
the objective reality and the subjective ideas in conscious- 
ness, sensation and intuition is immediate and real, or all 
reasoning and knowledge is an impossibility and a cheat. 
Then the intuitions on which the ontological argument is 
based, can not be denied without d&stroying all possibility 
of knowledge and reasoning. They are self-evident and nec- 
essary, and they express a necessary relation between the 
mind and the universe. 

The conclusions reached in the reasonings in the argument 
can not be denied by one who accepts human reason as a 
means of attaining truth, and as a st^mdanl and test of truth ; 
for these conclusions are catholic and universal. We are not 
assuming that we must accept every vagary of the construc- 
tive faculty, the imagination, nor does our argument involve 
us in any such absurdity. Because reason and conscience have 
ever urged on the soul the idea that there is a power that 
punishes crime, and we urge that we should accept this intui- 
tion, it does not follow that we must accept the Furies of 
Grecian fiincy. 

This attempt to set to one side these catholic ideas, or ovor- 
throw their authority, is generally based on a confusion of the 
catholic ideas of reason with the vagaries of imagination. 
These fancies vary, and each man's images vary from every 
other man's, and there is no catholicity in them, and no 
authority or sanction can be based on them. But, in the idea 
of God, as presented in the ontological argument, there is a 
catholic idea of universal reason, and we must accept it or 
dethrone reason. In this way we always pass from necessary 
notion to reality — from necessary subjective notion to objec- 
tive reality. All reasoners do so in all de|>artments of 
thought, for in this way alone can we reason at all. 
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Tho iile.i of Qod exL^ts as a catholic i«le.!. an universal 
atfiriika:i<f:i of rcvLs^m. If the mind be- a valii busU of KASoa- 
ui;;,^ a:i«l a r«:Ii-tbk' iulmus uf rea^^ning. He inu^t exi>t to ae- 
oiuiiC i'T tiie existence of the idea as an universal affirmation 
oi'rt:a> •:!. Tiic luiud can not, without doing radical violence 
to itec'If and the cunititution of its thinking, divest itself of 
tiie idea. It can not exist without betraving, even involun- 
tarily, the presence and influence of the intuition. Unless we 
repuiliate eiitirely our nature, we must accept it. We have 
t'.if i*iea of an absolutely perfect being, and as reality is ever 
gri-ater than mere thought. He must exis>L Just as abso- 
Lite sp:ice, duration and torce are greater than mere thought 
of them, and must exist to cause the thought of them, so Abso- 
lute Perfect Being is greater than all mere thought of Him, and 
Ho exists and caa'<e« this catholic thought in universal human 
n\is«m. This idea is an eflect. Mure must exist in the cause 
tiian fh the effect. The idea of the Absolute Perfect Bt»ing 
can not Ite protiucetl in the mind by the iinperft^t, the finite 
and contlngenL They may lead the mind to an apprehension 
of the AliMjIute Perfect Being, but they are not its cause. The 
cause must be greater than the eiieot. The idea of Absolute 
Perfect Ik'ing exists in the mind as an effect. God, then, ex- 
ists :l< iK-cessarv to the idea as tlie substance to the shadow. 
In the generalizations by which catholic ideas are reached, 
there is always more in the conclusion than in the premises or 
the agirrcirate of the premises. The geneniliziitioits of the ma- 
terialL<t. in every de]iaitment of science and thought, are pal- 
pable i I lu>t rations of this. In every induction, especially in 
inductive generalizations, we rise ohove our facts and prem- 
is<^ to the more general and complete. We combine ideas ob- 
taimsl fn^m various s<>urees into a harmonious whole, by a 
|x^nvption of the genenri thought that expresses their relation, 
lu our l^'noRllize«i thouirhts and conlusions we rise above our 
data on which thev are liaseil. If our nature be valid and re* 
Ii:)bK\ those catholic ide;is and intuitions must be accepted as 
veritit^, or all re:VH>ning is impv^ible and a folly. Then the 
nelson ing of l>e l\irt<^ and Ansolmus must be accepted as 
vAlid. Thus taking intuition :is our basis, and using ezperi- 
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L'lioe as an aid, the ontological argument can be justified and 
pn>vetl valid. The argument from space and time as the 
iK'cessniry attributes of substance, establi.sliing that sulwtance 
must exist, of which they are the attributes, is a valid the- 
is^tic argument, when we prove that mind is the necessary 
substance of which they are necessary attributes. This we 
can do by an appeal to other lines of argument, especially to 
the teleological. Thus the ontological argument is justified 
and established. 

II. CosMOLOGiCAL ARGUMENT. — All things are changing, 
contingent and dependent, hence there must exist an imchang- 
ing, unconditioned, inde})endent being, in which they liave 
their ground. Things now exist, and as nothing produces 
nothing, something must have always existed. We now ex- 
ist, and a universe of phenomena and existence surrounds u-*, 
hence an adequate cause for as and all things must exist. God 
alone is the unchanging, the necessary, the unconditioned, the 
independent, or absolute ground of the changing, the contin- 
gent and the dependent. He alone is the suflicient reason of 
all existence, the adequate cause of all being. The principle 
of causiition compells us to rise to a cause uncaused, or else 
all existences are effects, and we have at least one effect with- 
out a cause, a most palpable absurdity. There are two ob- 
jections to the cosmological line of argument. It is objected 
that we pass from the concrete and caused to the absolute and 
uncaused. Such is the case, but it does not invalidate our 
reasoning or the conclusion reached. Our regress is through 
results jirogressively vast until they become relatively infinite, 
and in such cases reason always passes back to the alxsolute. 
All thinkers and reasoners do this in space, time, force and 
being. Why not also in cause and intelligence? The un- 
deniable fact that the mind invariably and necess:irily does 
this, is sufficient proof of its legitimacy, unless we deny the 
validity and reliability of our nature, and all reason. Again, 
it is obje<jted that the unconditioned, the necessary, the can.<e 
reached by this line of argument, is characterl«^, and desti- 
tute of intelligence. The teleological argument rounds out the 
cosmological, and proves it, or rather Him, to be an intelli- 
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peiicp. It will connect the fn^ua musnm with the first link of 
o:jr ''hai!! of ciiw* anJ • iftT-rs. It ?upplio9- the intelligence^ 
v<^lilioii a 1 1*1 pers^mality ne€:«ie<i to (»iiiplrte the c«>?moli>j:ifal 
argument, and gives u» Intelligent Al^^lute Cause. Tbt 
.^iUietliin^r must have alwavs exL<ted both atheist and tbeist 
ngree. The design argument eomj»lete< the cosniologioal. and 
iifoves min«l to 1* the necessarv antithesis of the existinjr c«»d- 
tiritreiit. It must \ye the cause of the effects and exisiniicw 
!:'»w in being. It is the only sufficient ground for all that 
exists. 

In rea-oning thus, we merely accept, as we must, intuitions 
of reason, and di> not, a-* Ls sometimes ohjectetl, fall Iwck on 
f:iith. The obj».-ction that, while claiming to establL>h the 
exi.-t<-nce of GmJ, this argument completers it* work by rely- 
in lt on mere faith, which is Ixiseil on the existence of Gt»d, 
tlif very thing to be f»n»veiK to do the vital part of the work, 
is l»a>til on a confusion of the logical underst;iuding with rea- 
son, and a mistaking of intuition for faith. The regress to 
the alhM'lute, and the affirmation that the al)solute must Ije 
alvH^hue mind, are not acts of faith, but intuitions of reason. 
Kvtii if it Were an act of faith, it would be valid if all men 
wore by their nuture comi)elled to exercise this faith. Keason 
ever leads us tlinuigh results j>n^gres8ively vast, and through 
the relatively infinite to the absolute. It does this in space, 
lime, force, and being — in the reasonings of the athebit m 
palpably a< in th«>se of the theist. The design argument 
proves the absolute iK'ing, the creating, ruling force, to be 
intelligtnt l)eing or force. It comj)letes the cosmological argu- 
ment, by proving that the universe is not a ceaseless evolution 
of unknown forces, but that in its first constitution it was an 
efKrt of an intelligent, alxsolute cause. Combining these lines 
of argument, wo have uitelligent, absolute cause, if our nature 
l>e valid and reliable, if we can reason at all, or are wa^ 
ranttnl in accepting any universal affirmation of reason. It is 
only by the old suicidal denial of any correspondence between 
subjective notions in cons<Mousness, sensation, and intuition, 
and objective reality, or by Hamilton's theory of nescience, 
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pressed bj ihe atheist to its logical result, niliUvsm, thnt these 
eouclusions can be evaded. 

III. The Teleological Argument. — 1. We begin with 
man's works, and observe their characteristics. We see in 
them co-ordination, adjustment, mlaptation, order, method, 
system, law, plan, design, alternativity, choice, prevision of, 
and provision for, ends, or purpases to be accompli.shed. We 
examine nature and the universe, and we observe in each 
existence and phenomenon, in each class and system, and in 
the universe, these characteristics ; in : 

o. The present order and constitution of things in each 
an<l all departments of nature and the universe. 

b. We o])serve these characteristics in the course of evolu- 
tion, as we trace it back to its beginning, in each and every 
step, and pervading, regulating and controlling the course of 
evolution as a whole. 

c. In the primordial constitution of matter and force, and 
of the universe, and of the course of evolution, and in the 
absolute beginning of existence or being, we find these charac- 
teristics. 

We know that in man's works they had their origin in 
intelligence. We know that they can have their origin only 
in intelligence, that intelligence alone can cause thorn, and 
their existence is impossible and unthinkable without intolli- 
gcnce as their only conceivable, their necessary cause. We 
reason that in nature and the universe, in tho present order 
of things, in the course of evolution, and in the absolute Ik?- 
ginning and first constitution of things, they had their origin 
in mind, must have had mind as their only conceivable cause*. 
They are inconceivable and unthinkable, unless we place mind 
back of them as their cause, to originate them, cause them, 
give them being. From finite displays of reason, we ]ki>s 
back and out, in nature and the universe, to relatively infi- 
nite displays of reason, to absolute displays of reason, and 
aboolute reason. A most admirable instance of this is Paley^s 
argument on the watch, the hand, the eye, and then the hu- 
man body, the world, the universe. 

2. Or wc conmience and examine tho nrimordial eonstitu- 
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- - :■:" nA:-.:nr an i the universe, then the o«>urse of evolution^ 
iLrz, :".e : r^:.: onirr oi things; an I we fin«i certain charac- 
:. r>::o> :- i:.e al>"Iute beginning, the primordial eonsiitutiou 
■:■: :'l:::j>. :.:.•! in the o»:?ur?e of evolutii.>n. in each and evenr 
-: :•. a:, i f^erva-iing and contp>llinjr the entire courije nf evo- 
■ .::•::. a:.d in each and ever}" existence an«i ])henoinenou in 
: - ; PESrrn! i-nler of thing?, and in the entire universe in iti« 

•-*:.: ni r. We find the^ oharacteri>iics in man's wurksi. 
A ". y :»r»r ".-auied by iutt^lligt-nce in munV works. Intelli^eni-e 
1- -.'zrlr "lily o-jnctivable gn^uiid. They ct>uld not have bi*en 
: u;jL: hiio l«eing except by intelligence. Then we thn»w 
:».i..-i :he»e cliaracteristics in the present onler of thing*, iii 
:':.r ci>.;r?e of evolution, and in the al>s dute iH-griiiLbi^ of 
:l.;'.r^- "U to intelligence as their onlv conctivable caus<'. 

o. The m-»st exaltcil and ab.stract ideji? ot' reiison, in onler, 
L\A. method, plan, system, mathematics, beauty, prevision, 
: r.v>i..n. altemalivity and choline, are n»alized: 

:. In the ali&olute beginning and primi^rdial constitution of 

: I:: :be course of evolution, in each and every step, and 
V r.-s.i:: .: .-uid c->nin.illinir the whole course. 

• * * * 

'. Ir. :hi pr^-Miit constitution and onler of things. 

W.i} sri- l>asic, < originating, controlling and reguLitive idea^ 

rturh ^'As*^ lu-ason must have realized them in ciich case, 
ftr-.; ^:^^xi Iviok of >uoh realiziition as its source or cause. 
\A;;:r^* oan Iv siudit^l, understooil and construed, in each of 
: t-^' ihixN* i'HS*^, only in accordance with, and by means of, 
;. 4^- ideas of nnson. 

Ho:uv. in oai-h case nature had its origin in reason, that con- 
x:r,io3*\i it i" acv^irdaniv with these ideas, and by means of 
i ;i«K If this wore not the Ciise we could not study, unilor- 
>^:id and ivnstrue nature, and science would be impossible. 
!«' KMlun!' have not its origin in reason there can be no sci- 
ence 

4^ Thoiv is iHMmlination, ailjustment, adaptation, order, 

l» »y8tom. fciw, plan, design, prevwion, provision, alter- 

aud ohoiiv in each cxi;)tence and phenomenon, each 

aud phenomena, in the universe, and per* 
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meating the whole universe. This is true in themselves, in 
their relation to each and the whole universe. This was true 
in the absolute beginning and primordial constitution of 
tilings, in each step of the course of evolution, and the entire 
course, and in the present order and constitution of things. 
If such were not the case, matter, force, and their essential 
proi>erties, and original elements, could not exist for one mo- 
ment, or have ciime into being. They are unthinkable with- 
out them. These characterwtics could not have their ground 
in blind, iasensate matter and force. Blind, inseiLsate irra- 
tional matter and force are unthinkable as their ground. 
The course. of evolution is unthinkable without these idests as 
originating and controlling ideas. The present onler of things 
is also unthinkable without these ideas as controlling ideas. 
They have their only thinkable ground in reason or mind lus 
their cause or source. 

5. IVIatter, in its molecular constitution, in its primonlial 
constitution, in regJird to essential properties and original ele- 
mentary substances, and force in its primordial coni«titution, 
and in ita essential pro]>erties, have realized in them the ideas 
of reason and mind, the most exalted and abstract ideas of 
reason and mind, such as co-ordimition, iuljiutment, adapta- 
tion, order, method, system, law, plan, design, prevision, pro- 
vision, alternativity and choice. They could not have existed 
without the realizjition of these ideas in their existence, and 
the absolute beginning of their existence. They are unthink- 
aUc without such realiziition in their very existence, and the 
absolute beginning of their existence. This proves them to 
be subordinate agents, subordinate to mind, created articles, 
the creation of mind. Then mind existed anterior to matter 
and force, to the primordial coiLstitution and al)sohite begin- 
ning, to originate them and realize in their absolute begin- 
ning, and their existence, these ideas. We can not conceive 
of or think of matter and force without these ideas. This 
places mind back of matter and force as the cause of all 
being. 

6. Animals, such as the bee, act in accordance with the 
most pnifouud rational laws, and realize in their acts the 
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m >^t exalted, alifstract and profound nid*>iial ideas, and woik 
: .:: the nuist pruiuuiid Ritional pniblenis. Such an act hu 
1. •: iL- cause in the atom of brain of the bee. It is back of 
ihr Ixir. It is not in blind, iiRUioual. insensate matter and 
z.'Tce. It must Ix? in reas^m, back of the brain of the Ue, 
:.:/\ -f matter and force, that implanted the instinct that a^ 
:• :.'.: iL^h'.-s such wonderful act* of reason. 

7. The nK»st ]»r(dound, exalted and abstract i«leas of oheniL!- 
: • r. ii.i ..iher ileijartments of st.'ience, are realized and wMUjrht 

_:, :o*i problems solve* i, results reached, in the actions of 
: >. n. isi insitmificant auiraaLs. The cause is not in the atom 

: . r^lii uf the animal. It Ls not in blind, irnitional, insen- 
^.7: ritdiicr and force. It must be bitck of the atom of brain 

: :ir animal or insect, and of blind, insensate, irmtioiial 
7-./,:cr a:id force, in reason, that implanted the instinct that 
i« ■;• -T-i-hes such wonderful acts of reiison. 

■^^ Tif r.;c»?i pnifound scientific problems are solved, the 
liijv: yc: •-,::". i s.ueniilic ideas and laws are realized, and the 
r;- «< :r :* ,- : ?o:entitic results are accomplished, in the con- 
-; i .«.-:. r^:.i:i::-n. organs and structure of animals. Take 

h \ L •■.::',:! e''.v:nc apparatus of the electric eel; the 

■:.;.r. . ./. ;• :>:::i::i.»n of the j>iiison or medicine in certain aiii- 

,.1 > jlv. : j\:i:::s; the adaptation of organs of birds to flight, 

^ .'. ■.- 1*. ■•:;'? "f sin^h instances. Blind, irrational matter and 

V i-.r vi I n«'t s.»lvo su("h problems of reason and accomplish 

.t::..i r^'alizt- thfse j^ndound ideas of reiison. These results 

Mv^- iht'ir only thinkable gn)und in reason. Reason must 

.IV. Uvn l^ack of mutter «nd force realizing these ideas in 
^.:.\i ors:aniz;itions i)i' matter and force. 

5>. Org:ins of plsuits ami animals are adapted to the orpins 
:;::d con>titnti(>n of other animals and plants, as in poison of 
the SiTjHMit antl plant,<, in the medicine of plants, the f«*rtili- 
riiioii of plants by animals. Blind matter and irrational 
fortv never did this. They are unthinkable as a cause for 
tlii-. Ueiiscm, with a knowledge of the organization and 
iHMislitution of each, alone could have produceil such a 

ri*«ult. 

10. Wo find similar organs ustil for ditierent ends as in 
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the hand of man, the paddle of the whale, the wing of the 
bird, the flipper of a mole, etc. We find diiiereut organs 
used for similar ends. We see similar causes producing dif- 
ferent effects, effects differing in certain respects, and different 
causes producing similar effects, and yet all maintaining a 
consistent, rational order, unity, harmony and system. This 
implies altemativity and choice, which have their only think- 
able ground in mind. 

11. We see prevision of, and provision for, ends yet future, 
and for future existences and purposes and uses, in the pri- 
mordial constitution of nature, in the course of evolution, and 
all through nature now. This has its only thinkable ground 
in mind. 

12. Science assures us that each new species of animals or 
plants suddenly appears, and in its greatest perfection at first. 
It reveals to us absolutely no approximating or transmuta- 
tional forms. It reveals to us also certain highly organized 
species that appear suddenly, in their greatest perfection, 
without any prophetic or typical forms. This is not the re- 
sidt of the indefinite action of blind matter and force. They 
are direct creations of reason. 

This argument has been attacked by the atheist, who de- 
nies all God and revelation; by the theist who wishes to 
make revelation the sole source of all theistic ideas and all 
morality; and by the advocates of the intuitional argument, 
who wish to make the idea of God an immediate or original 
conviction or intuition. With exactly opposite ends in view, 
these extremes meet in their attacks on the teleological argu- 
ment. 

The atheist, knowing well that this is the argument, bends 
all his energies to its. destruction. The advocates of other 
lines of argument aid him, and furnish him his arguments 
and weapons of assault; and when he has overturned the 
design argument, as viewed from their standpoint, and by 
means of concessions and cavils that they furnish to him, he 
turns on them and hoists them with their own petard. Nine- 
tenths of all attacks on theistic proo& arc dirccte<l against 
tlie design argument ''It is right to learn from the enemy," 
28 
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MTs au old maxiio. The coarse piu^ucid bj ilje atii««t 
i-r.-ve? tJiat this argurueut is iii/t arirameui and ibt foMi- 
ibesial line of protjf. Hence, the coucaes^oQc of xbel^A. n<«ir 
?-j c*ften ma^ie, that thi? argunient is cot valid, atd iJirir at- 
lac-ks on ii, are a Ix-traval of the citadel i»f truth inu» the 
LJiiyi^ of it* enemies bv tlioise who shi*uld be its cnrrL^'n. 

The a: heist kDOWs very well that but c-'nij^annively hn 
y.T^ I:- £re reached by the ontological or cac?moK»gical lines 
f jirr=n>rLt- He knows that personality and character, the 
u !i^ he di^likeB and drea<is in the idea of God, can be im- 
Tt.r>i*i *•> the beinjr demonstrated bv them bv the design 
ij-rz=>tn: ai'. ne. He knnws that the advocates of the intui- 
li.cuL srjnment obtain the intuitions they use from the design 
Lrrz=>r=:. and that they wouM not have the idea of iiitelli- 
r;or^ az-d {*r?onaiiiy in the being they claim to reach by 
:iTL n:c. vi:h«xit the i«le:i« of intelligence furnished by the 
oi-^iTT irr-=:«ii- Indeed, reason would never reach the 
i: -i: ii.t::t .:' iz:c"li:t::ce an i personality in the absolute be- 
-.-.r ^ .1* ii: '.I'T 'irsiz^ arjumt-nL 

Tn? j,:»:*.sc vrl- ki> ^s that he can make a clmracterlesi 

Li^c^i.-:- c .L :ir Uil'^: ^-f all other lines of argument, unless 

.-•i. -Sftsiri irjuriieut Lnvir? v* him intelligence, character and 

•*:-si3j*^::y- A* the-e atiril»utes alone make Him a lawgiver, 

-i ii»- ^'.i vjdiTO, the ver\- cliaracieristics that the athcisst 

, -fsfiis i'-i di^lik* >, he bentls his entire energies to the de- 

>i.-'^o:J.vr. of this argument. He uses the positions and con- 

,-\'^!so.c> . f t heists in their attacks on the design argument, 

ji «.: :.:ira brains them witli their own club. 

K; :s objecte<l that the argument is analogical merely, and 
?v*j dtiiionstrative. It is not analogical, but strictly indue- 
j;\*\ Analog}' suggested the argument, it is true, but the 
.<r^:;»nent itself in strictly inductive, and based on observa- 
«vjisand intuitions we can no more deny than we can our 
o«u existence. The objector must either disprove the phe- 
th^uena, or show that they have not the characteristics that 
||i9 argument ascribes to them, or show that the intuitions on 
the argument is based are not intuitions and valid, ui 
that the process of reasoning is fallacious. Bestowing a 
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weakening epithet on the argument does not set it to one 
side. 

It is objected that we have more in our conclusion than we 
had in our premises. We reply that all men pass through the 
relatively infinite to the absolute in space, duration, force and 
being. So we can and must in causation and intelligence. 
From finite co-ordination, adaptation, adjustment, order, plan 
nnd forethought in man's works, we pass through the same 
characteristics in nature, through characteristics progree^sively 
vast, until they become relatively infinite, until we rise to 
infinite co-ordination, adjustment, adaptation, order, plan, 
and forethought in the infinite universe. Intuition compclls 
UB to throw these back on Absolute Mind, as the only con- 
ceivable ground. Our premises are infinite co-ordination, 
adjustment, adaptation, order, system and method, then in- 
finite design, plan, law and forethought, and our conclusion 
is Infinite Mind. The argument is as severely inductive as 
it can be made, and as any argument can be. 

It is objected that in man's works we have intelligence 
and volition, using forces already existing, but in the design 
argument we have a creation of forces and materials, hence 
the argument is worthless for want of analogy or similarity. 
But it is not in the slightest degree e&sential that the acts 
be similar in this particular. Similarity in this particular 
has nothing to do with the argument, for it is not based on, 
nor is it in the least affected by it. 

We recognize design, plan and forethought in man's works, 
in using the forces and materials of nature. This is bi\sed 
on certain characterbtics of the works, that are not affected 
by the fact whether it is using materials or creating them. In 
the primordial constitution of things, we see design, plan and 
forethought In the very first constitution of nature, in the 
original co-ordination, adjustment and adaptation of things 
into order, system, method and law, intuition compels us to 
recognize plan, design and forethought, and ascribe them to 
intelligence. As we are compelled by intuition to ascribe one 
to intelligence, so we are compelled to ascribe the other ; and 
the act itself has nothing to do with the argument. The 
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qofstioo is What are tbecbaracterirticsc^tfaeactB? If they 
are tfaie sazne. the characteristics of the causes or agents mivt 
hsTe been the same. It is objected that man would run 
thuxigh an endless chain of caoses and effectSy and never rise 
to an Abe<^ute Cause. The objecUon fbrgeta man's woii in 
generalizing and paflsing back to the beginning of thiDgs. 
Ge«jIi3gT proves nature to be a development, a progresdin. 
If so, it must have had a beginning. This leads man back to 
the beginning of things. He finds designy plan and fore- 
thought in the primordial constitution, or veiy conception of 
thingsw Intuition compels him to ascribe this to Absolute 
Mind. There is only one escape. — ^Bather deny that man can 
and must intuit de^ign, plan and forethought in nature, and 
in the primordial constitution of things. If one does this, 
he bids adieu to common sense, and, if a scientist, oontn* 
diets bis own description of nature. Or denies that design, 
plan and forethought imply intelligence. If one does this he 
is worthy of no further notice. 

The present order of things can not be eternal, for it is a 
progression and must have had a- beginning. The things of 
which it is composed are finite, changing and perishable, aud 
can not be eternal, self-existent, independent, selfHsustaining 
and self-controlling and self-regulating. The contrasts between 
using nature and tht» creation of nature, do not prevent our 
recognizing design, plan and forethought in the first constitih 
tion of nature, and the present order of nature and the uni* 
verse. On the undeniable fact, that reason reoognixes design, 
plan and forethought in the original ccmstitudon of the uni* 
verse and nature, aud in the present order of the univene 
and nature, the whole argument depends. Nor is it necessaiy 
to the argument that we comprehend nature. We arlmit that 
we merely apprehend much on which the argument is based. 
To object to the argument, however, because we do not com- 
prehend all on which it is based, is to apply the fieital policy 
of nescience, which completely destroys aU possibility of 
knowledge. We merely apprehend infinite space, duration, 
and being, and yet all use them as a valid basb for rea- 
and «re are compelled to use them as such. We tm 
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above a phenomenal cause, either physical or spiritual. When 
reason recognizes plan, forethought and design, it intuitively 
concludes that a personal intelligent cause must have been 
their source. Reason intuitively recognizes these characteris- 
tics in the first constitution of things. This proves that the 
first constitution of things, the first phenomenon, had a Per- 
sonal Intelligent Cause, above and back of all phenomena. 
We complete the work of the logical understanding, by an 
intuition of reason, in causation and intelligence, as we do in 
every thing else. The Absolute Personal Cause can not be 
proved to be an effect, by an extension of the design argu- 
ment. We have already shown that we have no analogy to 
lead the argument further, and that we violate all analogy 
and the fundamental principle of reasoning when we do so. 
Reason always stops and rests in the absolute. It rests in the 
Absolute Mind, as the Absolute Uncaused and Unconditioned, 
and the summation of all causation and condition. 

The objection that, because there is evil in the universe, 
we must give to the Deity a mixed character, a])p]ies to all 
theistic arguments, — to one as much as the other. Notwith- 
standing the mystery of evil, reason must believe that the 
good of being, considered in relation to the entire universe, is 
the end of existences and phenomena, and is secured in the 
infinite plan. We have either to take this alternative, which 
leaves the mystery inexplicable, or to take the other alterna- 
tive, whidi leaves the mystery of evil as inexplicable ; and, by 
plunging into atheism, launches out on a boundless sea of the 
absurd, the contradictory and the impossible. Our conception 
of design does not break down when we expand it to infinity, 
any more than our conceptions of space, duration, force or be- 
ing break down when we expand them to infinity. It is as 
valid in the infinite universe as in the limited area of human 
experience. Law, plan, design and forethought can be a]>- 
prehended as infinite, as well as space, time, force or being. 
Reason throws them back on Infinite Reason, as the Absolute 
Cause. We can know the characteristics or attributes of this 
Absolnte Cause by His acts, just as we know the characteris- 
tioB of men by their acts. Absolute knowledge is not neces- 
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sary, for we do not have that concerning our fellow-man, or 
even ourselves. From the finite we can rise to an appro- 
heuj«ion of the infinite in character, as well as in space, dura- 
tion, force and being. The objections urged by the advocates 
of the intuitional argument against the teleological, destroy 
their own argument, ^[an would never have the intui- 
tions that they use in their argument without the teleologieal 
anrument, or the catholic ideas it evolves and uses. To sei 
u^ one side the teleological aigument, they have to deny tbe 
reliability of our nature in its intuitions, which destroys their 
own method of proof. 

When we reach the Alisolute Mind, reason places Him 
;iK^ve and back of nature and all being but Himself. We 
r^i.vx' <hovii ihat matter and force are subordinate agents, 
r/-A:u^3U':urv>i art:ck-s, the products of mind ; hence reasoo 
* 1ao;< M:::! anterior to the primordial constitution of matter 
v.ol :Vcw. :.^ inve to them this constitution, or to create them; 
jir.vi :h;:> :uAkt?5? Mind the beginning of all being, the Absolute 
v\;;i*, TS? ojvntions of the Life Principle that we see in 
rA:u::v. rr.^ve :: to be an intelligent life principle. This is 
:h^ i^.-v:r.vv ■:':* the design argument. Reason places it above 
r^HZun:'. i»::ir^IIi:.i: it, an^i anterior to nature, giving to nature 
:rji nr<t oir.stitiition. or creating it We know that design, 
pLui and forethought, in our own works, are the product of 
our own intelligent volitivMial constructive personality,— we 
trace them to it a^ a c:iu>e. So we trace the plan, design and 
fi»rethoiight that we intuitively and necessarily recognize in 
the fiRit constitution of things, to the intelligent, rationaly 
cvuii^tructive personality of an Intelligent Cause. Geologj 
pn)vo&* the universie to be a progression, and that it had a be- 
«;inning ; and reason places Mind anterior to that beginningy 
as a Beginner or Cause. We have already shown that we 
o:in not press the design argument farther. We can not refuse 
to accept oiu: interpretation of nature, for it is catholic and 
universal. It is an affirmation of imiversal reason ; and to 
deny it would be to destroy our intuition and all reasoning. 
Jf we can not accept the design argument, or the intuitions on 
it is baaed, or the affirmation of universal reason used 
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in it, we can not accept the intuitional argument, nor, indeed, 
can we accept any reasoning whatever, on this or any other 
topic The advocate of the intuitional argument claims that 
he has the idea of Grod as an original conviction of the mind, 
an immediate intuition. It is not, for it admits of proof, and 
the advocates of it do not use it as an immediate intuition. 
But even if it were, if we can not trust our nature in the in- 
tuitions on which the teleological article is based, how can we 
trust it in this intuition ? In precisely the same way we can 
deny all catholic ideas, and destroy all knowledge and possi- 
bility of knowledge. 

The teleological argument alone will make the First Cause 
an intelligence. The teleological argument, using intuition, 
recognizes indices of mind in nature and the universe, and 
the intuitional argument completes the work, by throwing 
them back on mind as their only conceivable ground. We 
do not, however, intuit the Deity as an immediate intuition. 

If we did, it would need no more proof than an axiom, 
but the advocates of the intuitional method of proof admit 
that it can be sustained by proof, and resort to argument to 
BBtablish it, thus showing that it needs proof, and is not an 
immediate intuition. Nor do we intuit the Deity indcpcnd- 
snt of the occasions funiii^hcd by the senses, which are used 
in the teleological argument. It is only by means of the plie- 
DOmena and series of phenomena, that we use in the teleo- 
lo^cal argument, that we rise to the apprehension of Gml as 
I catholic idea, or universal affirmation of reason. The sav- 
ige does not intuit the Deity independent of the phenomena 
y( jiature, or as an immediate intuition. His sense of de- 
pendence and his intuitions of infinity and causations, and 
lie traces of mind that he sees in the phenomena around 
lim, united with his religious sentiment, lead him to attrib- 
ite these phenomena to a deity. Because man ever does 
ikiSf we must accept it as a valid intuition, or reject reason. 
rhe poet does not intuit deity as an immediate intuition, but 
Tom other intuitions, by means of precisely the reasoning 
lonued in the teleological arguments, he reaches the idea 
18 an intuition by generalization, or as a catholic idea. He 
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force can not have these characteristics. They can not give 
rise to them. They can not be conceived of, as hfCving them 
or giving rise to them. If there ever was a time when only 
blind, irrational matter and force existed, these characteris- 
tics, and what alone can possess them, did not exist. Noth- 
ing existed that could by any means give rise or existence to 
them, or what can alone possess them. These characteristics 
and that which possesses them do exist. Hence, there never 
was a time when mere matter and force alone existed. Mind, 
spirit, personality, which possess these characteristics, must 
have existed forever, or be self-existent, independent and 
self-sustaining. Again, man has the idea of right and wrong, 
good and evil, moral desert, responsibility^ obligation and 
retribution. These all point to a Lawgiver, Ruler, Judge and 
Executive to which these ideas refer, and in whom they have 
their ground and counterpart. Unless our nature be a cheat, 
and the universe a delusive fraud, there is a Lawgiver, Ruler 
and Judge to which they refer. The careful study of human 
conduct and its results in individuals and nations, in the 
philosophy of hL^tory, establishes the correctness of this catho- 
lic idea of reason. The altemativity and suspense of results 
that there is in the moral world, shows that there is freedom, 
choice, voluntary action, responsibility and probation. It 
also throws us forward into the future world where all this 
will be adjusted by a Supreme Ruler, Judge and Executive. 
V. iNTurnONAL Argumknt. — Man has veneration and 
spirituality or a religious element in his nature. It will have 
its expression or outcroppings. Man intuitively has aspira- 
tions toward, and desire for, a superior being. Has an intui- 
tive tendency to worship, to recognize the existence of a being 
above himself. So declares all mental science. No man or 
set of men in geography or history have ever existed tliat 
did not have superstition or manifestations of this religious 
element, and recognitions of superior beings. The lowest 
savages, the Yeddas of Ceylon, and the deaf mute, have this 
intuition. There may be error and imperfection, but the idea 
in embryo is there. Then man is as essentially a religious 
being as he is a social being. The atheist perverts and vio- 
29 
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Intes his own being, and is as abnormal as a hemitt or a sui- 
cido. If man's mental nature be our guide, and be not a 
cheat and a delu-sion, if reas-on \ye at all reliable, and reason- 
ing p)ssi1>lc in any sense, there is a God. Thb is the vitid 
iss^ue to-day between theism and atheism. The spiritually 
minded, the poet, the moral philosopher, the moral, the relig- 
ious, the truest and best of our race, have intuitions of a 
(ukI. ^lan has intuitions that he is finite and dependent, 
aii<l of his need of the infinite and independent. He hfis 
intuitions of causation and infinity. He rises to an intuition 
of the infinite in spac*e, time and being. The atheist himself 
does, in infinite sjKice, infinite duration, and of infinite being 
in matter and force, when he makes them self-existent and 
eternal, and jwrvading all space. All men rise to intuitions 
of infinite cause, infinite intelligence, infinite intelligent cause. 
If consistent and true to his staudanl, human reason, man, 
all men, must accept the latter intuitions as implicitly as the 
former. 

VI. The historic consensus of all religions and moralities, 
all human sixH^ulations, ex))erience and history, is a powerful 
auxiliary argument. The ccuisensus uf the course of historic 
dovelopmont, claime<l by the atheL^t, should be accepted by 
him. It di.H.'s not end in atheism, as he asserts, but in 
thoism. 

VII. An*haio Tvsoari'hes into early history and religion, and 
prv^tV>«k\i n^volativm in the ^Scriptures, are a strung argument 
^\ hen olaK» rated. 

V HI. And we call ]uirticular attention of the atheist to this. 
All things are the pnxluct of an orderly system of evolution, 
in accordance with law, and a consistent system of evolution. 
Our highest achievement is to study this evolution, ami leani 
and accept its results. Tliis is practical, true Si'ience. S> 
■IJ8 the atheist. Man is the highest product of evolution. 
Jfiii mental nature, including the moral and religious, Ls the 
of evolution. The idea of Go<l, and these catholic relig- 
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standard, the atheist must accept them. If this 

ition be not a cheat and a mockerv, this cniWD- 
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ing product must be true. . All this evolution is controlled by 
law. The idea of God is the highest expression of this law 
of evolution, the supreme law of the atheii^t. If loyal to 
this law, he must accept it. Why does not the atheist accept 
the universal voice of human reason, that he pretends to take 
as his standard ? Why does he reject the highest product of 
that evolution he professes to accept as real science? Why 
does he reject the highest expression of that law of evolution 
he professes to accept as his supreme law and standard ? 

Then, as a summary of these lines of argument, we con- 
clude that the outological argument gives us the idea af akso- 
lute and necessary and all-perfect l)eing. The cosmological 
argument gives us the ab^^olute cause, the necessary lK»ing, 
the unconditioned, the self-exLstent being. The teleological 
argument makes the absolute being, the all-perfect being, the 
necessary being, the unconditioned, the self-existent being, the 
absolute cause, of the outological and cosmological arguments, 
an intelligence. The ethical argument proves that he is 
Supreme Lawgiver, Ruler, Judge, and Executive. The teleo- 
logical argument gives to him moral attributes also. The 
intuitional argument furnishes to the outological and cosmo- 
logical arguments the intuitions of the absolute, the necessary, 
and the unconditioned, and the intuition of causation. It 
furnishes to the teleological argument the intuitions on which 
it is based. It makes the intelligent, moral being or person 
of the teleological and ethical arguments an absolute being 
or person. Thus all the lines of argument are interwoven 
and interdependent. Taken together, they fasten the uni- 
verse to the throne of the Eternal One, who inhabiteth eter- 
nity, by a five-fold chain that can no more be broken than 
the omnipotence of him whose existence they demonstrate. 
We will now close by applying to atheism and theism the 
test of all inductive reasoning. 

L That which is appealed to as the cause of the phenomena 
or existences is known to exist. 

II. It is known to produce phenomena similar to those 
ascribed to it in the explanation or theory. 
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m. I: if »)»:i:ii^ t^ caa^ all the phenomena ascribed to 

3~. Ti-rc^ 2? asi I'Miru* K-Ii:i.>n or connection between the 
Tt:v-f!^ :c u« »:3!e a^i ihe pbeisomena that are claimed to 

1. M >s? 'f yrhsi ibe aibe&t, in hi« specuLiti<»ii5, presents a? 
.•*2*« •: lb* r-ibtor^spma \>f nanire. do not exist, have m-ver 
iiscc'i -^ 'izr'%' rn^ersrsot. sni we have abeolutelv no evi- 
>.o."t tii: lirv rT*-r dii exist. 

i lb ise :•:?-£« --e ^PP**^ ^^ ** cau«* of the phenomena 
V zss.z-z.re. ilx: n-. w rX2«s. have never in human knoir|p<1g« 
■e-.:. iLD.wr.. i:: a j::,r2e icjcaace, to ppxiuce any such pht- 
r-oc-o. I2".trc>i. is n: tit cisef. ihey would prevent the pro- 
i j.TJ.^ :i ?-oh r-hra-^aena, or deiftrov the pheni>n]ena. if 
:«■■•-£*: in c'^tac: with them after they had been produced 
:t an •ie'^aaie •.^ose. 

OL >".-« nly d> they n^w fail to produce such phenomena, 
V: thrv have n>: a ^in^Ie element of causal efficiencv in 
^em. sie^uate to the prxluoti«.>n of such phenomena. There 
» s5«t»lalely n-? relation or o>nnection between the power? of 
v^ athecfm claims to be the cause of the phenomena of 
:;^ni:v. and the phenomena of nature which it claims to be 
:3eir etf^t?^ ^o^ *^^h' ^-^* ^"^ there is an absolute incom- 
m::l«E:v and repu^iance otten. that would render what it 
s:«««I$ to as a cau«e a destructive agency, instead of a con- 
sttuerive power or cause. 
I^ us no^ t^< theism : 

1. Hie eaiBC to which it ascribes the phenomena of nature, 
^^Ullfpfitj ntional, perwnal energy, is known to exist. In- 
jjTjj ii ■ the only spontaneous, self-active cause, the onlv 
die only power that really acts^ of which we have any 
Tbe phenomeiui demand such a cause, and abA>- 
be produced by no other. 
S,*B ■iodocw precisely such phenomeiui as we ascribe to 

aoIutioD. Indeed, all the phenomena of 
L%f vUeh we have any knowledge, are pru- 

to the production of the pheuoin- 
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ena, and it is the only existence that is adequate to the pro- 
duction of the phenomena. It is the only cause that our 
rational nature will accept, and when applied to the universe 
it is the only cause our rational, moral and religious nature 
will accept 

4. There h an obvious and necessary relation between the 
phenomena of nature, that are regarded as efl^ts, and the 
powers of that which is regarded as cause, that is as palpable 
as intuition, that is self-evident, and constitutes it the only 
possible cause. With this, we leave the discussion of the 
tfaeistic solution with the reader. K he wdl not obliterate the 
image of God in the soul, or shut the eye of reason to this 
light that lighteth the world, but with his jUtth illuminated 
by it ; if he will go forth in the prosecution of this line of 
argument, all the universe will be fiUed with the re3pleDdent 
glory of the Presence, before whom all intelligences should 
bow, exclaiming '* My Lord, and my God.'' But, if he ex- 
tinguish this light, or shut the eye of reason to it, as the 
bird of night can fly toward the sun and hoot '* No light," 
or the blind man can stand with the rays of the sun pouring 
into his sightless eyeballs, and cry " There is no sun,'' so tlie 
atheist can gaze on the dazzling throne of Jehovah, and verify 
(he words of the psalmist : ** The fool hath said in his heart. 
There is ^p God.** 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ScTEXTinc Progress and the Cardinal Ideas of 

Religion. 

We have now accomplished the work we proposed when 
wo c*i)mmeneed this book, but there are two questions so 
cli>st4y connected with what we have written, that, at the 
unrt-nt request of many persons, and especially those who 
uriroil the publicaition of the book, we will devote a brief 
s|»:nv to their consideration. "Does the theory of evolutiou, 
or any thei»ry or specuLition of science, afibrd a sufficient 
trnmnd t«» warrant the abandonment of the c^irdinal ideas 
of Christianity?'* The second is, "Is the permanence of 
Christianity, as a universal rc»ligion, incompatible with the 
u\tK\ and course of evolution, development and progress, es- 
taiilishetl bv moiU-rn scienw?" We shall devote a chapter 
t*^ c:ich, altliough it would require a volume to do justice to 
eiiluT. 

The tendency of scientific research has been to trace all 
phfuomena to natural causes, and to bring all ciiuse&i and 
piienoniena under the contn>l uf established laws, always act- 
ing unitbnuly. Man did not do so at first. He Ix^an in 
a ^tate of child-like ignorance and simplicity. The race h:is 
had a growth analogous to the growth of the individual. 
The child l)egins by noticing the W'currence of phenomena 
arountl him. He is cons^Mous of intelligent causation in him- 
self. Almost the tir^t things he notices are the results of 
intelligent causation in others. One of the first intuitions 
of the child is that of intelligent causation in himself and 
tht^se around him. His fir^t intuition of causation has its 
origin in consciousness of his own volitional energy, as a 
cause in action pnHlucing his acts. Tlie first occurrences he 
ol>serves are the acts of others. He soon, and, indeed, im- 
nunliatoly and intuitively, attributes these acts to them as 
c:uises, as he knows he is a cause of his own acts. He sees 
iKVurreuces protiuced by other objects than persons. He 
Winces them to these objects as their cause. He attributes 
lleUigence to the causes. There are cliaracteristics in the 
diat Ally them to his own acts. Heuce, the child, 
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at first, attributes erery occurrence to the immediate action 
and energy of intelligciicp, and ho attributt^s intelligence to 
every thing. He soon learns, however, to operate through 
Kec4>nd causes. lie s(H)n learns that these second or instru- 
mental causes are not personal, efficient causes. He learns 
to recognize second causes in nature, and learns that these 
second causes in nature are not personali intelligent causes. 

The same thing has hapj)ened in the progress of the race. 
At first man attribute<l all phenomena ol natiut*, at least all 
that he could not underst^ind, to the immediate action and 
energy of intelligences, God or gods, or subordinate spirits? — 
supenuitural agencies. He learned to recognize second 
causes in nature. He continued to observe and generalize 
until he has risen to the conception of universal matter and 
universal force, and the unity of matter and force, and the 
unity of the phenomena of matter and force, into a system 
in the univerj*e. Here the materialist stops. He claims 
that investigation has removed one class of phenomena after 
another from under the supiK)stHl control and ngcMicy of mind, 
and has substituted the universal and uniform agency of 
matter and force, and has led us up to matter and force, act- 
ing uniformly, until we are warranted in as«iuming that all 
phenomena are the results of universal matter and physical 
force. He assumes that science has demonstmted that mind 
or spirit has no existence, or that there are no such entities 
entirely separate and distinct from matter and pliysical force. 

Mind is either a function of matter, or it is essentially tlie 
one force pervading all nature, modified by the organization 
of matter, through which it is displayed ; or, hi other words, 
mind is merely a different manifestation of the one pliysical 
force, modified by that organization of matter, known as our 
Ixxiy. He denies intelligent causation in the phenomena of 
nature and the universe. Indeed, he denies all causation. 
But he especially denies that mind force, or intelligent causii- 
tion, existed al>ove and anterior to all matter and physical 
force, and before all phenomena, and created matter and 
force, and gave to them their essential properties, and co-or- 
dinated and adjusted them to produce phenomena, and regu- 
lated, controlled them in producing phenomena. He denies 
that the only efficient cause in the univei'se is mind, and that 
the source of all force and cause is muid. He denies that mind 
force wsa above and anterior to all other existence, and that 
it Is potentially and efficiently present in all phenomena, as 
the efficient cause, and the originating, ruling and controlling 
power and energy. Of course he denies all the cardinal idea;? 
of all religion and of Christianity. 
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These cardinal ideas are: 

I. God or the Self-existent, Absolute Mind or Spirit 

II. The creation of all things by Him. 

III. PenK)Dal, efficient and active control of all His worb 
and all things bv Him. 

IV. Spirituaf existences, or spirit in man, and also higher 
spirits or intelligence. 

V. Responsibility and accountability of man and all intelli- 
gences to God as ruler and judge. 

VI. If consistent, he denies such a distinction between 
things as good and evil, and between acta as voluntary and 
involuntary, and between the latter class of acts as right and 
wn^ng, and the existence of such attributes of character as 
riirhtoiHis and wicked, and of such categories as vice and vir- 
tue. He denies all moral distinction between existences, acts 
and oha meters. 

VII. He must also deny all moral desert in act or char- 
iot or. 

VI II. Ho denies all retribution or punishment and rewanl 
f.^r *vuduot or character, by God as rulor and judge. 

l\. Providom^ or care and protection exercised by Qod 
<\rT His orwiturt^s and works. 

\. l^r^yor to Gv^l by intelligences, and answer to such 
iv^xvr Sy Hi:n :n His providence. 

XI lu^volation. or an impartation on the part of God of 
lr\::h, as a siaiulanl of truth, conduct and objective teaching. 

XI I. Inspinition of oluxsen men as a means of revelation. 

XI II. ^Miracle as an evidence of inspiration and revelation, 
and as a sanction to them, and as a means of cultivating re- 
ligious nature and sentiment 

XIV. Prophecy as a means of preparation for foture 
events, and as a six?cies of miracle. 

XV. SmTifice as an expiation for sin, as a means of pro- 
pitiation, as a confession of sin and guilt, and as an expression 
of thankfulness. 

XVI. Expiation and atonement by a superior being. 

XVII. Mediation between Grod and man, usually by one 
superior to the worshij)er. 

XVIII. A personal object of fiiith, gratitude, love and 
devotion in religion. ' 

XIX. A personal embodiment of doctrine and life in re- 
Bgion. 
\X^» A personal leader and guide and ruler in religion. 

T. Incarnation, or a manifestation of divinity m human 
leader, personal embodiment of doctrine and life. 
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and as object of devotion, fiiith and love, and as atonement 
and mediator. 

XXII. Forgiveness of sin, by and through atonement and 
mediation, on reformation of life. 

XXIII. A system of religion, embodying the ab^ve cardi- 
nal ideas, and based on them, with dogma, worship and disci- 
pline. 

XIV. A suitable organization, with officers and ordinances. 

The materialist claims that the results of modern science 
warrant our rejecting all these cardinal ideas of religion. 

Before we yield these universal affirmations of man's ra- 
tional, moral, and religious nature, at the demand of tlio 
atheist, he will have to settle in such a way that there can be 
no doubt about it several fundamental queries: 

I. Is the distinction intuitively made by all men between 
mind and matter, and physictd force, valid? Or does science 
give us sufficient grounds for rejecting it ? As this distinc- 
tion is a necessary intuition of every mind, capable of the sim- 
plest thinking, we must have proof that does not admit of a 
possibility of a doubt before we can be asked to reject it. 

II. Is it true that all force is identical, and thflt all that 
have heretofore been regarded ns distinct and even antagonis- 
tic forces, are only different manifestations of one all-pc^rvad- 
ing force, and the difference in the displays of force is oc- 
casioned by the difference in the organization of the matter 
through which it Is manifested? Is there not a radical and 
essential difference l)ctween mind, or mind force, and phys- 
ical force ? We must have more than the jingling analogies 
of the new assumption called the correlation of forces. Their 
characteristics are nulically different. Inductive reasoning 
would trace the phenomena to radically different causes. 
Physical force and mind force are not convertible, but antago- 
nistic and destructive of each other. 

III. 'Are there not two domains of being and phenomena 
that are radically and essentially different and distinct — mat- 
ter and physical force and mind; or material and physical 
existence and phenomena on the one side, and mental, or 
spiritual existence and phenomena, on the other ? 

IV. Is the theory of atheistic evolution, on which the re- 
jection of these cardinal ideas of religion is based, true ? It 
must be demonstrated beyond a doubt, before we can be asked 
to abandon these fundamental intuitions of ou^ nature on its 
account. To ask us to do so now, while it is a mere specula- 
tion or guess, is an insult to common sense. 

V. If it be demonstrated that the present order of things 
be the result of a course of evolution, development, and prog- 
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ross; is the coiirso of evolution, development, and pnvffreaE 
siicli iL« to ilt'iiiaihl or warrant <>ur ahandoninc; theso canlinal 
idt^as? I.< it not in jitrict aocordanoc with tlu-ni? Nav! does 
it not tea-h tlieni, and demand tliem to acojimt for it ? 

\'I. ^n>t not luind have exL^ti'd anterior to the primonlial 
constitutitm of matter and force, and all things except itself, 
t ) jrive to them their very first constitution, or to liave ere- 
at/«l them? 

VII. Must not mind have been the spontaneous, efficient, 
and controllinjr caa<e and enerjry of the course of evolutiou, 
di'velopmetit, and progress clainietl by the atlieist? 

VII I. Must not mind be the s}>ontaneous, efficient, con- 
troilinjr cause and energy in the pri'senl onler of things? 

IX. The initial qui'stion is; Is the hituiiive divi:«ioD of 
plienoinena into two dusses — j)hysii^l or material, and mental 
or spiril!ial, that is instinctively and ntves.<arily made by 
fverv miml cajMible of the simpK*st thought, valid? I)o(« a 
cari'iul examination of their chaiiicteristics and natiin* war- 
nint such a distinction ? Aiv they radically and tssenlialiy 
ditfefcnt and distinct? If*we settle this in the affirmative, as 
we inu<t,%hen we must tnice them to radically different urn! 
di>tinct causes. We mu-t admit tliat they have raditmlly 
diiltTiHt and distinct causes. 

X. The ni'Xi iundaniental question is: Is there in man a con- 
^cious. rational, sp)nt;uu»ous, self-active entity, or pubstan- 
ti\i' airent, calhnl mind or spirit, separate and distinct from 
matter and physical force? 

XJ. Another important question is : Is there any sjwuta- 
ncous, self-acting, caus:d efficiency or energy in matter or 
i)hvsical force? Aro either matter or physical force ever 
agents, spontamH)us, self-acting agents? Is not matter inert 
and ittssive? Is not physical fon-e merely an exhibition or 
act of mind ? Is there any spontamnjit*, self-acting, self-reg- 
ulating, self-controlling, causid efficiency, or energy in blind, 
irratioiiil, pHy.<ical fori-e ? ' >c * . n 

XII. Then arises the (question of questions; Must not ail 
existence and phenomena in the universe be attributed to 

miiMl or God ? 

XIII. If thore he a God, are not the ideas of creation, gov- 
Mumont, retribution, revelation, atonement, lyid religion a ne- 

\ If there be a spirit in man and a God, are not the 

' and evil, right and wrong, frec<loin of volition, 

lOf righteousness and wicke<hiess, moral desert, 

ihnieut, resiMiisibility, accountability, inspira- 

"wayer, nurade, s;icrifioe, forgiveness, inca^ 
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iiMtioii. and relijrion a norossity ? Siipp)s(» it l)0 prov<Ml that 
all < it" the pn'sent onltT of tliin»?s i.s the n-sult of (It'vtlopjiiont, 
ovolution, and pm^ix^ssion, would it d(Mnand that wv abandon 
llu'.-fc canlinal idea.** of roli;rion, or docs it not nion'ly demand 
that wc modify and correct them, and leave them intact, and 
cveu exidt and enlarge them, and our conceptions of them? 

In brief, the materialist must show that the distinction in- 
tuitively and invariably made l)etween mind, nund force or 
spirit, and matter and physical force, and Ix'tween phenomena 
&< attributable to nund or intelligent causiition, and as attrib- 
utable to matter and physical force, is unteimble and grouiul- 
lesi<. He must show that mind, mental action, mind force, 
is but a diflerent manifestation of physical force, and that 
the difference is occiisioned by the difleronce in the organi- 
zati(ui of the matter, through which it is displayed. He 
must prove, bi'yond the i)ossibility of doubt, his {)osition, so 
diaiuetricnlly op|)<»se<l to all intuition of every mind capable 
of the iiiimplest thought, all root ideas of all languages, all 
fundamental ideiis of law, society, mondity, human action, 
nufi all reiu^>ning, and not assume it, or it<k us to accept it as 
B mere guess or s])ecuIation, and act on it in opposition to all 
intuition. Nor will certain ])lausible analogies be sutiicient. 
It must be demonstrated beyond a doubt. He must show 
beyond a possibility of doubt that human thought, from its 
first act of thinking, for thousands of years, in every mind 
caj^iibie of the simplest thought, and that all law, language and 
reasoning h:u« Iieen mistaken in making this distinction, and 
in making it the biisis idea of human life and tiionght. He 
must show that the present order of things ran exist without the 
controlling, originating and regulating energy of mind. He 
ituat not only show tliLs but show that it <Io(k exist without the 
originating, controlling, and regulating energy of mind. He 
mu:st show that the course of evolution Ls a path along which 
mind need not, eoidd not and did not travel. He must show 
that the course of evolution was possible witliout mind, and 
that it did transinre without mind. He must show that tlie 
primordial constitution of matter and force was possible, and 
that it did transpire without mind existing anterior to it, to 
give to matter and force this ])rimordial ctmstitution, or, in 
other words, create them. We say he must prove that his 
position is an undoulited fa(^t, l>efore he can a>k us to aban- 
don tliesc religioiLS ideas. These canlinal religious ideas have 
the field of human thought, i\\u\ havi^ had full iMK^^si^^^^iim of 
it from tlie verytlawn of thought, and this new claimant must 
dispnive their title, and establish its own, In-fore it can obt^iin 
paoHesBiou. Before the atheist durtt deniaiul that we ca.st to 
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one side these canlinal religious ideas, these fundamental in- 
tuitions of man's rational, moral and religious nature, in eveiy 
mind capable of the simplest thoughts, from the dawn of hu- 
man thought, he must demonstrate beyond posi^ibility of a 
doubt, that mind had nothing to do with the primordial con- 
stitution of things, that it had nothing to do with the coune 
of development, and that it h:is nothing to do with the present 
order of things. Until he demonstrates ^th is beyond a doubt, 
we will retain tliesc fundamental intuitions of man's religious 
monil and rational nature, for they are universal and the inva- 
riable and necessary intuitions of the mind. 

The pivotal question on which all turns is the existence of 
God, or an Intelligent Finut Cause and Ruler and Judge. If 
this Ixi conceded, or established, all the other ideas are nece- 
s;iry corollaries of this idea of ideas. If the existence of 
liixl as creator, ruler and judge of the universe be established, 
I lion revelation, providence, prayer and religion are not only 
jv^jc-ible and probable, but actual and alwolutely uecessarr in 
ilio nature of things. Then we should affirm continuall?, 
a:u\ lay ilown as the only basis of all reasoning with the raa- 
tf'ri,s!i>'t. the alwilute truth and fundamental character of the 
^iiviiiu tion between mind and matter and physical force, and 
';v:\viv:i :ho phenomena produced by mind and that produced 
b\ :'..;i::tr and physical force. This regulative thought must 
::o; ':v t^rp^^izon or laid to one side for one moment, it 
s: :iM Iv pnvlioatiM, as the Iwisis of all reasoning, that there 
.Hi\' twv» domain^ ot existence and phenomena, the mental or 
>piri:uaK and tht* material or physical. It should be held as 
a lundamfiital idoa that there are two forces in the univeive, 
(he nii-ntjil or >j)i ritual, and the material or physical, and that 
tiio tw(» are radically and os.sentially separate and different, 
and that aw can ui»t U^ resolved into the other or evolved 
i>ut of it. Also, that the phenomena produced by mind can 
not Ik; produced by physical force, and that there are phe- 
nomena in the universe that can not be produced by port- 
ical i'orce, and can l>e proiluceil by mind fuone. And above 
it should lie held fjrth as a regulative thought, not to be 
lost >ight of for one moment, that the only spontaneous, self- 
at-ling, self- regulating, self controlling force in the universe, 
the only spontaneous, self-acting, self- regulating, self-controll- 
ing, efficient cause in the universe, is mind. 

it must l^e insisted on as a truth that can not be denied, 
and that must Ix' a fundamental idea in all reasoning on this 
topic, that the primordial constitution of matter and force de- 
gi the pn'-existence of mind anterior to any existence 
and force, to give to them this conatitution, or to 
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create them. That the primordial constitution of matter and 
force is ah^ohitely unthinkable without such a ground and 
baftis. That the coursie of evolution is a path along which 
mind must necessarily have traveled, and that it is afijolutely 
inconceivable without the pre-existence and the originating, 
planning, regulating and controlling energy of mind. That 
the present order of things is unthinkable and alwolutely im- 
possible without the originating, controlling and regulating 
energy of mind. The primordial constitution of matter an<l 
force IS radiant with the light of intelligence, for in it are re- 
alized some of the most exalted conceptions of renson. The 
course of evolution is a path illuminated by the light of rea- 
fion, for it can be construed only by the most exalted ideas of 
reason, and it must have been constructed by reason, realizing 
in its actions these highest and most abstract ideas of reason. 
The present order of things is dazzlingly luminous with reason 
and thought, for the highest conception of reason concerning 
every department of science, and concerning order, system 
harmony, beauty, wisdom and beneficence, are displayed in it. 
The primordial constitution of matter and force did not ori- 
ginate, as is claimed by the materialist, in a chaos of blind, 
insensate matter and blind, irrational force — in an unconceiv- 
able, unthinkable, nondescript state of things in which even 
the existence of matter and force is inconceivable and un- 
thinkable. Nor was the course of evolution an aimless, pur- 
poseless, unintelligent onward sweeping of blind, irrational 
matter and force. It can only be proved te be such by show- 
ing that it was incoherent, disorderly and incapable of being 
construed or understood by intelligence. Nor is the present 
order of things an aimless happenmg of the fatal necessities 
of blind, irrational matter and force. If mind did not con- 
struct the primordial constitution of things, and the course 
of evolution, and the present order of things, they can not bo 
construed by mind; and if the ideas of reason are not real- 
ized in them, they can not be understood or studied or sys- 
tematized by reason, and all science and knowledge is a chi- 
mera. Science is a classifying the facts and phenomena of 
nature by ideal conceptions, by ideas of reason, and if the 
facts and phenomena of nature have not been constructed 
on and by such ideas, and if they are not realized in them l)y 
mind, then all such study and understanding and classification 
of nature is impossible, and science is a delusion. 

These cardinal religious ideas are susceptible of two lines of 
proof, the a priorif or the necessities arising out of the idea of 
God as Creator, Ruler and Judge of tlie universe ; and the 
a fotleriori^ or the proof based on man's wants and nature. 
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character between acts. In his system of atheistic evolution 
of blind matter and force he has no hsiaiH for moral quality or 
dcs<Tt in n(;tion. All that man needs to do is to .^tudy the 
ou'Toings of nature in time-succession, and cheat blind matter 
and force out of all the enjoyment he can get, and if ho <loes 
what relijrion wouhl pronounce to be wrong th(»rc is no In- 
telligent Ruler, Ju«lge and Executive. Then tliis idea of (mkI 
is not only the Ixisis, but the only possible Iwisis for any i<K*a 
of moral desert or qualitv in character and conduct, and it 
alone renders morality, law and government a right and a 
necessity. 

The idea of God guarantees the itleas of pniycr, praise 
and worship and answer to prayer. The relatiim of G<m1 to 
all create<l intelligt^nces, as an Infinitely Powerful, Wise, 
Good and Holy Being, the Creator, Kuler, and Judge; of all 
int4»lligences, and their Father in heaven, renders ])rayer and 
praise a duty on their part. They owe to him awe, venera- 
tion, gratitude, obedience, devotion and love, and these emo- 
tions should be expressed in prayer, praise and worship. He 
is the source of all good, and it is the duty of all intelligences 
to praise and thank him for all blessings, and ask from hin) 
those blessings that he alone (^an be^stow. God can justly 
bestow blessings on those who discharge these duties, that he 
can not justly give to those who do not. He can and must 
Buikc blessings contingent on the discharge of these dutit^s, 
or nn prayer. Answer to prayer is not a violation of the 
perfi^^t order of nature, nor an interference with the ixMfrct 
onler of nature, but is a nwessary part of that perfect order, 
and essential to the i)erfection of an order of intelligent na- 
ture, in w*hich a mond relation exists Ixjtween a Creator, 
Kuler and Father (»f intelligences and his creatures. 

The idea of Gcxl as an Infinite Father in heaven, uifinite 
in wisdom, jwwer and g<K)dness, guarantees the idea of prov- 
idence or a prntecting care over his ereatures. His wisdom 
and power rend<T such care iK)ssible, liis goodness would 
prompt it, and liis relation to them as their Father in heaven, 
n^mlers the exercise of such })rovide!itial care a nei'essity. 
8ueh providence is not a violation of the jHjrfect order of 
nature, or an interference with it, but it is an <»ssential part 
of such perfect order of nature, and necessar}' to the i)erfec- 
tion of the liighest part of nature, moral and spiritual nature. 

Wlien the atheist objects to pniyer, answer to prayer, and 
proviilcnce, as a violation of the ix'rfecrt order of nature, he 
tegs the whole question. He must prove that nature can 
be, or is jwi-fect without these ideas. On the contrary, the 
idea of God as Creator, Kuler, and Judge and Father in 
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hetiwn« renders these ideas absolutely necessary to the ])e^ 
tlx'ciiHi ot* nature. Thev can be invalidated only br destroy- 
t:t^ rluit tuuilaiueutiU idea. The intention of Tyndall*^ fiunous 
(^nvvr test wus to undermine this ba^is idea of religion, the 
c\>cvuvv i^f G\.xi. If the bninches of the tree were cut <^ 
;lu* wortitU's^^ trunk would soon be cut down. 

Uhe ivle* of Ii^hI as the Creator, Ruler, Judge and Father 
iu h^'uv^'u of hU ititeUigenoe:?, guarantees the validity of the 
i«:oa v^f r^*v elation, and renders revelation not only probable 
:i:'^; ^\^ble. but an absolute necessity. Beveladou is a 
r.ovr;^:^ as luaii is constituted. Man is a worshiping, as 
^'^Qi^'iiiutllv a Hor^hipiug being, as he is a rational or sucial 
Ivi:;^. He Uxvmes like the Being he worships. Religion 
U i:*v» r^'cuant element in morals and conduct. Then man 
riiU5iC have a pure object of worship and a pure religion. He 
v-Ai! not dis\.vver or devise such an object of wonship or 
s^;ioU a svsxeni v*f rvligion. God's existence and natural at- 
tnout-v"^ art' vliAvwrable by human reason, but the perfeo- 
:;ott ^^r* his moral attributes is not discoverable by reason. 
Ma:x :s tm^vrttvt and impure. He has never been able to 
(-:iutvi^^:e lumselt' frv^m the thralldom of impure systems 
of rt'lij:uHi. 

Not a iait^aace on earth contains words that express the 
A'hptural iolesis of hv^Uness and abhorrence of sin, except those 
iu wliich the 5vTip:ures were given, or into which they have 
be\'u sraiKNlaCixl. Auvl iu the case of translation, it takes 
ic^vivrauons to elevate a Wk>rd so as to express these ideas, 
rti^-s^' accnbuU's of Gvvl are the ones that man must know 
to Iv jiavtxl ti\:u sin. Hence Goil must reveal himself, and 
rx'veal a pure i\*lii:i«»a. Man needs this revelation of God as 
an ^4»Kvt of aspira:iou and devotion, a model, a lifting and 
I'xj^iulius: jv»uT iu Ute and s^nil. He needs a revelation of 
truth iu r\'U^ivHi as a staiuianl ot^ right and wrong, and guiile 
ill duty, and rule of life, and the idea that it is a revelation 
frv>:ii IivhI, !is a S5uiv:iv»n to it. to give to it authority. He 
ut\\is this as an obj^vtive stand:urvl of teaching in monds and 

JNiid \UK^ of xiw wisest of ancients, "The utmost that man 
i*:in dv» is to attiibuto to the iteing he worships his own iiu- 
|vruvtiv»us and inipuriiit's, niagnitieii to infinity it may be, 
aiul then Uvauio uv»rk» bv their retlex action on his nature, 
as he wv>rslu|Vi tluiu.* Then, the idesi of God and man's 
ivustitutioii sTuanuitet^ the validity of the idea of revelation. 
Ivevchition is not a vi\'Iation of the perfect order of nature, 
nor an inierferx^nvv with the iH?rtV\'t onler of nature, nor a 
su>}H.'usiou of the |iert'ivc onler of nature, but it is a part, 
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a necessary part, of this perfect order of nature, a part 
necessary to its perfei^tion, rendered necessary to its perfec- 
tion bv the relation God susUiins to man as his Creator, 
Ruler, Judge and Father in heaven. 

It has been objected, sometimes, that a revelation from 
such a being as God would be overjwwering in its influence 
on man and would destroy his individuality, and be enslav- 
ing in its influence, overpowering his reiuiion and will. If 
given by inspiration of chosen men, it would have its hu- 
man, as well as its divine element, and would not. have this 
overpowering influence. If what is revealed be th<» truth, 
as it must be, if given by inspiration of God, it would ho 
elevating and purifying, as the truth in its very nature 
must be. Imparting truth, above the power of discovery 
of the person taught, is elevating and purifying, and does 
not interfere with the individuality or freedom of the j)er- 
8on taught, nor is it overpowering in its influence, if he can 
grasp it. If he can gnisp it, it is elevating and educating 
ill tendency. If he can not, it does not affect him at all, ex- 
cept to stimulate him to endeavor to understand it. Kev(;aled 
truth, then, is an educating influence of the highest possible 
character, a dynamic lifting force, starting the mind in its 
upward course, lifting and leading it ui)ward, and sustaining 
and controlling and directing it in its ui)ward course. 

The idea of God guarantees the validity of the i<lea of 
miracles, as an evidence of the superhuman origin of religion 
and revelation, and as the credentials of inspiration, and 
revelation. But before we enter hito the discussion of this 
topic, let mo define what we mean by ** natural," "sujht- 
natural" and a '* miracle," for no subject has be(»n more 
befogged and bemuddled, than this questi(m of miracles. The 
term "nature" has general meanings, and also restricted or 
technical meanings. In its general or broadest sense, it in- 
cludes all being, and there is nothing supernatural. 

I. It includes Deity himself, ** Partakers of the Divine 
nature." — ^Paul. Then there is Divine nature. 

II. It includes angelic nature. " lie took not the nature 
of angeb." — Hebrew letter. There is an angelic nature. 

III. It includes human nature. ''He took on hirn the seed 
of Abraham." — Hebrew letter. There is a human nature. 

IV. It includes animal nature. 

V. It includes physical nature. 

Then we make other divisions, animate nature and inani- 
mate nature. Organic nature and inorganic nature. Mental 
or rational nature and irrational nature. These divisions are 
someliines difficult to make. Taking the distinction between 
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matter and force, we have dynamic nature and material na- 
ture. Then the question arises, How shall we divide dynamic 
nature t Shall we have vital force and physical force ? Where 
shall we place vegetable life or f(»rce 'i Shall we liave spirit- 
ual or mental force or nature, psychical or aninud force ur 
nature, vegetable force and physical force ? AVhere shall we 
place animal life? Is it distinct from mind or mental force? 
.Shall we have two kinds of mental force, spiritual or rational, 
and psychical or mere animal undei*standing ? Shall we place 
vegetable life in physiwd force? Or shall we distinguish he- 
tween physical force and vital force, and then divule vital 
force into vegetable, animal or psychical, and rational or 
spiritual? Then in its broadest sense the term " natui*e" in- 
cludes all being. Spiritual nature includes all spirit. Dy- 
namic nature includes all force. Material nature includes 
all matter. 

Sometimes the term nature is used as the correlative of 
man, especially of his rational or spiritual nature, as when 
we say man is lord of natui'e or he studies nature. Again 
it includes man, animal and physical nature, or num, animals 
and physical force and matter; and then man is a |)art uf 
imture. There is a menUil or a spiritual nature, and a phys- 
ical nature ; and in this use of nature, man's entire nature 
is a jxirt of nature. Is'ature is useil in this latter sense, I 
apprehend, when we sny a miracle is su})ernatural, or a phe 
nomenon produced by supernatund power. We mean that 
it is produced by an intelligence above man. It is not pro- 
duced by matter and pliysicid foi*ce or man; which is all we 
include in nature, in this u^eof the term nature. The natural 
includes matter, physical force and man, and all they pro<luce. 
The sujwrnatural incUides all that is above them, or all in- 
telligence above man and physical nature, and all that is 
produced by such inLeliigence. I confess I do not like the 
lerm "supernatural," for it is liable to be misunderstocxi. 
In one sense, an event may be supernatund. It may Ikj su- 
pernatural in the alwve tcchniad or restricted sense. In the 
general or broad use of the term, nature, it is not super- 
natmid and no event can be. 

We can very often get a better insight into the meaning of 
words, by tracing their history ; we learn what they mean in 
certain uses of tTiem, by learning how they come to be so 
used. Let us endeavor to trace, in this way, the application 
and use of the terms "natural" and "supernatural," in con- 
nection with religion, esj[K'cially in connection with miracles 
and revelation. The Scriptures teach that God created the 
n)atter of the earth and the forces manifested in it. He ere- 
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ated matter, physical force, vegetable and animal existences, 
and man; and placed man over his works', as lord of creation. 
Creation was then complete, and matter, pliysical force, vege- 
tahle and animal existences and man constituted the system of 
nature. It is in this sense that the term nature is used, and 
all thia is called natural. After man sinned he needed revela- 
tion, a revealed religion. This was given by direct revelation 
through angels, or through inspired men. All such revela- 
tion and inspiration, and the phenomena in attestation of it, 
were called supernatural. Then in this application of the 
term natural, it included all that mere physical nature, or 
man, or man using physical nature, could do, or did. The 
supernatural included all that was done by other intelligences 
than man. Natural existences are matter, i)hy?ici\l force?, 
vegetable and animal existences and man. Natural phe- 
nomena include all that matter, physical force or man can do. 
Supernatural existences include all other intelligences than 
man. Supernatural phenomena include all phenomena pro- 
duced by anv other intelligence than man. The spirits of 
dead men vmi the phenomena produced by them, angels and 
the phenomena produced by them, and Divinity and the 
phenomena pro<luced by Divinity (aside from what is pnwluced 
through the operation of nature as defined above), arc all in- 
cluded in the sujieniatural. 

Then the term miracle includes all phenomena produced by 
other intelligences than man, as he lives here in this world, 
or as he exists before death; such as revelation, inspiration 
and the phenomena produced by such intelligences in connec- 
tion with revelation and inspiration, and in attestation of Ihem. 
The Greek term translated miracle, literally means a sign, 
and when ased as it is* in the passages where it Ls tran.*<latc(l 
miracle, it means a sign of the presence and activity of another 
intelligence than man. The intelligences were generally 
above man, but not necessarily so, for the spirits of dead men 
were included among them. The phenomena were gencnilly 
above what man could do, but not necessarily so. If uncon- 
nected with man's agency or instrumentality, it need only be 
above what physical nature could do — the work of intellig<'nce, 
and need not be above what man could do. If connected 
with man's agency or instrumentality, it must be above what 
he could do. It was usually wonderful and strange^ but 
gratifying mere wonder and love of the marvelous and strange 
was no part of the object of miracles. Paul condemned mere 
wonder-wori^ing and a mere gratification of the love of the 
marvelous. The miracle was generally of a grand, exalted 
and divine character, but not necessarily or always eo^ «& vW 
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miracle of Rilaams aa«, and the drowohig of the smine^ dew^ 
Iv show. It wiL-i generally 1)eneficial, but not always 30. The 
cursinjr of the Ixirreu fig tree was not- The miracle was 
generally luselul, and intended! to be always go, but men 
could pervert the jK>wer and abuse it, as did the men »peak- 
in<r with ton true? in the CVirinthian church. The one €>5en- 
tial cliaracteri.'Stic was that it l>e a sign «jf the presence awl 
activity of another intelligence than man. All such phe- 
nomena, and the int<?lligence producing them, were includetl 
in the term supernatural. 

The query still stands unanswered, however. If we accept 
the al)ovc technical use of the terms, natural and super- 
natural in defining a miracle, how can we distinguish between 
the natural and the sn|X?matural? How can we tell when an 
event L? alwve matter, physical force, and man, and produced 
by an intelligence alnive these de|>artments of nature? Peri- 
haps we can not Ijetter accomplisli this, than by an examina- 
tion of the meaning and nature of miracles. A miracle is not 
a violation of the onler or laws of nature, nor a interference 
with them, nor a sus|K'nsion of them. Nor is an event a 
miracle l)ecause human exj)eriem*e has never met with it he- 
fore. Nor is a thing a miracle because it never occurred 
lK»rore. Nor becau>e it is wonderful. Nor is a thing a mir- 
acle because we do not understand its oiuse. Nor must an 
event lie without a wiuse in order to be a miracle. Nor must 
it be without second cause or menas to l>e a miracle. Nor 
would a knowledge of the cause of an event strip it of its 
miraculous character. Nor is it. necessary that an event be 
alM)ve human j)ower to \ye a minicle. We may know how a 
thing may Ix? done and yet it be a miracle. It may be pcr- 
foruKHl through second causes and be a miracle. It may be 
within the |)ower of man and be a miracle. It might he. a 
common or ordinar>' occurrence and be a miracle. AVhat, 
tlieu, are the characteristics of a miracle? 

I. It must be above the power of mere physical nature. 
This alone does not constitute a miracle. Man's works are 
al)ove mere physicjd nature, but thev are not miraculous. 

II. It is generally out of the usual course of things. This 
diH^s not make an event a miracle, for an event might be cus- 
tomary and usual, anil yet be a minide. 

III. It must, in s«)nie wav, l>e evidently the work of intelli- 
gence antl volition, either by its being declaretl to be such by 
the higher |>ower pro«hicing it, or by its being wrought in 
accordance with the proplRvy or command of some one. 

IV. 11' perlbrmed by man, or if he be the agent or iustru- 
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ment in performing it, it must be above what man himself 
can do, or what he can accomplish, using the forces of nature. 

V. Then a miracle is an act performed by some other in- 
telligence than man, and generally superior to man. 

Vi. It may be a direct act, without the use of second 
causes or means, but it is not necessarily such an act. Be- 
cause we can not see the second causes we can not deny their 
use. Nor should we assume that there are no second causes. 
Alx)ve all, we should not assume that a miracle is an event 
without a cause. Nor allow opponents of miracles to attach 
such an absurd characteristic to them. Huxley is guilty of 
gross ignorance, or gross unfairness, in attaching to miracles 
such a characteristic. If the event be above physical nature, 
as a cause, and unconnected with man's instrumentality, an(l 
evidently the work of intelligence; or if connected with man's 
instrumentality, if it be above the power of man, or his jwwer 
using physical nature, it is a mirai*le. It must obviously he 
the work of intelligence, and has a cause, an intelligent 
cause. 

VII. AVe have sai<l that it is not necessary that an event 
be unusual or strange to be a miracle, although mirackis were 
of that character. The scriptural meaning of a miracle is a 
sign — a sign of the presence or activity of an intelligence dis- 
tinct from and usually superior to man. Hence, if angels or 
G(hI were to perform acts or produce ])henomena, such as are 
called miracles or signs in the Scriptures, every hour, it would 
not destroy their miniculous character, because they were cus- 
tomary. They would still be signs of the presence and activ- 
ity of an intelligence distinct from man and superior to him. 

Vin. Then an intelligence, separate and di-stinct from 
man,' may intervene in the ojK^nitions of nature, just as man 
does, to accomplish what mere physical nature alone can not 
do. Then an event unconnected with human a;^oncy and 
obviously al>ove the jxiwer of mere physiwd nature, because 
the work of intelligence is a miracle. The e.'i^ential charac- 
teristic proving that it is above mere physical nature, is that 
it is obviously the work of intelligence. It is a minicle be- 
cause the work of intelligence, and some other intelligence 
than man. 

IX. An intelligence distinct from man may, in connection 
with man, intervene in the operations of nature, and by using 
the powers of nature as man does, accomplish what mere 
physical nature can not do, or what man can not do, or what 
man, using physical nature, can not do. The essential char- 
acteristic in tnis case is, that it must obviously be the work 
of iutelligenoe, and above what physical nature can do, or 
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X[[. Na'iir- is J '.vMoal. human an»l superluiman, and in 
t-;'- ':i[K r':.:ri;:iri -ai.- have ih^ <iivine. If we include all na- 
tiir-. a u:ir.i*!»' i* ii-t -iii»-niarural: it is super-physical and 
*!i|i*rh'i?nn!i. \*\n n -t siiiMT-iinirolio i»r super-* li vine. 

XIII. riii-n a ni:r:iil»- i* an iioi-urrence that is a .sipTi of the 
si'-tiviiy ciiiil pr»— iiir- nf an intolliirenre distinct fmm man. 
Ir may Ik* iinriii-diut.- 'ir without human ajrency, or niedi;ite, 
or thrnii''h Iniiiinii riL'^nrv. When it ociMirs at the won! or 
pr')jih«iy or thp-UL^li th" aL^'Ury of man, it is an evi«lence tliat 
\u: hii- .'Up»:rhuiiian aid. Miracles are the credentials of 
iii-piiaiiuii ami nvilaii«»n. yh-u never have accepted any 
thin;: a* iii>plratii»n and revelation, or regarde<i a man as 
in^pind without mirarh-s, as creilentials. If su]>erhunian 
ori;riii or aid is claimed, minu'lcs are demanded a» the evi- 
(hrhcc or cndi-nlials. 

The old th«olo;:ian< thou;rht a miracle must not only 1^ out 
of ]»o\vrM- of man and jiiiysical nature to be unique and evi- 
di-ntly of superhuman onji:in, but it must be a sit^ix^iision of 
ihc order of nature, or a violatiim of the onler of nature, and 
without a <'aus<», nr at least uiic<mnected with known caus<\«« or 
the ord<*r of nature. The >kcpti(^ accepts thes»e characteristics, 
and otlen exa;;;^erates them, and tlien ap]Kmls to the uniforni- 
"fiture to prove that no such events can occur. He 
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also appeals to the fact that the laws and order of nature are 
the work of a perfect beinpr, and must h^ perfect. Hence, a 
miracle is a violation of this perfect order, and an interference 
with its perfection, or a confession that the order was not per- 
fect at first. He appeals to the j)erfection of the order of 
nature to show that a miracle, as defined by old theologians, 
is an impossibility. 

I have attempted to remove the objections of the skeptic, 
by removing the objectionable characteristics that he and the 
old theologians have attjiched to then). I have attempted to 
make them a j)art of the pcirfect system of nature — the a}v 
pearance of a hi^^'her jmrt of nature. The only question now 
is, Have I accomplLshed this and avoided strij)ping miracles 
of characteristics that they actually i)ossess, and that are es- 
sential to the accomjdishment of their j)urpose — a sign of the 
presence and activity of another intelligence than man? 
Have I stripj[x»d miracles of essential characteristics, and low- 
ered them to the level of ordinary event*<? Have I included 
all that is Cissential to them, and to their ))uri)ose, whih^ 
attempting to strip them of excrescences that theologians and 
skeptics have attached to them? 

I have reache<l these conclusions: When used in defining 
a miracle, the word natural includes physical force, matter 
and man, and what they can produce. The t(?rm suixTnatu- 
ral includes intelligences above man and phenomena produced 
by them. It would be well to <lrop this technical use of these 
words, tor it most invariably leads to confusion. We can dis- 
tinguish between a miraculous (^vcnt and one that is not by 
these characteristics. If unconnected with nuuTs agency or 
instrumentality, it nuist he alK)ve mere physical force; or mat- 
ter. The characteristic determining this is, it is undeniably 
the work of an int(?llig<?nce — some other intelligence than man. 
If performed in connection with man, through his agency or 
instrumentality, it ma*t l>e undeniably alK)ve the j)()wer oi* 
physical nature, and alK)ve the j)ower of man using physical 
nature. It must be the work of an intellig(»nce other than 
man. One difficulty, then, will be to show that the event 
was not performed through man's instrumentality. l)eeei)tion" 
and trickery must be guarded against, ^lany of the mi nicies 
of spiritualism are evidently the work of intelligence, and 
above mere physical nature; but they are jierlbrmed by the 
medium unconsciously, especially wIhmi the nKHiium is in an 
abnormal condition. When performed through the agency 
or instrumentality of man, we have to detCTmine again that 
the event is above the power of physical nature, lis being 
undeniably the work of intelligence will do this. Then comes 
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the mf»-t 'lifficuli ia*k- Wr have i'> iJeTemmie wbethrr it bi 

ji 1 • • V e tin: J 1 1 \\— r ' »i' I ! 1 : 1 n ' 'F ] I > J »•• w r r ii.-i Ti J ; -h y-ic-nl :vjX uk. 
Fir- 1 we h:tvt- ^. iriiarl :;jaiij-: fr.iu-i ar;'i i^r^itTi-n. aiid know 
lii:i: ilj': frVi-iii iraii>j»irei. iiL-i ja>i wi^^: iriLi^jiireij. Delu- 
sii.ii :iii«j t:x:i;.'j».'ra:i'iii iiii:>i lit- iruiiri^i zij-;*!!.*:. ILivio^' 
l»-:irii'-.I i!i" «-x:ifi |ir"|i 'r;i.j:i? 'f i:if cvriji, :i::.i liiai ii i." ilic 
W'lrk "'f iiii'-lli:.''.-!!*-*:-, tli'>ii tilt- 'j;i'>:l ■!. arl-e*. Wha: cau maa 
ti'i. aril wli:il can lie ilo u-iiij ii\-r ]» *'-^-rT^ f }»hv*iixil liatun-? 
H»-n.' is a:niilii-r [•r«»lil"in : L>«» we k:i.'W ;:ie limi: ■•!' man's 
j»»\'T in U;iii ii'iriiial an<i :i!':ivri:«:ii ^^lai-.f^?" Hriv L* "Sie 
s«>iirL-e orirnur in ^i>iriiuali>!ii. Snue "i' iL» ji.K'ii'^mfua actu- 
ally iraii^pin*. Tl u-y are ihi* wurk *»f an inu-iliirrnce. aaJ 
tlu-v an.' r«lraii'^c' and WDii.l.-rf.il. lieih-e ihov e«»iK-ludf iluvare 
aU»\'»' man*:- j>«>w»r, and the wtnk ••! aii i:it -iriTvii -e otlierlhan 
in.iM ; wh-n thoy an- the witrk ut' ni;in. thi.- luiiiium isi an ab- 
n-r!i.:il *ialf. Thvv have n«»t K-.irniMi and di-tiiit^i the liiiiit 
<•!' :ii:i:r.« ]H>wt'r in an ahn<innal v 'UdiiiMii. 

T:i»-n an evtmi un«.'i»nnc-ft<ti with man's aii^ncy or iiistru- 
ni-;i::ili:v, and c-vidt-ntlv tin.' wurk of inlt.'ili:.'rniv. is a miru-le 
f»r tlh- *i'j:i ijt' thi.' prcM-nct* and arlivily t»t* Minu- otht-r inielli- 
L''-:i«-e than man. An «;*vont |K*rtorniod in c-onnecii"Ti wi't 
man's aL't.*:icv ur insiruincnialiiv L< a niirai-Iv if iiniit:ui:il»ly 
li." w -rk tir' an ini lliL'en.v, and undi-niahly ah pvc the p»wrr 
• ►: j»!iysi«*al natun-, and aiwve the |x»wlt uf man usiu^ plivr 
i.*»i naaire. It i- a -iirn of the prejenoe and aotiviiy of^'iiie 
o:..i r iiit IliLTinr,' than man. 

We h ive -hown that the existence of G'xl guar.intiixi the 
validity «»f rovriati'^n ami inspinition. The existence of tbe 
e i.iM' v'f miracle* is i:naranteed hy the existence of (iotl; :"»'! 
a- a no^esKiry riin>t^juence the |)o.s5?iljility of minicle:*, tor it 
^:ive- the liiL'lur intcllijrence needetl a.s the canse of mirai-lw. 
li L'uarantevs. als-*, the validitv of this idea <>f mi rai -les, ti»r 
revtiaiion in-in;: a nece-sity, if God exi>ls ju* our rather lu 
luaviMi, then miracles are necessiirv iis the evidence and ere- 
deniials of rcvelati »n and inspiration. 

Tne iundaniiMiial error of tlie niaterialLst, and the source of 
all f)ther (;rrors is, that he overlo.>kj? entirely the mental and 
spiritual world and its phenomena, lie entirely ignores ami 
refuses to inv<>ti;^ate or accept the phenomena of the mental 
and spiritual world, and thus violates all inductive pliiK*?>- 
phy, which he claims to take iis his guide. He contoumt 
these (•ntir4'Iydistin(rt and radically dissimilar j)henomcna, and 
jwrsislsiu drag;:ing down the montiil and spiritual worM toa 
level with the nnilerial world, and niertres it into, or hurits il 
up in the material wt)rld. lie lays down a.s the ohject o( all 
■<^lv. fiiidthosum of all wi-sthmi^ that we study tlie onguiug:} 
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of physical ualuro in tiiue-snccession, and tli«u accommodate 
our lives to what we thus learn. But such a philosophy is 
most false and pernicious. Man does not progress by abject 
submission to the ongoing of physical nature. Man progresses 
as he Iciims the operations of nature, and intervenes in them, 
aud controls them, and renders them submissive to himself; 
and not its he obeys them. Man's progress is not measured 
by his obedience to physical nature, but by his subjecting 
physical nature, and making it obey liin). The less he inter- 
feres with, and controvenes the ongoings of physical nature, 
the more degnwled he is. What the atheist presents as the 
highest end of man's nature and effort, would degrade him to 
the level of the brute, that is absolutely submissive to the 
ongoings of physical nature. It is a fatal error of the atheist 
that he makes the Liws and ongoings of physical nature so 
aacred, that they can not he modified for the higher world — 
the mental and spiritual world. They make mind the slave 
of matter, instejid of making matter the servant of mind. 
The material world was made for man, and not man for the 
material world. Man can intervene in the operations of na- 
ture, and modify the processes of matter and physical force, 
and render them subservient to his uses and nee(U. Higher 
intelligences can to a higher degree than man, and God can 
to an al)solute degree, limited only by the moral necessities 
and perfections of his being. All the objections and analo- 
gies of the materialist are taken from the physical world, en- 
tirely dissimilar to the spiritual world, and entirely below it. 
If the advocates of these great religious ideas exix).se, as they 
always should, this fallacy of the materialist, and set to one 
side the sophistries based on it, there will not be an objection 
to these ideas left. 

Then in the investigation of tliese great religious ideas, we 
have man's moral and religions nature as the data, and the 
only data, by means of which they can be investigated. 
Man has a moral, rational, and religious nature, and from the 
earliest dawn of human experience, in nine hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine crises out 
of every million, man's rational, moral, and religious nature 
has given him as its catholic ideas, its universal affirmations, 
its most invariable intuitions, these cardinal, religious ideas. 
In settling the validity of these catholic, religious ideas, we use 
the analogies of the parental relation, and government, of the 
ruler and subject, and man's social relations and educational 
agencies and their appliances. As man has ever entered into 
these relations as the highest use and acliievemant of his 
highest nature, these analogies are infinitely nhjxQ those of 
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the matorial world. God, as an iuteliigcnce, sustains to u;< a 
relation that he docs not to the matorial world, anH analo- 
L'Histo the relations of the parental, p>veninientaK ?<x*ial,and 
eilucational life of man. These relatioiw and their analoinc^ 
art* gerinain to the investigjition Iwfore ii8, and the foot'* and 
laws of the physical world are utterly foreign to it. Then the 
tliots, laws, and analogies of the;?e human relations are the 
d ita, an«l the onlv data, that are relevant to an invest iinition 
whfther these c^itholic, religious ideas be valid or not. We 
|>ri»|iose now to examine man s needs, jia detemiineil by hw 
rational, moral, and religious relations, and determine, a ;w- 
' ri'iri, the validity of these catholic, rt-ligituis idea.<. In hu- 
Uui!i siviety and life, we have the par(*ntal relation, govem- 
nuMit and authority. This relation is chosen by the Scrip- 
:urt-> t.»»\\pri"S-! the perfect idea of the relation that (nxi sus- 
tains i.> us. This relation, government, and authority d«K?s 
:v^: intoricn^ with human freedom or individuality, nor is it 
« :>l;uinir. On tlie cuntrarv, it is alisoUitely nece>s?arv to the 
l-'chos: ::»^vl of the individual, and true freedom can unlv l>e 
>*.".; rk\i and maintaine<l through this relation, government, and 
:va:'v^ri:y. In all n-lations and intercourse of men, there nuL<t 

v v\>:c •.,, ..nlor, roirulation, and government. Human pi»v- 
vv..:v,t!\t d 't- n-'t intertere with human individuality or frce- 
x- ::. :-.or d v s it enslave. On the wmtniry, true freedom and 
: •/ ^rw.:.<: p^ si i*{ the indivWual can be 8ecure<l and ranin- 
•,a '. •■ -vv ;hn»u^h human governments, properly constituted 
,;'.•.. i .;;:•. .i^^^rx \. Then this intuition of divine goveniment 
;*\ livvi as v^ar Father in heaven, is entirely in acconiance 
x^'..':\ ■:ia:r< r:',:iv^v.al. moral, and religious natui-e, and Ls de- 
••a;-.uL.' >\ i:. ar.d i- its highest idea, and is necessary tn 
'i;a',r> !.uSv-t c >M. The b:u?is idea of all cimceptions of right 
;:v..l \\:^ n^. all m-Tality. all law, onler, goveniment, and ^' 
^*r:y i< the idea of CivkI as ruler and judge of men as their 
FaiiiiT in !;i*avt'n. 

Mtu intuitively divide all events into two cliLsscs, voluntary 
and iuviduiitarv, Thev ;is intuiiivelv divide all voluntary 
a 'li »!!< inti» two cla.v»es, givnl and evil, and they apply thca* 
i*ha:*:i«'teristies To voluntarv acts alone. They intuitively 
divide V'duntary acts and tlieir results into the categories (»f 
gin»d and evil, right an«l wn>ng. To voluntary acts and their 
results they intuitively attach the ideiu* an<l chanu»teri.stic^ of 
rcsiKHisibility and acnjuniabiliiy. Pannits deal thus with their 
children. Ho do government:? with subjwis. 80 do all men 

Uh each other: All language, thought, n*asoning, and sck*:- 

govemment, are bitted on these ideas. Out of 

'^— TB iiaturally the idea of retribution or reward 
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and punishment. Parents invariably deal with their children 
on this idea. So do governments with their subjects. So do 
all men with each other. These ideas of good and evil, ac- 
countability, responsibility, reward and punishment have their 
basis in the idea of God as supreme lawgiver, ruler, judge 
and executive, as our Father in heaven. Men intuitiveTy 
recognize the truth that the universe is conducted and con- 
trolled in accordance with these ideas, and that God deals 
with men in accordance with them. They are necessary ideas, 
intuitions of man's nature. These ideas, and the truth that 
they all have their basis, center and peri'ect realization in 
God, as the creator, lawgiver, ruler, judge and executive of 
the universe, are necessary to the existence of law, order, 
society, government and morality, and are demanded by the 
highest interests of each individual, and the race. We repeat 
that these ideas of God as lawgiver, ruler, judge and execu- 
tive, and of retribution by him, and of his will and authority, 
are the basis of all ideas of good and evil, right and wrong, 
reward and punishment, responsibility, accountability and 
retribution, and the sanction of all law, qrder, government 
and authority. 

Parents exercise a protecting, guarding, providential care 
over their children. Their relation to them as those who have 
brought them into being, and jis those who have superior wis- 
dom, and the power to thus protect and guard and provide 
for them, render it their duty to do so. The highest interests 
of the child demand it There Is no violation of the laws of 
nature, when a parent protects his child from injury by phys- 
ical nature. Or when he so controls the laws of nature, as to 
make them sul)servient to the interests of the child. It is 
the exercise of a higher nature, and a proper use of i)hysical 
nature. Providential care over his creatures is a neccissary part 
of the relation that God sustains to them Jis their Father. He 
brought them into being, and his wisdom, power and ability 
to protect, guard and provide for them, make such providence 
a necessary part of the relation he sustains to them. Ho no 
more violates the perfect onler of nature, wlien he exercL^os 
such providential care over us, than a parent does when he 
exercises similar providential care over a child. It is a jmrt 
of the perfect onier of nature when we include, as we should, 
all nature, intelligent nature as well as physical nature, and 
necessary to its perfection. It is but just, and a necessary 
part of the moral government of G(k1, necessary to it? perfec- 
tion, that God should exercise a c^ire over tluj obedient that 
he does not over the disobedient aud ungrateful. I^i^-'^'^^s, 
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warning. It is demanded by tlie highest interests of the 
benefited. Then prophecy is a necessary part of God*s reve- 
lation to us. It warns us of coming events and duties, pre- 
pares us for them, and cheers and sustains us in duty and 
trial. 

It is often objected that such revelation would be overpow- 
ering iu its influence, and enslaving in its tendency, if it 
came from an infinite being. It must have its human as well 
as its divine side, to be adapted to man. It must be given 
by inspiration of God, through inspired men. This brings it 
within man's reach, gives to it a human side, and saves it from 
becoming overpowering in its influence. Its divine element 
gives it sanction and authority, and its human element adapts 
it to man's capacity and nature. Miracles are a neces^sary 
part of this revelation of religious and moral truth. They 
are necessary as the credentials of inspiration and revelation. 
A miracle is a sign of the presence of a higher intelligence, 
a necessary sign and credential of inspiration by and reve- 
lation from such intelligence. Miracles are not a violation 
of the laws of nature, any more than man's use of nature 
is a violation of nature. They are a higher use of nature 
than man can make, a use by a higher intelligence, and for 
a higher purpose. Then these cardinal religious ideas of 
providence, answer to prayer, revelation, inspiration, pn)phecy 
and miracle, are a necessary part of the moral and religious 
domain of nature, the higher, moral and spiritual world, 
for which the physical world exists. They are a nccc'ssary 
part of a moral and spiritual world, in which God exists 
as the creator, lawgiver and ruler of men as their Father in 
heaven. They are not a violation of nature, but a j)art 
of nature, the highest part of nature, and the highest use 
of physical nature. Taking the moral and spiritual world 
as our bases of reasoning, and man's moral and spiritual 
nature as our standard, and we must accept these cardinal 
intuitions of our rational, moral and religious nature. 

Sacrifice as a confession of sin, and as a means of expia- 
tion and propitiation, and as an expression of gratitude, is 
universal. It is a part of all religions, and is found in all 
nations and tribes of men, and has been thus universally 
practiced in all ages. It is either the result of the consti- 
tution of man's religious nature, or of tradition from primitive 
revelation, or both. In either case its propriety and efiicacy 
IB established. In giving man a revealed religion, God would 
take this universal instinct of humanity, and by elevating and 
developing, would make it a means of religious cultivation 
and elevation. Atonement is another catholic religious idea. 
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80 also Is sacrifice as a meaDs of atonement. Infidelity has 
ever persistently clamored against tirw universal idea of all 
rcfliirions. It overlo* jks certain facts in nature and iu the moral 
world. 

Vicarious suffering is the order of nature. We came into 
being by the suffering of another. We are reared to man- 
hood l)v the vicarious toil and sacrifice of others. Moral ele- 
vatiou and progress has ever been through the vicarious self- 
sacrifice of the good and the noble. The patriot, the 
philanthropist and the martyr, have ever given themselves 
for the enslaved, the unfortunate, the helpless, and even the 
ignorant, vicious and degraded. They never receive the 
go(3d they confer on others?. The patriot and martyr never 
receive the result of their sacrifices. It accrues to others and 
generally to the ones who destroy them. The missionary and 
philanthropist who labor for the vicious and criminal, are 
per>4ecuted and slain by the ones for whom they sacrijGced 
tli(»mselvas. Then the moral elevation of the race has ever 
lK?en through the vicjirious suffering and self-sacrifice of the 
grxxl and noble, for the ignorant, fallen, degraded and unfor- 
tu'iato; and often for the vicious and ungrateful. Such is 
tho order of moral nature. This the infidel overlooks. Then 
the vicarious atonement of the Son of God is in exact accord- 
ance with the order of nature. 

Expiation, or the suffering of the good for the vicious, is 
another universal idea of religion. It Is necessary to vindi- 
cate the majesty of the government and law, and to express 
the guilt and "enormity of sin. Also to express the regard 
God has for the majesty of His government, and the inviola- 
bility of His law, and His abhorrence of sin, and to show the 
inviolability of liLs law. Also to pro<luce remorse and sorrow 
for .<iii, and to arouse the moral nature of the sinner, and to 
aj)peal to his gratitude, and secure his love and devotion, 
to the one thus suffering for him. Administrative justice, 
and not retributive justice, demands expiation. It is de- 
manded by man's needs, and not by any necessity of the 
divine nature. 

Mediation is another intuition of our nature. When we 
have injured any one dear to us, and produced alienation, we 
invariably and instinctively seek for a person of .excellent 
character, and of influence with the one we have injured, to 
act as mediator, and secure reconciliation. Man is led by de- 
votion to an exalted person, by faith in and love for a person, 
far more than by mere abstnict teaching or doctrine. Man 
needs, also, an embo<liment of doctrine, and a personal exponent 
and example of truth, especially moral and religious truth. 
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Man needs a personal object of faith, devotion, gratitude and 
love in nioral^ and religion. All revolutions and reformations 
have had such leaders, such exponents, i<uch objects of faith, 
devotion and love. Men must have them, and millions are 
led by devotion to them into the right, for every one who is 
oontroUed by abstract truth alone. AH religions have had, 
also, their incarnations, manifestations of divinity in luiiuan 
form. Such incarnation, such taking on of humanity by 
divinity, is necessary to divest religion of that* overpowering 
influence, that the infidels object to. It is needed to give man 
confidence to approach God. If this sacrifice that man needs, 
this atonement, this' expiation, this mediator, this j)ersonal 
leader, this embodiment and exponent of doctrine, this per- 
sonal object of fiiith, devotion and love, be an inojirnation or 
a manifestation of divinity in human form, these ideas are 
then made universal and absolute — they are perfected. The 
human side or element gives confidence toapproach God, and 
gives devotion and love. The divine side or element gives 
confidence in the sufficiency of the sacrifice, atonement and 
mediator. 

Forgiveness of sin is a cardinal idea of all religions, and 
sacrifice and atonement are universal as means of obtaining 
forgiveness. The skeptic objects to this idea of forgiveness of 
sin. He assures us that it is untaught by nature, and utterly 
contradicted by nature, and that it u a violation of the order of 
nature, and that it is unjust and a destruction of all justice, 
law and morality. His objections and illustrations are all 
taken from physical nature. There is physiciil law and moral 
law. If a man violates physical law the penalty always fol- 
lows, though there 1a recuperative power, and remedy in this 
case, if there is reformation. If we violate moral law, the 
penalty as certainly follows. It is of two kinds. The sub- 
jective, or that which inheres in the sin, and follows transgres- 
sion as certainly as the shadow follows the sid)stance, such as 
remorse, guilt, sense of degradation, self-reproach, injury to 
moral and spiritual nature, and the cultivation of evil habits 
and propensities. Also the objective or that inflicted by the 
|)er8on sinned against, such as the loss of the love, confidence, 
lavors and society of the persons sinned against, and the in- 
fliction of positive evil or penalty. In the case of a dis- 
obedient chdd, the parent inflicts the latter class of penalties. 
So does society and human governments. So does God also. 
The first inheres in the sin itself, and God inflicts this also. 
If a father has two children that have Ix^th (lisoln^ved him 
alike, and one is rebellious and defiant, and the other j)enit(;nt 
and wishing to reform and be restored to favor, he can not, 
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aa»l win a»>r. creac f**th alik«r. He can and mo^ remove thi 
*j--::i.'r i»rcjj:y .:.r ^f^ i-^di'^te*! l»y hini^elf, but the ^ubjei'- 
: - :.. ;-: ♦^ r^nr.- t^\ ':>y :hr rv-t*'niiel life uf the olieuder. 

Ir. l:ir r^i-irr '*vi»f^:v sL*:- :'i-i nrai«»ve the objective |)eimlty 
1 -j.-*7 : rr: rrL'.:]- q. mi: : it: sui^jeciive, the otiender must 
r*- -.!•'.>: cy :L-r riii-* »^'^*i *-^ iir^^- Then, reganling GikI as our 
Fj.tii'rr La neiLVr::. ii»r can and wiil panli>a us if we repent and 
rrr'.r^. alu nrOi-. ve :h«? •>bj<=ctive penalty, but the subjective 
wr t.^:: reni'.'ve 'joiv br Livic:: a holv life. In this !?ea<e wo 
^•■rk : 'iz >iir Siilva::- a ir>m ?in. The objection^ of the skeptic 
:•■ :r.-^>*r •.'ariinal id-ra.- "f religion are Iwsed on the laws an:l 
a:.a. ji-rs ..f ihr." why^k-ai \i.>rld I hat are utterly inapplicahie. 
H-- "Vrrl-k5 ih'e la-v-i and :iuai'»^ies of the monil and spiritual 
u rA rhar anr ai'-r.e ai-plii'able. He alsij pervert* and nii«- 
:i: .:»rs :;;-r?*r oupii:-ai ideas of relisrion. He dniL*^ the spiritual 
v, .rM •: »u:i inro the material «orld. and buries it up in the 
iiiai'.rrai world. If hi* lhe«jry «.»f the universe be true, the man 
who i.tlj^ri :i:i un:- riuiuiie. a diseased, or degra»le*l person, ur 
cur»:-s a tii-casL-. vi«Iiit-s law. and is as much a criminal :is one 
wri'. lici[«* a orimi;»a: :■• ejc:ii^ the she: if. His vic-w and ex- 
ar'i'nalioii of nat iiv i«i m-i^t defective and distorted. 

TtMi thts*^^- L'rtai i.i«i^ are not a violation of the perfect 
• •ri*.-r "t naturtr, n r patchiu;:: up of nature, but a necessary 
part, auil the .ii;^.it-^t jxirt. «'f a perfect onier of n.nture. Man 
h:i- ♦rvor attemp:eil t • tiiibHly these caniinal ideas in a system 
til nli.aiiii. wit. I 'loj'iia or truth to bt* Ixdieve*!, and worship or 
pr.iy»-r. praL-e. aiiilactS'/fad^nition and devotion, and discipline, 
or riilt- fjr comluct and lite. He hasalways given t4) this religion 
ordinance^ and au organization and ntlicers. Croverninents and 
s'K-'ivtif-s iiiu^t haveorinuiizatiou, oalinances, and officer?, thev 
are necesj^iry to tht ir efficiency, wants, and very existence. 
The <aine holds tru»* ot* religion. Ordinances aci*omplish the 
Siinie purix>'^>> in religion and emlxMly some great trutli. 
Organization is ncCL-'Ns:jry to systematic work, and officers a;* 
leaders. Then following a true inductive philosophy, and taking 
the data furnished by man's moral and religious nature, as the 
subjfrct of investigation, and its great intuitions as our stiimlanl, 
we can no more reject these caRlimil ideas of religion than we 
can gravitation or cry>tiiUization in the physical world. 
.S<Mence may elevate these great I'eligious ideas, and strip them 
of errors that man has attached to ihem, but it can not eradi- 
cate them. It nmy develop and amplify them, but it can not 
elimimite them. A man would onlv demonstrate his own folly 
who won hi reject all idea of gravitation or chemical acli >n, 
lxjcaus(* he can not find them in tlie moral and religious world. 
But his folly would l)e no greater than that of certain would- 
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be philoeophere of our own day, who reject these cardinal re- 
ligious ideas because they are not dej)Osited as a rosiduum in 
their retorts or crucible**, and they can not be weighed in their 
scule%}, or dissected with their scalpels. A true inductive philo- 
sophy would give them more certainty than the results of the 
physical world, for it is only by means of them that the results 
of the phjrsical world can be reached. 

If we have accomplished our purpose, we have shown the 
fallacy and utter lack of true philosophical method in the 
course of the materialist, and shown that by a true philosophic 
method, these great cardinal ideas of religion are verified and 
justified, and it is only by means of them that a true science of 
the universe can be constructed. Physical science witiiout 
them, no more gives us a true science of nature, than a treatise 
on anatomy would be a description of man. As in one case 
the mind, the spirit, tliat for wluch the body exists, would be 
omitted; so in the other the moral and religious element of 
nature, that for which physical nature exists, would be omitted. 
It is only the lifeless corpse, and not the living organ izati<m, 
that the materialist examines, and as the corpse decays inider 
the investigjition of the anatomist, so nature decays and rots 
under the search of the materialist into irreligion, gcnllessness, 
selfishness, brutality and crime. In science as in religion, **Tlie 
fear of the Lord is the begiiming of wisdom, and a knowledge 
of His holy will the foundation of all understanding." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Evolution and the Pebmanence of Reuoioh. 

In this, our concluding chapter, we will inquire whether the 
|)i*riii:iiH*nce of any system of religion be eoiupatible with the 
evolution ami progress claime<i bv modoni thought. All will 
ronccdo that man l)egan in a condition of child-like simplicitT, 
:iii<i iLMionmee, and that he has pro;:n'Ssed in arts, sitience, and 
oivilizatitMi. All will concede that he will continue to progres 
so long as lie makes a right use of the means of progress around 
him. What etiect will this continual progress have on the [ler- 
manonci' of Christianity or any system of religion ? Some con- 
tc'inl that tiio rosiili of this progress will be the elimination of 
all roli^non out of human life and thought. Such persons con- 
t<'inl that n*li^rion is a i)erversion of man's venenition and niar- 
vcloiiMH'^s or spirituality. The fallacy of such an a^umption 
is api»aivut, when we remember that all other intuitions or 
iliMiuMils of our nature are to be elevated, purified and ampli- 
iivMJ. But the religious element is to be eradicatwl, and we 
villi >ov no reason why, except that the wish is father to the 
thoii;rlit. They wish to get rid of the restraint of tliese great 
ii'liirious ideas. 

J II our l.'b^t chapter we demonstrated that these cardinal re- 
ligions ideas are a ntressiiry part of our nature, and the high- 
est jiart of our nature. JVogress will not change nmn's nature 
except by deveh>pnient. It will not eradiaite the regnaut 
element of man's own nature. It will only elevate, purify, 
and enlarge it. As man progresses and acquires greater 
knowlwlge and jH>\vor, he will have still greater need of the 
regulative intluenee of thL» regnant element of his nature. A^^ 
\\e increase the sjuvd of machiHery we do not dispense with 
the netMi of regulating control. We increase the necessity f«»r 
it. 

Keligion hiv* ever been the animating principle of all great 
rt^lorms, revolutions and movements of the human mind. All 
law, government, philanthropy, and exalted enthusiasm haa 
owetl itd origin to religion ; has becni based on it, and animated 
and controlled by it. It has furnished to jMwtry, painting, 
aculpture, and art, their anim itiiig princi])le and their most 
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rxnltof] tliomos. If man had been divested, in his infancy, of 
this life- giving: power, would the niee have prcxiiiccd a Oante- 
luii, a Zoro:\st(T, an Abraham, a Moses, a Solomon, a David, 
u Socmt^'s, a Plato, a Paul, a I^uther, a Howard, a Homer, a 
Dante, a Virgil, a Milton, a Locke, Newton or Bacon ? Would 
mere materialism have given us the Iliud, -Jilneid, a Paradise 
Lost, a Book of Job, a Book of Psalms, or the morality of Moses, 
Socrates, Plato, Solomon, Paul, or Christ ? The automaton — 
the caoutchouc man of Faber — is as much man as the ideal man 
of modern materialism, without moral or religious nature. If 
the anatomist were to insist on ex[x^lling from the Ixxly all 
mind, life, and spirit, as necessary to a pro{)er study of man, 
and then insist that his classified statements concerning the de- 
caying skeleton are a complete science of man, he would be 
guilty of no greater madness than is attempted by modern 
science, so-calle<l. Progress will no more eliminate religi(wi 
out of man*s nature or life and thought, than anatomy will 
eliniuiate life or the mind out of the body. As a true ircience 
of man gives to the spirit the highest and most iin]K)rtant place 
and regards the Ixxly as the servant of the mind, so does a true 
science of human progress gives to religion the highest and a 
controlling influence in the life of the race. 

There remains one more question: '*CaH any system of 
religion remain the j)ermanent religion of the race if num 
Cimtinues to progress?" Will not the nice outgrow any sys- 
tem of religion in its progress? Will not the permanence of 
any system he a barrier in the way of pn)gress? Will not 
such a system at last check human progress, at a cert:iin 
stage, and petrify it at that point? Must not man construct 
for himself new systems of religion, or at least enlarge and 
improve what he has by adding to it, as he does in scie!ice? 

Truth is of two kinds, the accidental and partial, and the 
universal and eternal. Law and religion are of three kinds : 
Negative law, or that which merely forbids what is wrong ; 
positive statutory law, which undertakers U) specify in detail 
all duty and how it is to l>e performed ; universal law, or a 
law of general truths, universally iipplicable principles. The 
first is suite<l to children and thw childhood of the race. 
The second is disciplinary in character, and is suited to youth 
and the youth of the race. The third is suited to manhood 
and the manhood of the race. 

jVlankind^an outgrow a system of negative precepts, for 
88 the child soon needs instruction and dbtcipline, and so doe.s 
the race. Man can outgrow a system of positive statutoiy 
law, just as the youth outgrows such a system of di.scii)line 
and restraint as he approaches manhood. Then systems of 
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n'liiri'ni of either of these two characters, man coiiH and 
winild out crow, in hi< pn>irre??. Man has outgrown such 
>\>tf'ins ut* hiw in relii^inn, wherever lie has progressed aiid 
advancc-^l in civiliziition and knowletljre: and he will alwavs 
«>ui.rn»w all such sy.stem.-. 

Hut a sysK-ni of gi-ucral principles, a system of universally 
and eternally applical»le truths, can not be outgrown by any 
(•nurse of progrt^ssion, no matter how vast in extent or pro- 
tract(r<l in duration. Ix?t us illustrate: In their attempts to 
develop the various sciences, men at first observed phenomena 
and recr»nled their oljservations. They speculated conceraiug 
the reason of phenomena, and suggested h^iwthesis or guesst* 
concerning the cause and reus<»ii of the phenomena. So>n, 
phenomena were observed that did not accord witli the 
hyjy)th»'sis, and it was cast to one side, and another suUii- 
tuted. Thus men discanle<l theorv after theorv, as thev out- 
grew them, until tbe great underlying j^rinciple, the gwat 
central truth, was dis(*overe<l. Then all phenomena cr}'>tal- 
lized around this centnd truth into a system, and a science 
was arranged. These grwit central truths, these universiil 
ideas, these underlying ])rinciples, man never outgrows. He 
may learn more of their scope and grasp, and the aniplitu<le 
of their application, but he never outgrows them. Man will 
never outgrow the Coi)ernican theory of the universe. He 
may learn more of its iniinite application to the boundk*:* 
sy.<tenis of the universe, through systems of systems, to in- 
finity, but he will never outgrow it. In like manner man 
will iK'ver outgrow tiie law of gravitation. He may learn 
more of its scoi>e and infinite application in the lx)Uiidless 
universe, but he will never progress l)eyond it. All man's 
sub><'(iuoiit progn^ss will lead him through M'ider and wider 
rainification<, but it will never lead him beyond them, In? his 
prognss what it may. lie can not outgrow universal truths. 
The same generalization will apply to religion. Man can 
and has outgrown systems of negative commands, or positive 
statutory laws; but he can not outgrow a system of universal 
truth or genenil [>nnciplos. A system of religion that makes 
absolute and eternal the catholic and cardinal religious idea?, 
(irnl and his attributes, creation and government hy Him, 
spiritual life and exist^*nces, good and evil, right and wrong, 
responsibility and accountability, reward and punishment, 
providiMice, prayer, and answer to prayer, revelation, inspira- 
tion, prophecy, miracle, sacrifice, atonement, expiation, me- 
diation, personal leader, embodiment and exponent of doc- 
trine in religion, object of faith, devotion and love, will be 
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universal and eternal. An incarnation will make th(se ideas 
infinite and eternal. 

If this religion contains a perfect system of reformation of 
life, or spiritual regeiieration, and forgiveness of sin, and a 
perfect system of absolute truth to be l)elieved, veneration, 
praise and worship, for a perfect object of worship, and a i)er 
iect rule for life, and comj)lete organization and ordinances, 
susceptible of imiversal application, it can not be outgrown by 
progrejis. Man may learn more of the scope and grasp of 
these universal principles, and leani to apply them better to 
iiis progress and advancement, but he will never outgrow 
them, any more than he will the universal and eternal in 
jcience. Then the question concerning Christianity, or any 
system of religion, is; Is it a system of universal and eternal 
truths? Are its principles susceptible of univei*sal and 
eternal application? If this be the case, it can not be out- 
^)wn. 

Did space permit, the author would apply these general 
[lints to Christianity, and elaborate them more fully. Hhould 
ihe present work meet with a reception that encourages him 
X) believe that good can be accomplished by his efforts, he 
will follow this work with another one, in which he will de- 
irelop what is merely suggested here. In it will be discussed 
Tiore fully than was possible in this book: What was man's 
primitive condition? Does man need a revealed religion? 
^fVhat should be its basic ideas? How should it be given and 
leveloped? Is Christianity, in its basic ideas, the religion 
nan needs? Has it been given to man as his needs and na- 
;ure demanded? What has Christianity done for man? Can 
nan outgrow Christianity? etc. These and kindred topics 
will be discussed. 

There is a line of thought that never has been presented in 
i connected view that forms one of the strongest defenses that 
an be made for the religion of Christ. AV ith the hoyye that 
16 has been instrumental in leading the reader to an apprt^- 
lension of infinite and eternal truth, and a prayer that all 
nay be made free by the truth, he bids all farewell. 
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Tyndalft Statement of Evolution HypothetU, 

We can not resist asking Tyndali, since he ha* avowed his in- 
clination tu recognize in matter all pi»se(ibilitie8 of being, and hia 
inclination to accept the tttupendoiLs liy|K>theaiii exprcd^ed in the 
4Uotati4>u from liiui: How came all the?e existences to which he 
n.'r«'r>, if oiice latent, to be changed into the potential? What 
chanjrcd what wjw merely latent into the potential? What 
chanL'esi what is potential into the actual? Accepting so stu- 
{M'n<l(>U!« an a^jsumption does not relieve, but rather increaseti tlie 
ditliculty that in still to be surmounted. 

Anthropomorphism of Scifntitts. 

Ono of the charges made by e\'olutioni8ts against the theory 
of cn>ation, is that it anthropomorphizes the Infinite Cause, or 
»S>urcc of all tilings*. The objectionable anthropomorphism is not 
in th<* thvory of creation, but in their caricature of it. A favor- 
it<* suht<Tfuge i.s to H{ieak of the theory of creation, as though it 
nr(!(.'>>arily j»ul)jecled Infinite Rea«<^n and its acts to uU the lim- 
itations, ignorantfc and imperfections of finite reas4)n. Man hast 
to search for truth and ideas, and to compare them, in his rca«)n- 
iiig, and to stu<ly out the end that is most desirable, and the plan 
that will best accomplish it, and the best means to be used. He 
often biundrrs and failf*, and has to wmtrive and toil to remedy 
it, an*l is a mere shaper or tinker, and not a maker or creator. 
It i:i tacitly assunicil, by these objectors to the theory of creation, 
that Infinite ItcaM»n is subject to the 8:ime limitations and iui- 
p«Tf<ctions. Creation is not in accordance mi th law, and can not 
Im: n»a<lr to accord with true scientific id6as. Government and 
providence l»y ihe Creator are in violation of all law and M*ien- 
ti lie order. They arc an after thought of an intelligence that failed 
in the first effort, and an atteni[)t to j>atch up a mistake. Tele- 
ology implies studying and contriving and tinkering of proi*esseis 
to meet <^ndfl that liave to l>e studied out, and toileilfor, by effort 
In this way an att(?nipt is made to load down the idea of creation 
by reason, government by the Creator, and providence with al>- 
(374) 
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surdities that will break it down and destroy it. It is a most 
unfair and unjust perversion of the idea. 

A child who does not know the alphabet, and who wante to 
read a Xanyky has to learn laboriously the alphabet, what sounds 
the letters represent, how to combine the rounds into sylla- 
bles, and the syllables into words, and words into sentences. 
He has to learn the %*arious meanings and uses of words, 
and by comparison determine the particular meaning each 
word has in each ca.**e of its use, and Dy uniting these meanings 
he reaches the thought, and by combining thoughts he reaches 
his end or object. Huxlev glances over the page, and nearly all 
the processes that the child went through so laboriously he omits 
entirely. Others he performs immediately or intuitively, and 
unconsciously to himself. It would be gross folly to say that 
because the child reaches the thought so laboriously, Huxley 
must. And it is a still more gross absurdity to assume that In- 
finite Reiison must be subject to the limitations and imperfections 
of finite reason. Infinite Reason knows immediately and abso- 
lutely, and acts accordingly. In teleology in nature, Iniinite 
Reason uses perfect means to accomplisn, infallibly, the end, 
without absolute knowledge, and without any imperfection. It 
is in accordance with law, the highei*t law, law of Infinite Rea- 
8c»n. Because ends are ajcomplished by means in creation, it 
does not follow that there is the studying, contriving and lalxn- 
ious thought there is in man's works. It is done infallibly, with 
perfect and immediate knowledge, and in accordance with the 
nighe^t law, law of absolute reason. So also government and 
providence are a necessjiry part of the highest law, law of govern- 
ment by intelligence over intelligences. They are a part of its 
perfection, and necessary to its perfection, and not a patching of 
a failure. 

Objections to Nebular Hypothefis. 

As the author has been criticised as almost insolent, and cer- 
tainly audacious in venturing to question the nebular hypothe- 
sis, he will restate his reasons: I. It is but a hypothesis, a 
ruess. II. We have not any knowledge of matter in lis primor- 
dial constitution, or initial condition, in a nebulous condition. We 
have no knowledge of matter charged by heat or any other pro- 
cess of nature, or held by any process of nature, in a gaseous 
condition, or fire-mist, for any lencth of time. Indeed, we have 
no knowledge of solids produced by any j)rocess of nature from 
what was primordially a gas. Our experience is just the con- 
trary. Gases are prod ucecl from solids. III. There is assumed 
as known, what is unknown, and can not, from the nature of the 
question, lie known. It is not known, and can not be known, 
tnat our solar system was once a nebulous cloud, or cloud of 
fiery vapor. IV. The assumption involves the impossible, con- 
tradictory and absurd. If all absolute space was ^n'rvaded by 
this fire-mist, where was the heat radiated to when it was 
cooling? If but a portion, what held this repellent mass in that 
portion of space? Why was not the heat all radiated and the 
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njasjj absolutely cold ^ind remain so during eternity ? When a|>- 
plied to the formation of our earth, it is, as we have shown, a 
mass of absurdities. It contradicts known facts. It is incon- 
sistent with the idea of the properties of the elementary sub- 
stances, an«l chemical affinity, and the idea of life ever appearing 
on our planet. It contra*licts clear laws of mechanical pressure, 
and repellent force of such repellent mass, and many other ab- 
surdities already enumerated elsewhere. For the^ reasons the 
author will at least venture to question this nebular hy|)othesi>, 
or cloudy guess. * . 

The Propaganda of Athetotic Srienti-ffs. 

While no one will object to freedom of speech and thought, or 
to the atheist and other unbelievers advocating and disseminating 
their sentiments in a proper manner, yet certain things are prac- 
ticed that are, at least, questionable as matters of taste and 
propriety, and of doubtful honesty. We have so-called scientific 
associations and societies; we have scientific lecturers and lec- 
tures; scientific authors and books; scientific series; scientific 
papers and journals; we have also literary journals and writers 
and lectures ; we have political papers and authors also. No one 
doubts that so all-j>ervading an infiuence as religion, has its bear- 
tligs on .science, literature and jwlitics, and that each of the;* 
has its relations to religion. These bearings and relations should 
be carefully studied and honestly and fearles.**ly stated. But one 
can .scarcely see the nece.'^ity tor officers and lecturers, before 
scientific associations, going clear out of their way to make 
attacks on religion, or make flings at it. Nor for their pursuing 
such a course to such an extent that .scientific associations are 
almost synonyms in the public minds with infidel propaganda. 
One can see no necessity for Tyndall and Huxley and others 
availing themselves of the eclaf of an annual presidential address 
to assail religion. One can see no necessity for a paper, claiming 
to be scientific, going clear out of its way to make an attack on 
religion, as wjis done by the only weekly that arrogates to itself 
the term "Scientific." Nor for the continued tone of .sneers and 
insults there are in some of our large dailies, whenever religion 
is referred to. A i)reacher is a "gosi>el slinger," and a church a 
"gospel shop," in the low slang of one of these corrupters of 
public morals and ta^ti'. Then the cardinal ideas of religion are 
openly assailed or covertly sneered at in nearly every ijumher. 
The worst disseminators of infidelitv to-day are some of the lead- 
ing dailies of our leading cities, and a majority of them can W 
Jnclude<l in the list. The same is true, to some extent, of sevenil 
of our literary papers and magazines. The cardinal ideas of 
Chrisiianitv are assailed, ridiculed and caricatured instorvand 
editorial and the heavier articles. Several of our literary writers 
never speak of religion, but to stab it. One well known writer 
never has a villain in his stories, but he is a priest or church 
officer, or noted member. His heroes are unbelievers. Religion 
alwavs figures im cinnl and hyiM>crisy on his pages. He is a type 
of a large class. 
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We have a large class of lecturers, literary, scientific and non- 
(lc.«tcript. jMany uf?e the advantage thus jriven, to openly assail 
or covertly ridicule or caricature rclipon, and dissominalc infi- 
delity. We have magazines calling theniM-lves j)()pnlarly scien- 
tific, that are fanatical and bigoted propiigandists of infidelity. 
AVe have international series of books called scientific, that are 
atheistic and bigotedly infidel. AVe are not questioning the 
right of these persons to entertain such sentiments, or to dissem- 
inate them, but we do question the taste and propriety, and tlie 
honesty of the way in which, it is done. When an asroeiation 
professes to be scientific, let it be such. If it is an infidel propa- 
ganda, let it avow what it is. Infidelity and bcionce air n^t 
synonymous, nor is religion an enemy to science. A mv.n ran l.e 
scientific in the truest and broadest sense, and not a^:sail religion, 
and indeed be religious, as thousands of the best scientists are 
examples. If lecturers and oflicers of such associations wish to 
assail religion, let them call their eflbrt by its right name, and 
not steal the livery of science to serve infidelity. If Proctor is 
to lecture on astronomy, let him do so, and not step away out to 
one side and wander off to deceive and insult his audience by a 
rehash of Paine's stale objections to the xxiv. chapter of Num- 
bers. If the editors of a scientific journal or a medical journal 
want to assail religion, let them honestly publish an infidel pa- 
per, and not do as several of these have done, got patronage 
under the garb of medicine or science, and then j)eddle infidelity 
under such license. When we buy a daily newspaper or a politi- 
cal journal, we do not want to be compelled to load our tables 
witn, and place before our families the baldest infidelity, and 
slang and blackguardism, in connection with the news we sup- 
posed we were purchasing. Let such men sail under their. true 
colors, and tell us what thev have for us when thev oifler their 
wares. A gentleman once had placed before him a iWAi of pickled 
pears. On looking carefully into it, he detected a drowned 
mouse. Calling his hostess to him, he said, '* Madam, I know 
that pickled pears are good. Pickled mice may be as good, or 
far iHJtter. They may ne according to your taste. I am not 
questioning the fact, or the accuracy of your taste. But as a 
matter of personal right, I must be allowed to exercise my own 
taste, when it comeii to my own eating. I prefer to have j)ickled 
mice and pickled pears served in separate dishes. Then I am al- 
lowed to exercise my undoubted right to choose what 1 will eat." 
So we say to these parties. We know that science, politics, lit- 
erature and art are good. We know that books, lectures and pa- 
pers that are really scientific or literary or political are good. 
Infidelity may be good. It may he the most excellent of all 
things, according to their taste. We question neither the taste 
nor the excellence of what they love. But as a matter of |x;rsonal 
right on our part, and honesty on theirs, we insist that they serve 
them to us in different dishes, and each under its right name. 
There is impudence in the cool, monopoly of science, and the 
terms science, and scientific, by such associations, publications 
and men. Some of our best scientists entertain no such views, 
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but the opp^ite. There are at least two sides tu the quei^titui. 
It* thfv miL'St Q-^e the terms, lot them )>re6x the proper adjectivi-s, 
an«l call th*.'Uir^lvfS aihei*tic scientific av«4*ciation!f. papery Kc- 
tur«.-rs, U>tjk> or neries. Thi- would be honest. mode>t and triu*. 
.in'l thoir p.-eacnt course is neither. It is especially arr^gani. 
w^K-n we re!nt>mb»:'r that the favorite hobbies of such men aix' 
tii-.-irie-* at ik*>t, gue**es, hypotheses in reality, llien there !•< a 
'i:irr<»w-min«JL'd bigi>try and fanaticism among scieuti!»ts, sa ^tvai 
.i< tfVcT characterized any religious bi^t. The fanatical zeal with 
V li-^h Yoiiman-* or Fiske will defend any thing connected wiiii 
• ; --e hobbic"*, the indismution thev display ti»ward» one who dart-- 
t 4ue>ti'>n them, the ^^neers of Huxley and others, in siieakiii,; 
:.!' religion an«l relijrion« i»ersons is the >ame heat that kindl<^l 
in th** opptsite party the fire? that burned Hruno and Servetus. 
It is fashionable n«>w to Mieer at priols and preachinsr, and lo 
sneer at tiie idea of their ever havinir done any po<xl, and at *'r- 
nions and the literature of prie>ts. The rostrum and lecture are 
to take the plaw of pulpit and serni(»n. The intelliireni'e «»i' 
priest", and their education aiul their place in history, will ct)n> 
pare with that of any chuss of men. Their themes. reliiri<»n. 
morality and riirhtousness. are the hij:ho*i men have ever iuvr-;- 
tijrated. Tiieir l>iH.»ks and sermons, in talent, usefulness and im- 
portance, su>tiun the s;une relation to literature that their themep^lf' 
to thou^riit. Every Sunday, all over Christendom, hundreds ai 
thousands of men, enihracinir a l:ir*re porti«»n of the talented and 
educated of tiiis •reneratioii. are jirest^nting, for the consideration 
of men, the mo-t imi>ortant and exahed themes of human tliou^'ht. 
This h:is Ix'cn the ni^^} for many hundre<l years. The work i»f the 
rostrum now set up a-* a rival, is now, and ever will be, but a^ a 
drop to the o<'ean in iiiij»ori.ince and iniluence. 

\\ hen we look at ih** hist.»ry of the world we find that strug- 
gles for rcliirii»u«i freedom were headed by bid levers and reader* 
of the Hil)le, durinjx all modern limes. Political and mental 
freedom have been t!u^ results of such struggles, and not ii^ 
cause. The history of .Switzerland, (rermany, France, Holland. 
England and the l.'nited States prove this. We owe to the l*n»i- 
estant Reformation, and not t«) infidelity, our freeilom, p^>gn'^* 
and civilization. We dosi* this thought by calling attention to 
the covert lu».stility to religion displayed in what are calle<l {wp- 
ular science primers. In some, atheism is boldly presented as 
science. In others, religion is covertly caricatured or sneered at. 
In all there is a careful ignoring of all idea of intelligeniv in l!:i' 
cause or control of the phenomena presente<l. Matter and fonv. 
natural forces ami laws, are »tudi(»usly presentcnl as the only 
cause, and all-sulKcient cause. If there is not an attempt to dis- 
prove all conniH.*tion of intelligence with the phenomena, a cart- 
ful effort is made to .show that matter and force are sufficient, and 
no intelligenctj is needed in the cause. The reader is led up fait* 
to face with the forces of nature and lell in intended atheism 
If there is recognition of creatitm, or intelligence in the orijriu 
or control of phenomena, by the author, contrary to the exj»ecia- 
***" the projectors of the series, as was the case in Quatrc- 
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fnfroA* **Ethnolo^,^ the master-spirit must administer the correc- 
tive in an atheistic appendix, as was done in tljat case. It is 
time the world demolished tliis Trojan horse, and conipelled the 
knavish Greeks concealed in it to fight in the open field under 
their true colors. 

I8 the Qodrldea an Intuition f 

If we use the term God-idea in the sense of a tendency to wor- 
ship something, an aspiration and desire for a superior being or 
beings, a recognition, in worsliip, aspirations and tendency of such 
superior being, it is a primary intuition. If we use the term as 
including a formulated theory of creation, government and wor- 
ship, it 18 not a primary intuition, but the result of a course of 
reasoning. It is an universal affirmation of reason, and an intui- 
tion in only the secondary sense, a catholic or universal idea. 

If we use the term intuition in the sense of an universal, cath- 
olic idea of reason, the Godidea is an intuition, both in the senK; 
of an aspiration or tendency to worship, and of a formal theory 
of creation, government and worship, as man's superstitions and 
religions prove. 

If we use the term intuition in the primary sense of a primary 
or immediate intuition, then the idea of God is an intuition only 
in the sense of a tendency to worship, an aspiration toward a su- 
perior beinp, and the recognition, it may be vague and indefinite, 
of the existence of such l)eing. 

But if by the term God we mean a perfect and correct idea of 
his nature and character, especialfy of his moral attributes, it 
must be the result of revelation, ft is in this sense that the re- 
ligious world use the term God, when they say the God-idea 
must be revealed. 

If the persons who dispute so much over this, would define 
clearly what they mean by intuition, and the God-idea, there 
woula be but little controversy. The dispute is the result of 
nsing words in entirely different senses. 

Involution muti always precede Evolution to render Evolution 

Possible. 

The writer has, in various ways, endeavored to arrange before 
the reader the fallacies of the evolutionist. He begins by evad- 
ing, as much as he can, of the difficulty to be met. He quietly 
ignores much, and generally the essential part. He leads the 
mind back over a long course of investigation to a choatic, neb- 
ulous beginning, and assumes all that his theory requires, and in 
the confusion of the reader or hearer this is unnoticed. He 
quietly deposits in these crudities, matter and force, all he wants 
to draw out of them. Or he confuses the mind with a multitude 
of strange phenomena, and assumes that they cover all the ele- 
ments or the problem, and assumes that his speculations on them, 
whic^ are largely assumptions, unwarranted by the phenomena, 
explain the entire case. Or he lH»gin8 and furtively and illicitly 
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Hteald, grain by grrain, during an almoet infinite time, the wbole 
chain of caui$ation. all be needs, and fui^t^ it <juietly and ftir- 
tively into the course of nature, as his necessities demand. In 
either case there is a contes^n that mere matter and force ind 
their essential properties are not a sufficient bas»is for the evolu- 
tion he cbiims. we have endeavored to show that to these con- 
ceptions other things must be added. There must be deposited 
in them other elements. The elementary snbe^tances and their 
cliiiracteristics mut^t be there. These, and the eueential pn»|ienit:» 
of matter and force, must be co-ordinated. Chemical afnnity ami 
its laws and their co-ordination must be there. There mui^t lie 
wrought out in all this the most exalted ideas of reason. Li:e 
must be deposited, and life must appropriate the matter of the 
cell or germ, and coordinate and subordinate physical force. All 
this is an involution, and not an evoluti4>n. The greater portion 
of what is called evolution is involution, and must precede erolo- 
tion to render evolution possible. From the rudimental concep- 
tion of matter and force, until we rt»ach the vegetable and aniniil 
fconns, and until the perm is ready for development, the process i« 
involution. If we concede the efficiency of the conditions that 
the evolutionist claims produce his evolution, these conditions 
must be deposited in matter and force, and the arrangement of 
matter and force into these conditions is an involution. The ev- 
olution is only seen iti the development of each individual plant 
or animal, anil in the development of varieties out of sjiecies; or 
of sj)ecies out of the primordial forms, if we concede the latter to 
l>e true. Then nearly the entire process is an involution, aiid 
this involution must precede* the evolution, before the evolution 
can be possible; and the involution must be planned, crmducted 
aiul controlled by intelligence. Intelligence alone can invoke 
the factors of the evolution, and conduct and control such a pm- 
cess of involution after it has planned it. Then a radical fallacy 
of the evolutionist is, calling the entire process an evolution, 
when nearly all of it is an involution. Anotlier is to overlook the 
fact that this involution must precede the evolution to render it 
p>ssible, and the fallacy of fallacies is to overlook the truth that 
this involution must be devised by intelligence, controlled by in- 
telligence, and conducted up to the point of evolution by intel- 
litroniv. 

Three Ways of gdting rid of the Idea of InteUigence in the Cau$e 

of Evolution. 

I. Leading the mintl back to so chaotic a conception of matter 
and force as to ci^nfuse it, and then either boldly assume or de- 
jK>sit in them all that is to l>e evolved out of them, or take refuge 
m the unknowable, and deposit in this myth all that is needed to 
prinhuH? the evolution. II. Confuse and dazzle the mind with whit 
nature can do. assuming that nature can do all this without any 
ri'lation to intelligence. III. Show what nature does in one par- 
ticular, and then spn»ad that over the universe as an explanation 
of all existence and phenomena. Tyndall and Spencer pursue 
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the firet method. Tyndall boldly assumes and depoBitn in matter 
all he wants to draw out of it. Spencer t.ikes refuge in that 
phantom, the unknowable, and places in it all he wants as ground 
for phenomena, but intelligence. That he rejects in violation of 
all reason. Darwin pursues the second method. Huxley, in his 
hite demonstration, pursued the third method. 

Measons why certain Tribes have been Pronounced Atheists. 

I. Persons making inquiry have been so ignorant of the lan- 
guage of the tribes, that querist and the one answering did not 
understand each other. II. Or they presented theological .specu- 
lation.** concerning God. and because the persons were ignorant of 
such ideas, pronouncea them atheists. III. Or they confounded 
ignorance of the one God, or the God of revelation, with atheism, 
or ignorance of all objects of worship. This is the principal cause 
of tnese tribes being called atheists. IV. Or the savage merely 
understood by the God inquired after, the deity of the tribe of 
the inquirer. * AVhen he said he knew nothing of the .God of the 
querist, the latter understood it a^ ignorance of all object ef 
worship; when the savage hud, perhaps, an elaborate system of 
worship. V. Or their religion was destitute of certain elements 
found m most religions. Perhaps it had no temples, or no priost- 
hood, or acts of worship like prayer or praise. VI. Or their 
superstition would not allow them to name or talk of their 
gods. Every atheistic tribe (supposed to be so) has been found 
to have superstition, and that the mistake arose from one of the.se 
causes. 

Another Subterfuge of Evolutionist, 

It is a very common thing with the evolutionist, when an ob- 
jection is urged to any position of his theory, to retort dogmati- 
cally that evolution does not teach or involve what is objected 
to, and often the objector is taunted with not understanding what 
he is talking about, and impudently told that he had better study 
and understand evolution oefore he ventures to urge objections 
to it. As this is never followed by a statement of what is the 
teaching of evolution, the retort is but an uncourteous evasion. 
Huxley wonders at the marvelous flexibility of the Hebrew text 
that admits of so many and so different interpretations. Students 
of evolution have far more reason to marvel at the wonderful 
flexibilitv of the unerring, inflexible records of nature, as they 
are callecl by the scientist, when each one presents a different in- 
terpretation, and often many and conflicting interpretations in 
his own writings or lectures, and each and all of them can, as ne- 
cessity demands, be rejected as not being the teaching of this in- 
flexible record, though they were presented as such. The inter- 
preter of the Hebrew text, not only denies the interpretations that 
he opposes, but he is courteous and honest enough to present 
what be thinks is the real interpretation. In this, he is more 
courteous, honest, and courageous than the evolutionist. Let 
peraoiiB criticising evolution me^t this discourteous evasion, by 
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dt^rzLSLndimr wfanu L« *ht» rptLi seactiinar of eT«>liihi*>fu and die er^kM 
r:in -*»:■< *q l>t •*xr)«''»*^l T!i.^ aTidi'>r infi-^c* a.* dae i^^ trnth. and -le 
m;iniieii hv •!t>ar:*»>v aa»l h*)Q»»stT. that critics ct>a«leiDniiie anr 
.KA:*»raeat la tliL-^ bixjc. as !!••: ;i tiiir 5C;fcceiiient of eT«>lacioD, not 
oniT denv. bu^ •LiCe whac Ls the ceicbiiix *>f evolution. 

Mittirr 'infi Fyrr^ nt}i Sfff-^xiittfni. h»U t^ke Crtatiotu of Jiimd. 

The wue bettreen the theis«t in-i the athei!<t can be presented 
thca : Tuere are exi?ten«.'ea. mineniL vi*?r»*table. aniaud. *nd ra- 
tional, now in beino:. Taer lil-i not oau.^!e theaiselvea. bat have 
:i 'irriv^i exi.'*tcn'!e. Then a:* " Ex n..M/o niAujit — »_>at of n^^thin^, 
n«jthinz cij.Ties.'' ^'kmethin^ miuc ha.Te ejiisted fi>reTer m!> their 
c:i:i.-*r, ur iijurce of their beinir. Either a aeries of existence:! 
-Jif.h a.* we hiive n-jw. exten*L» back etemallv, or ^>inethin^ ex- 
i.'j'.e'i l^t'-f'.re the -eries r.f existence* now in bein? caune into being, 
SLA their oaiL*. Every :hin;r that exist* now. i* dnite. conditioDea, 
rt>uiinj:^nz, d»*peridrnt,:ind i-erishable. NothinjithAt weaee, caused 
it-writ. Tlie tinire. tLe omtin-jrent. the ci.>ndi:ioned. the dependent, 
the f^eri-hable can ni>t be aelf-exlitent. independent, eternal, and 
•^rif-rsa-iiiinin;:. Xor cun an indnite aeries of auch exi<tenc». 
^^ j'^h a aeritr- would be an ab^uniity. and impjei&ible. Nor can an 
irifi'ii:*:* nurnlier of Mich exi*tenct^ If thes? pn>pertie^ of seh- 
'xi-t'-noe. independence, an*! aelrVusie nance be not in the indi- 
vid»i;il exi-tenc»r^. no asrgre*rati«>n can evolve out of them what i* 
not in thern. ** Kr nihilo nihihnL" Then aomethin^ self-existent, 
ind'rfrfndent. and ^elt-sa^tainin? ma«t hare eternally existed as 
trieoriifin of all that exiat:*, or there must be stjmethine absolute, 
unr;iti.v:d. iJiJc*>nditioned, and uecea^ry. that has eternally ex- 
i-ited a-s the gnjund and j^ource of the finite, conditioned, depend- 
ent, r.-ontinirent, and perL^hab> that exists^ The i^ue between 
thei>t and athei-^t is; V\'hat ia ihe necessary. abfe*olute, uncaused, 
unconditioned being or {tubstancef What is it that is the self-, 
exi-^tent, independent, «t;lf-su:»tainin^ and eternal? What is the 
{rroiind, i^jurce. origin, or cause of all existences and phenomena? 
Thi-i in the problem of problems, that determineet all systems of 
Hoieiirr^', philo:i<^)phy. and thought. The theist affirms that abso- 
luU' intefli^rence, or mind, or spirit, in the absolute, the uncondi- 
tioned, the uncaused, the nece^fsary being; that mind or spirit 
alone in s^'lf-exintent, indef»endent, self-sustaining, and eternal, 
'i'he atheist, to have an adequate basis for existences, and phe- 
nomena, and for evolution, if he be an advocate of evolution, 
must aifirm that matter and force, blind, irrational, insensate 
mutter and force, are self existent, independent, Mlf-sustaining 
and eternal — that blind, irrational, insensate matter and force 
are the unconditioned, the al><olute, the uncaused, and necessary, 
and the ground and origin of all existences and phenomena. AL^ 
that the essential properties of matter and force, are eternally in- 
herent in them. Also that the original elementary substances of 
matter are self-existent, eternal, independent, and 9elf-«ustaining, 
and that their essential characteristics are so; and that the laws 
of nature, of which he speaks, are self-existent, independent, eter- 
na\f and Helf-HUstaluiiig. Then by the action, interaction, and re- 
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action of these elementary substances and their characteristics, 
and of matter and force, and their e.*<*<ential properties on each 
other, in accordance with ttie«e laws, all existences come into be- 
ing. It is a common course of the evolutionist to begin and go 
back, through rational, animal, vegetable, and chemically ar- 
ranged matter, to mere matter and force without these. The mind 
has become bewildered by the long course, and confused by the 
chaotic cloudy thin^ called matter and force, presented for its 
consideration, and like one in the dark in a haunted house, is 
ready to believe and accept almost any thing. Tyndall asserts 
we have in these nebulous nondescripts tlie potencies of all be- 
ing. Spencer confuses the mind with sonorous phrases, such as 
heterogeneity and homogeneity, diflerentiation and integration, 
etc, and conjures a universe into being with these cabalistic words. 
L#et usy however, pause and look carefully around us, and in- 
quire whether there is not bald assumption, and assumption in 
contradiction to all reason in the starting point of the evolution- 
ist, in this primeval fog of nebula, or star-dust, or fire-mist, or what- 
ever he choses to call it. The atheist must prove: I. That 
blind,. irrational, insensate matter and force can be self-existent, 
independent, self-sustaining and eternal. 11. Prove that they 
actually and beyond a doubt are so. III. Prove that even if 
they are self-existent, independent, self-sustaining and eternal, 
they can be the origin and source of all existences and phe- 
nomena. IV. Prove that they are really and beyond doubt the 
origin and source of all existences and phenomena. It will not 
do, as is generally done, to assume that they are self-existent, 
independent and self-sustaining, for that is assuming the point at 
issue. Nor that they can be, or may be, for neither is sufficient 
basis for reasoning, and both are denied. Nor even if they are 
ffielf-existent, independent and self-sustaining, that they are the 
source of all that exists, for that is the real issue that is con- 
tested. The atheistic evolutionist must demonstrate that matter 
and force, their essential properties, the elementary substances 
of matter, and their characteristics, and what he culls the laws 
of nature, are un<loubtedly and actually self-existent, independ- 
ent, self-sustaining and eternal, antl that they actually and un- 
doubtedly are* the source of all that exists. An attempt to prove 
that matter and force are self-existent, independent, eternal and 
self-sustaining, is sometimes made thus: I. ile assumes they are 
indestructible. II. Then they will have no end of existence. 
III. Aa they will have no end of existence, they can have had no 
beginning, or they are eternal and self-existent? To this the re- 
ply is easy: I. He does not know that they are absolutely iu- 
destructibie. He only knows that he can not destroy them. 
Can he prove that higher intelligence can not destroy them ? 
II. Infinite Intelligent Power could make them indestructible by 
any power except himself. III. Because Infinite Intelligence 
made them indestructible by any power except himself, and be- 
cause he permits them to exist for ever, does not prove they are 
■elf existent. IV. Even if they were indestructible, it does not 
follow that they had no beginning, and are self-existent. 
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The reply of the theUt to the position that matter and force 
are self-oxistent, inde])enclent, self-HU«taining and eternal, is: I. 
Matter and force (unlea** we include in the term force mind-force) 
can not from their very nature and constitution be self-existent, 
independent, self-sustaining and eternal. IL Matter and force 
are subordinate agents, subordinate to mind, and created articles, 
the creations of mind. III. Blind, irrational, insensate matter 
and force can not be the source and ground of all the existence 
and phenomena that exist. Even 'if we concede that matter aud 
fbrce and their essential properties, and the original elementary 
j^i^tances, and their characteristics are self-existent, independent, 
iWu-sustaining and eternal, we have no basis or sf)urce of the 
evi)lution claimed by the evolutionist. Blind, irrational, insen- 
sate matter and force and their physical, irrational, essential 
properties, and the elementary substances of matter, and their 
physical, irrational characteristics, could not originate, start or 
control the evolution claimed by the evolutionist, and bring into 
being the existences and phenomena now in existence. 

I. Matter is not self-existent and eternal — does not have nee- 
essiry being. If we take the latest results of scientific research, 
and pass back to what it places before u« as its elementary idea 
of matter, to its primordial constitution, its primordial molecule^, 
they are of definite size and shape, and have definite character- 
istics. We can easily conceive how all this could be ditterent. 
Hence, it is not necessary and eternal, or self-existent. Hence, 
the primordial molecular constitution of matter, matter in its 
primordial constitution, does not have necessary being, and is not 
M' it-existent. II. Matter, in its primordial constitution, has a 
(K'finite number of elementary substances. These have definite 
characteristics. Each has peculiar and definite properties. Each 
h.is peculiar and definite affinities. These elementary sub- 
stances, essential properties of matter, and peculiar characteristics 
of each substance, and its affinities, are arranged in exact mathe- 
mativ'al proportions and law. All this can be conceived of as 
being different from what it is. Hence it is not necessary and 
self-existent. Then matter in its primordial constitution has not 
necessary being, and is not self-existent. If it be claimed that 
this is not the primordial constitution of matter, -will any one 
tell us what was back of it ? What could be back of it ? ' How 
could matter exist, or be thought of, without these characteris- 
tics here enumerated ? Will he describe it to us ? Can he think 
of it without these characteristics ? And if it did exist without 
them in its primordial constitution, whence came they when they 
did apjK'ar ? The same holds true of force and its properties. 
They are in its primordial condition, co-ordinated ana adjusted, 
and act in accordance with exact mathematical law in all respects. 
We can easily conceive of a diflerent arrangement. Hence this 
is not necessary and self-existent. If it be objected that this is 
not the primordial constitution of force, will the objector tell 
what it was ? How could force exist, or how can we think of it 
without such co-ordination? The present coordination is the 
onlv one that accords with reason, and the one reason would 
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give, but others are conceivable, and fortuity, which must have 
controlled, if there was no reason, could have given them. The 
one in accordance with reason obtains in the primordial consti- 
tution of force, and of matter also ; hence it is not self-existent. 

11. Matter and force are subordinate agents, subordinate t<» 
mind, created articles, the creation of mind. The most rudimental 
or elementary idea of matter that science can give us, places it 
before us in its molecular constitution, and shows that its primor- 
dial molecules have definite size, shape, and characteristics. This 
is not aelfrcxistent and necessary. It has been derived from some 
source back of it. There is co-ordination, plan, method, system, 
and law in it. These have their only conceival)le, thinkabfe 
ground in mind. Then mind was back of this primordial consti- 
tution of matter, and gave to it this first constitution, or absolute 
beginning. Matter is a subordinate agent, subordinate to mind, 
a created article, the creation of mind. In its primordial consti- 
tution matter has essential properties. These are co-ordinated in 
plan and by law. It has elementary substances. These are co- 
ordinated and arranged in accordance with mathematical propor- 
tion and law. These elementary substances have their peculiar 
characteristics. These express idea or thought. They are co-or- 
dinated and arranged in system, method, and law. This is not 
necessary. We can conceive of a different arrangement. It is not 
self-existent. But there are realized in this primordial constitu- 
tion some of the highest ideas of rea.son. It is in accordance with 
them. Fortuity of blind matter and force could not realize these 
ideas of reason in co-ordi nation, arrangement, adaptation, adjust- 
ment, law, method, system, and plan. Then matter in not self- 
existent or the result of fortuity in its primordial constitution. It 
is the creation of reason, realizing in its absolute primordial con- 
stitution ideas of reason. 

In the primordial constitution of force, its properties or charac- 
teristics are co-ordinated, arranged in method, system, and law in 
all respects — how, when, where, how long, how often, with what 
energy, in what order of succession, with what rapidity it acts. In 
this are realized some of the most exalted ideas of reason, the mcKst 
abstract ideas of pure reason. This is not self-existent, nor the 
result of fortuity. It is the result of reason that was back of the 
primordial constitution of force, and realized these ideas in suirh 
absolutely primordial constitution. Hence force is a created prod- 
uct, the creation of mind. If it be objected that this is not the 
primordial constitution of matter and force, let the objector tell 
us what was back of it? What was the primordial constitution 
of matter and force? How could matter and force exist without 
these things? Where did they come from when they appeared, for 
they are now in being? Then we present to the materialist this 
dilemma. In his most rudimental, his initial conception of matter 
and force and their essential properties, there arc realized ideas of 
reason. He can not think of matter and force without these ideas 
of reason. Then in his initial idea of matter and force in their 
absolutely primordial constitution, there mu.st he realized ideas of 
reason. Or if he eliminates thej^e ideas of rea.^oji, lie renders mat- 

33 
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ter and force unthinkable, and removes them oat of being. To 
get rid of reason and ideas of rea^ion, in the primordial coustitiH 
tiun of matter and fori^e, the materialist has to remove matter and 
force beyond thought and out of being, and reduce the univeree 
to nonentity, and begin with nothing. The moment he bringsi 
matter and force into thought or being, he brings with them ideas 
of rca:$on, that prove that they emanated from reason. Hence rea- 
S4»n must be back of matter and force to give them being and ren- 
der their existence thinkable or possible. 

Even if we concede the self-existence of blind matter and force, 
a: id their irrational physical properties, and of the essential ele- 
ments of matters and their irrational physical characteristics, we 
have no adequate origin of the evolution claimed by the evolu- 
tionists. We have no ade<juate control of the course of evolution 
or tlio present order of things. We must place in the absolute 
])eginiiing and primordial constitution co-<»rdi nation, adjustment, 
arnmgcnient, order, system method, law, plan, or we can have no 
start, no course, no result of evolution. Disorder can not evolve 
order. Unadjustment can not evolve adjustment. Absence of 
co-ordination can not evolve co-ordination. Unadaptation or for- 
tuity can not evolve adaptation. Absence of method can iu)t 
evolve method and system. Confusion can not evolve order and 
law. Aimless fortuity can not evolve plan. Chaas can not evolve 
law, plan, purjx)se, order, and syste.n. So declares common sen*. 
It is an insult to common sense to suggest such a thought; and 
yet this is the fundamental idea of atheistic evolution. To make 
evolution and development even thinkable, we must have in the 
ab-^olutely primordial constitution of matter and force, in the 
counjc of evolution and in the present onler of things, realized 
those* most exalted ideas of reason, co-ordination, order, method, 
system, law and plan. It is an insult to reason to suggest such 
development, if such Ls not the case. It is an insult to reason to 
suggest such realization of these ideas unless reason be bjick of 
such primordial constitution to rcalive them. Then to get rid of 
intelligence as the ground of evolution, the atheist has to strip 
matter and force in their constitution of every thing that renders 
evolution thinkable. And to have evolution he has to place in 
the absolute; [)rimordial ctmstitution of matter and force, chamc- 
teristics that have their only thinkable ground in mind. He in- 
sults rejison if he assumes that these characteristics have any other 
ground than reason. 

There are only three conceivable methods of oix^ration of mat- 
ter and force and their properties. Chance or fortuity. Fate or 
blind necessity. Or under control of mind. The atheist talk« 
of order, system, method and law, order of evolution, law of de 
velopment. or of nature, method of nature. He is grossly incon- 
sistent, and has no right to use one of these terms. To get rid of 
intelligence, ho empties the course of matter and force of all ide4i 
of puriKjse, end or plan, all ideas of intelligence in control of it, 
all unitizin£c ideas of reason, all connectino; links of thought are 
rejected as ocing realized in nature. We have the aimless for- 
tuity of the grapcshot, in the oi>eration of the essential properties 
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of matter and force, and the peculiar properties of elementary sub- 
Htunces, and chemical action, the actions of organs, and all na- 
ture. To have evolution and progress or development, there 
must be a change, hence these factors can not be controlled by 
fate, or they would always produce the same necessitated result. 
Evolution under fate, or blind undeviating necessity, is an al>- 
surdity. ThcQ to get evolution, we must discard this idea, and 
have change. If there is no control of reason, the blind factors 
pn»duce only chance, fortuity, aimless fortuity. It is absurd to 
talk of evolution and development and progress by the aimless 
ongtnn^ of fortuity of blind matter and force. Not only m, but 
what right has the evolutionist to use the terms law, order, 
method, system in such a grapeshot series ? How can there l)e 
creation by law, evolution by law, or in accordance with law of 
nature, order of nature, in such a grapeshot series of hapjKu- 
ftanresf All talk of law, order, system, method or of evolution or 
development or progress is an insult to c(mimon st^nne. The evo- 
lutionist empties the course of matter and force of all action or 
idea of intelligence, and then deliberately steals from the oi)era- 
tions of intelligence every term he uses in his system. The terms 
he uses and applies to his evolution are only possible in the action 
of mind. If there be not mind and reason back of matter and 
force, and controlling these onj^oings, if their (mgoings be grape- 
shot fortuities, all talk of law, order, law of evolution, law of na- 
tute, order of nature, creation by law, evolution by law, are al> 
surd. To render evolution thinkable there must be co-ordina- 
tion, arrangement, method, system, order, plan and law. All 
talk of evolution without these ideas is folly. All talk of them 
with the blind, aimless fortuitous ongoings of mere matter and 
ft)rce, asserted by the evolutionist, is folly. Alternativity, choice 
and freedom under law, is all that can be allowed and have evolu- 
tion. Grapeshot fortuity is preiwsterous as a basis for evolution. 
Co-ordination, arrangement, order, law, plan are absurdities, ex- 
cept as they are based in reason, and are the results and acts of 
reason. The evolutionist, then, has no right to the iise of these 
words, and they have no place or connection in his system. 

It is time that this was understood. It is a trick of scientists 
to speak of all idea of creation and miracle, providence and all 
religious ideas, as though they were in violation of all law, and a st*t- 
ting to one side of law, or at least capricious and lawless. The issiu' 
l)etween evolution and creation, government and providence, by a 
Creator, is not an issue l)etween law and violation of law, or law and 
hick of law : but a question as to what kind of law. If atheistic evo- 
lution be true, if matter and force be the origin of all things, there 
Ciin be law only in the lower sense of a uniform course of acting, 
and this must be undeviating fate or necessity, and if st) no evolu- 
tion. If change be possible as there must be to give evolution, there 
can be nothing but aimless fortuity, if there W but matter and 
force, and no law at all, not even in the lowest sense of an uni- 
form mode of acting. It is only when all things have their origin 
in and are governed by intelligence, that there can Ik> law, even 
in the lowest sense, and it is only in such cases that law is possi- 
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•. ■ >^ "i ...r>..--.. r.;i: dt .:^ rmini'il n«ii u* admit the existeiuvof 
- .-.•. :: :../..:'. l: ^ -.irot- t-f all l»einir. it i> a>serted that the 
^ - •: .-. ■ : . .-* is ii!:kii iwn anil unknowable. The qiitT)' 
: > ■-. '.: .: > ".• "t:. ^v. and uiiknuwable. lu>w do these thiiiko" 
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j'lr l»t' knowi pFJoiijli to irive many thinirs connected with it thai 
nriki' it niiknowaltle. Tliis evasion is expres»ed in various ways: 

I. We have n4>t sufficient data t^mnected with this j>ower to know 
any thins al»out it. .\bi»ve all, and that is the real object of" thr 
eviV-ion, we have not sufficiL-nt data to aflirm that it is intelligtMKV. 

II. We can have no knowle<l«re. not even an apprehenr*iun. of the 
infinite. As this unknown j)ower is inHnite we can have n\^^ 
lutely no knowledge, not even an apprehension of it. 111. The 
llMHQod vn but a term givin;^ a name to stmiethiug of which we 
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know nothing, but wirih to talk about. It is a phrase, a phrase used for 
convenience, but expressing no idea or knowledge of ours, but 
rather a symbol representing the unknowable, like the letter X, 
in an indeterminate equation. It represents something of which 
we have no knowledge, and have no means of knowledge. If a 
personification, it is but a term personifying our ignorance. IV. 
Or if we do make a person of tnis power, we are [)ersonifying it 
in ignorance and weakness, just as the child personifies and must 
personify every thing that aficcts him, or causes the phenomena he 
observes. V. Or in making a person of this power we merely pro- 
ject ourselves into nature and worship ourselves. VI. Or we 
make this power in our ow^n likeness. We make God in our own 
image. Is it the case that we have n(»t sufiicient data to determine 
the nature, characteristics and qualities of this power? Can not 
we tell from the phenomena produced by this power, its nature, 
character, and equalities? Inductive philosophy is at an end if we 
can not, for it is based on that principle. Can not we tell from 
what proceeds from this source, the nature of the source ? If not, 
all search for knowledge is a chimera, and knowledge a delusion. 
Let us take a familiar illustration. I have before me a lKK)k re- 
garded as one of the master-pieces of human genius, the Illiad. I 
trace it back thn»ugh tninshition and copy, versions and commen- 
taries, until the time of Pisistratus. I learn that, for at least four 
hundred years before that, it existed in oral tradition. I can not 
learn its exact epoch. I can not learn who was its author. We do 
not know whether it had one author or several. We do not know 
whether Homer was the author or not, or even whether such a 
person lu* Homer ever lived. We do not know when the author 
lived, or where he lived. Certainly, if ever there was a case of the 
unknown and the unknowable we have it in this case. 

Suppose I say Homer is but a phrase or term giving a name to 
the unknown author. No one would seriously demur. But suj)- 
posc I affirm that Hofner is but a term for an unknown ]K)wer, a 
letter X, a symbol for an indeterminate |K)wer. We do not know 
that the unknown power producing tne jK)em was an intelli- 
gence. We have not sufficient data to prove that it was an in- 
telligence. We can know nothing of the power producing tlie 
Iliad, except that it existed, and is unknown and unknowable. 
All would denounce such talk as nonsense. They would say : 
We know that it is, and must have been the creation of mind. 
We know from the character and nature of the work, the char- 
acteristics of the author. We know the attributes of his mind. 
He was the greatest poetic genius that ever lived. He is un- 
rivaled in genius, power, sublimity and poetic grandeur. We 
can determine the nature of the cause, and the character of the 
cause, from the eflect, his work. 80 in the case before us, we can 
determine the nature of the source or power from the phenomena 
produced by the power, from what proceeds from the source, and 
we can determine the attributes and character of the power, 
from the character of the eflects or products of the |)ower. If 
we can not, then all inductive philosophy, all knowled^, and 
■eareb for knowledge, is a delusion. In the present constitution 
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-: !.-.*•. ku'-w iMiihin*:, except that it txi^l-; 
r ^ • :::.:! wh"«H' exi^tenee and eharaeter we 
. •■ '.':.'. '.z. :in'l irivni on aeeount iif .such kuowl- 
: ij'. r.ir,< V hut kiidwhMige. 
.: -: kr.'wltil^'e vanishes an<i iKnune!* worili- 

- ■; :_.;i.i:. «..•:. 'Ar rxj'and the idea t(» infniitv. We ran 

: '.fupp Inr:'! ifi*- ir.r.r.:!--. but wo eaii apprehend it. We can 

:. •. ' •.iiipi'lMiid it* ijuiiriii:y urdfijrree, but we ean apprehend its 

I ■.i-'.jrt'i-, ;iiid know it* 'pialitie;*. The objector iUitr> wlu-ii Lf 

alfiffii- V,*' r:ii\ not, for hr ap[»ndien(U its« existence, ar.J "i-e 

i| nudity, thiti il is unknowable, another it is unknown. \\A 

.-4'V<ral (|Uii]iti<'s in his realms whv it m unknowaliU- ur.>: ur.- 

kn'»un. Oiw t|u.dily at h'a.-«t in eadi atfinuation. Tiu* --VJ-.v'-'T 

julniii- knowh-dp- 4)1' the infinite in si»aee and dura;;, r.. :;:. ; in 

Ih-Iul' and (':iu.»ation in this jiower. tlie w>urce of all thii.^x Hf 

rin-;* iVoiu thf finite throu^di the rehitively infinite U* -.Lt *>- 

lut<* in Mi>:ic(', duration anil Ivin^ and cjiusition in ;1::* :• **»: 

that \w id'clarcN ii-. the source of all lviii|r. We can rw ::-;..". 

liniti' diNpiayH of iiitrlli>re.nce, thrt^u^h relatively intir.irc ::< a;- 

of intidJi^M'ucf, t«» :ibs<ilute displays of intelii^reniv ::i :"ir -v • 

way, and t(» abstduU' intt'lli«;t'iice. The objector d«:>."* ■ : : 

l)ci'au.-*t* there i.s any u:reater ditliculty or any di- fee: ;i :. "- 

i'v;<'<, but Ihm'jiusi' he i'* ih'irnuiniMl in njtrt Intinito !:.>. ._^-. • 

In this cviisitui then' i> a ju»r.Lrlin;r sulwtiiutiun of ;. :: ^-^ :: . - 
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dillerent, .i jnjrj^linjr contusion i»f radically di:!t.rf.: 
conum^hension of t|nantity or desrrtv. is sul»*:itu:«-l ■ - 
^^^EUeu with, an appreheuHou of quality ur ca.^r:k^:r' 
^^IhiBro the Pacitio iWan. I can not c\Mnpn'hc:i«l .:? iL.t.^ 
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either in numerical expression, or in sense effort to see it, or feel 
>it all. But I should regard it as nonsense for one to declare, 
therefore I could not know and understand the properties of the 
water that was under my sight and power to investigate, and 
tiiat I could not know that the infinite ocean |X)8sessed in in- 
iiuite degree, what this portion |X)ssessed in finite ilegree. 8uch 
an assertion confounds comprehension of quantity or degree, with 
knowledge of quality or cliaracter. From what proceeds from 
a source we can determine the nature and character of the 
source, even if infinite. We know it is infinite in the same 
quality. If the phenomena proceeding £|om this power }x)Shess 
the characteristics of but one attribute, we know it has this at- 
tribute at least. We know it has all the attributes displayed by 
what proceeds from it, if it be true that we can determine the 
cause oy the effect. If we can not, we may as well stop reason- 
ing, the denial of reason and reasoning practiced by the atheists, 
with the rest. 

We no more personify the i)Ower back of nature, when we 
make it an intelligence, as does the child [H'rsonify the stone that 
hurt« him, than the child when he reaches manhood personifies in 
a rhetorical sense, when he attributes his pain to the one who 
strikes him, and blames him for it, and regards him as an intel- 
ligence, and as resjxjnsible for it. He recognizes the intelligence 
and personality and responsibility that exist, and does not create 
them, in his mind. So we recognize the reason and jwrstmality 
that displays itiself in nature. We do not create the jX'rsonality 
and reason, by our imagination, or fancy personality when none 
exists. One is as clear a recognition of undoubted i)ersonality as 
the other. We no more project ourselves into the forces of na- 
ture, and worship our own image projected into nature, than the 
child projects himself into his father's cx)nduct, and reveres and 
loves his own image projected into the conduct that he observes. 
and that causes his love. As the child observes real acts of 
another personality, and learns their character, and loves and es- 
teems the personality that produced the conduct, on account of 
its character, so we observe, in nature, the acts of jjersonality. 
We learn the character and nature of tliat person from the char- 
acter of his acts. We worship that jx^rson on account of his 
character, as we learn it fn)m his acts. We no more make God in 
our own likeness than the reader makes the author in his innigc, 
or the pupil the teacher, or the child his parent. The reiuler rec- 
o^izes intelligence, and common qualities in the author, with 
his own, that really exist. So does the pupil in the teacher, tl.c 
child in his parent. And so we recognize intelligence, and com- 
mon attributes of intelligence in ourselves and our Creator. We 
do not fancy the acts of intelligence we see in nature, nor create 
by imagination or fancy the intelligence, that we say caused 
them. We see the acts of intelligence, because they are in na- 
ture the same as our own acts. Tliey are acts that we know intel- 
ligence alone could have produced. We then know that intelli- 
gence produced these acts of intelligence. This coursi* of reason- 
ing of tiie atheist, if carried out, would deny all knowltKlge of 
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any personality but our own, and all per^>nality but our ovu. 
There is this much truth in it: We are apt to judge others by 
ountelves. Self-knowledge colors our knowledge of otfaern. It i* 
K(» in the cuse of the pupil, the child and the reader. They iu- 
terpret, to 8ome extent, the |>arent, the teacher and author, by 
themselves. Their mental bias aflecti* the character of the efiect 
the i>arent or teacher has on them, and their estimate of tht* 
character and acts of parent and teacher. But this does not 
prove that they can have no knowledge of pirent or teacher, ur 
of tlieir character. Nor that they only see their own |iers(maiity 
entirely in the suppasq^ parent and teacher, and that the pinut 
and teacher are unknown and unknowable. Nor that {lan^nt and 
teacher can not reveal themselves and ideas to the child, and cor- 
rect it** mistakes, and give a correct knowh-tlge. It only demon- 
strates the necessity of such revelation and instruction, and <»t' 
curdiil study by the child. The objection only proves tht- iiects- 
.sitv of revelation, and not that we can have no knt»wle«ip' of 
G<;d. 

The Application of the REDumo AD Absitrdum to tU 

Telcological Argument. 

The main reliance of the atheist now, in his attempts to meet 
the teleolojrinil argument, is what is calh»d the hoitirtio 'id 
Absurdum refutation. This is an attempt to extend the argu- 
in(?nt to the Creat^)r it demonstrates, and thus break it down by 
.**howine: that, if logically cjirried out, it leads to an alisunlity. 
The ablest pn»sentation of this famous reply to the design argu- 
nuMit, is the tract of H. F. Underwoo<l, the eminent athfi>tic 
lecturer and debater, on **77«? I}esi(jn Ar^ment.** By request 
the autlior here gives, by itself, his refutation of this attempt of 
Mr. UnderwwKl. In applying the design argument to the Crea- 
tor, he a.ssui.nes that tbe cases are analogous, when they are not. 
There is aii.alogy in certjiin respects, l)etween man's work pn>- 
duced ])y intelligence and the pn)cesses of nature. This anal*^ 
suggests the argument. But there is not analogy between either 
man's works and tlje constitution of nature, on the one hand, and 
the Innng and attributes of the Ipfinite Creator, on the other. In 
one cjuse we have co-ordinati<m, arnmgement, onler, system nvA 
plan of j)artj^, organs and material in.strumental causes. In the 
other, infinite, eternal, self-existent harmimy of attributes of in- 
finite, eternal, self-existent mind. In the one case we have adaf>- 
tation of parts and organs, that are material, to certain end^i or 
work. In the other, infinite, eternal and self exi.stent p)tency or 
sufliciencv of eternal, self-existent and infinite mind to the croa- 
tion of what exists. Then we reject, in reasoning concerning the 
Divine Mind, the terms co-onlinatiim, onler, arrangement, adap- 
tation, on which the ext<.'nsion of the di>sign argument to the 
Creator is based, as utterly inapplicable, and cut .short the exten- 
sion of the argument. It can not be extended, l)ecause there is 
not an element of similarity or a i^irallel in the cases, and all 
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attempt to do so id based ou gross fallacies and is a gross ab- 
surdity. 

We reject, also, in speaking of creation by absolute reason, the 
terms contrivance and contrive and work, when UK?d in the sense 
that we use them in applying tlieni to man's work. Such appli- 
cation makes the Creator an artificer, a tinker, that has to con- 
trive and plan and study out the ends to be reached, and how to 
reach them. The terms contrivance and plan arc too mechanical 
in their ordinary meaning. Absolute reason absolutely knows 
the perfect end, and the j)erfect means to be employed, and ab- 
solutely and perfectly uh^s them, and accomplishes that end, per- 
fectly prei«nt to intinite reawn. There is no study, or contriv- 
ing, or planning, no working or toiling, such jis finite reason 
is compelled to use. Parley's argument is liable to the objec- 
tion, that it is too mechanical. It speaks of the Creator as a 
mere artificer, a tinker, or at best an admirable inventor and 
machinist. The infidel has avaiU?d himself of this defect and 
caricatured it, in his iu««saults on the design argument, especially 
when he charges it with anthropomorphizing God. 

But the attempt to extend the design argument to the Abso- 
lute Intelligent Cause, is a violation of the highest law of reason 
and all reasoning. Fnnn finite space we rii<e through relatively 
infinite space to absolutely infinite space. Here we stop. Rca- 
8on does not ask what bounds absolute space, knowing that be- 
cause it is alis^jlute, it can have no boundary or limitation. In 
like manner, we rise fnmi finite duration, through relatively in- 
finite duration, to absolute duration, or eternity; nnd reason 
stops, knowini^ that absolute duration, being absolute, has no 
limitation, and no iH'ginn-ing oy end. In like manner, from finite 
displiys of causation reason rises through i datively infinite di.s^ 
plays of causjition, to absolute causation. From finite displays 
of intelligent causation, reason rises through relatively infinite 
displays of intelligent causation to absolute intelligent cause. 
Reason doos not ask what caused absolute intelligent cause, any 
more than it lusks what lK)unds absolute space, or what preceded 
or succeeds absr)lute duration, knowing that «s absolute space can 
have no limit because absolute, antl al)solute duration neither be- 

f inning nor end, because absolute, so absolute^ intelligent cause can 
ave no limitation in causation or l)eing, and can have no cause, 
because absolute. The attempted extension of the argument is 
as absurd as it would be to continue to apply the limitation and 
boundaries of finite space or duration to aosolute space or dura- 
tion. As one is absurd and a violation of all reason, .so is the 
other. 

There is but one way of evading this: that is, to deny that we 
can rise to an apprehension or knowledge of the absolute. But 
the fact that the objector himself does, and admits he does in 
apace and duration, and admits its validity, and that reason does 
in intelligent cause, or we would not have the term intelligent 
abnolute cause, is sufficient proof that reason can, and does, and 
that the act is valid ; as valid in int<^lligent causation as it is in 
spate or time. Again, Spencer and Underwood both refute their 
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own ArrajBent in attempiio^ to extend the design mr^ment to 
ih- t.'r^AZor. 4E'i «>>DiV;« we can apprehend the infinite. Both 
pLfc-.-e nai^k of xll phenomena an unknown power. Both affirm the 
rrAli:y of this fower. A.« thej make it the ^(ource of all phenoai- 
ecx :iicj c^^r^r'rss its self-existence, independence* delf-^astenance, 
aiti tiKTTi'ij. *>r that it is infinite and abi«>late. Here is a onolb*- 
^3 :r. .: 7va.^»n can apprehend the infinite, and a claim, bj them, 
to ap-'rv*arr.i ii It i^ a confeaaon that when reason reaches the 
actH^L^r-? it <>tp» and re9t< satisfied, having fomid the groond of 
all l>.'i:i^ r*r thej do <o themselTes^ Bufwe can turn the uUes 
••3 ::^^^!ie phiioB«>phers. and rea»tning ju»t as they do, we can re- 
du'-e ;xieir rea.^*Qing on an unknown power, to an absurditr. 
U^iaj :ae term« jost as thej do ^illogicaliy. however, we conf«^.l, 
we c-^^ sftv £l;at fn>m what proceeds from this unknown power, 
tLer^ Lii ti»; Sr the m-««( admirable adaptation to producing phe- 
tt'.*nk-t~±. and fh>m the character of the phenomena, there niu^t be 
the lu t^i per^t ct>^rdinati€>n and arrangement in this unknown 
p»»wrr: a::d bj a parity of rearming, there mu<t be an unknown 
••.w- r :•» p:»»iut"e this unknown power, and so on, ad in^iniiMm; 
apA ::ni^ ;i:»^ irjumeni proves to oe utterly fdlacioua, for it iiec- 
e>esir^y c3*i> iu :Ln utter alk^irdity. 

Tury woula retort. doubilesjK. and correctly, that phenomona 
are :..e r^^ulis •*! piwer, and we pa^ back until we reach abe^itlute 
|« 'W. r. r.»T«-r ii^lf being the source of phenomena, is not nece^ 
&irl[y a f*lien<jiueuon : and^ that there mu^ l>e at least one power 
t.-i*. > *^ .*: ;i pl;e:}Mmer.on. or all thinzs are phenomena, and with- 
ou: iiiy j».«>r. wiiich is absurd. Then there must be a power, tbe 
s«.^ur Y • t ^li phen<>mt>na. and when reasi'*n reaches the unknown 
p.iTi r. :be aifc^nute pi^wer, it ha» found that power, which, being 
3ib^*>a:e. eac uot be a phenomenon, and is the source of allphe- 
n 'inoTia. r^ir^au?*' it is absolute and can have no limitation. So 
we s:ky reaA^n deeiares that all we :«>e can not be efSects, or we 
have c5ivts without cau<«. which is alMurd. Then there must be 
a 0:1 J:^ that is n«^: au edect, or is uncaui^d, and is th<4 basis of all 
cauNi:if*n and beinz. When leasi^kn has reached this it rest<( sati^- 
6e-i. knowing that ab;«*iute cause can have no cause or limitation, 
lv\MU'<e ab?«»luie. S|viHvr must abandon his phantom, the un- 
kr*»»wn p>.^wer. or accept abr^Uute intelligent cause. Underwood 
a;:eni|<s to destroy the argument by applying the reasoning of 
•he dt'T^iirn argument to the plan of the universe that must have 
Ixxii iu the IHvine Mind, and claims to prove that tlie argument 
nn^vt^s the plan to hi^vo been self-existent and eternal. Which b 
alt^iini. lience. the ar^untent is not valid. There is fallacv 
again in vvnfoundinc thinp^ not parallel. There is harmony anil 
iN^nsistonoy and U^ioal unity in the |>lan. but not arrangement of 

t^rts. Again, we can adniii the eternity of the plan in the 
>ivine Mjnd. but nut its ^^lf-exi>tence. for it is an act of mind, 
a creation oX mind, and can n<»t lie <^^lf-existent. The attempted 
rx'fiitation is a gr\>:^ al«iuniity. We are a>ked, sometimes, why 
not stop with an infinite universe, if the mind stofv with the in* 
finite? IWcaus^ the realization of the highest and most abstract 
ideas of reaa>n, in the universt^ and in iu» absolutely primordial 
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constitution, prove it is constructed by reason, that realized these 
ideas, and throws the reason back on absolute reason, and here 
reason rests, having found absolute cause. Keason can never stop 
in effect, even infinite effect, for it knows every effect must have 
a cause, an infinite effect, an infinite cause. But \vi)en it reaches 
absolute cause it rests, because it has found adequate ground for all 
being, and it reasons that absolute cause can not be limited or have 
a cause. What we call infinite effect is not absolute or unlim- 
ited in all attributes, for it is limited in the origin of its exist- 
ence. It is an effect and must have a cause. Such is not the case 
with absolute cause. Hence, reason stops with absolute cause, 
and not until it has reached it. Spencer does not stop with in- 
finite phenomena. He passes back to absolute power, the un- 
known power. There he stops. The only issue can be: Is this 
power reason or intelligence? 

The design argument is strictly and severely inductive. The 
atheist should either attempt to show that its premises* are incor- 
rect, or that the conclusion does not follow from the premises. 
The attempted reductio ad absurdum is a shallow subterfuge, a 
weak attempt at evasion, a feeble attempt to obscure the reason- 
ing by sophistry. It assumes that the argunjont is what it is not. 
It attempts to inject into it ideas and terms, or to change the real 
meaning of its terms, and thus break it down. I^t the atheist 
answer these questions. I. Do not the co-ordination, arrange- 
ment, adjustment, adaptation, order, method, system, law, plan, 
prevision and provision, design, puri>OKe, allernativity and choice, 
that are self-evidently seen in man's oi)erati<>ns, using the 
forces and materials of nature, have their only conceivable origin 
in his intelligence? Must not intelligente be their cause, their 
only conceivable cause ? He dare not deny that there are theso 
characteristics in man's operations using the materials and forces 
of nature. Nor that man's intelligence is their cause, and that 
intelligence must be their cause, and is their only conceivable 
cause. 11. Are there not' co-ordination, arrangement, adjust- 
ment, adaptation, order, method, system, law, plan, design, pre- 
vision, provision, purpose, alternativity and choice, in the crea- 
tion of the matter and force of nature, in the absolute primordial 
constitution of nature, in the course of evolution of nature, in the 
present constitution of nature, in all the existences and phe- 
nf»mena of nature, and in the production and contn)l of all exist- 
ences and phenomena of nature? If he denies this he contra- 
dicts the voice of all human rea.»*on. which has recognized these 
characteristics in all of these cases, froni the first man who ol)- 
»»rved nature, until the pre.^nt. lie ccmtradicts reason and 
common sense, which intuitively recognizes these characteristics 
in these instances. He contradicts himself, for he uses these* 
terms in all of these cases in describing nature. He can not de- 
scribe nature without using them. His system of evolution rec- 
ognizes them in all these cases in nature. It is im|KKssible 
unless they exist in nature. He renders all study of nature, all 
knowledge of nature, and all science an impossibility and a de- 
lusion. IIL Do not the co-ordination, arrangement, adjustment. 
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only true ground. The assertionf* of others that Christianity has 
done great good (in its day) is an absurdity, and only an attempt 
to cajole its friends, and lull them to sleep until these persons 
can destroy it. Another query arises here: Since men have 
always had religions, and thus p»erverted their nature, in what 
can we trust reason and human nature? If it has alwavs made 
this greatest of all mistakes in this most important of all things, 
and perverted itself in the most imi>ort«'int act it ever did, in what 
can we trust it? Is knowledge possible ? Is not search for knowl- 
edge a delusion, and knowledge itself a chimera? Then if human 
nature be so unreliable, how did these philosophers find it out ? 
By means of this delusive nature ? May not their attack on re- 
ligion be a perversion of nature, and what they present in its 
stead a perversion of nature? Certainly these philosophers must 
have a different nature from human nature, that is so unre- 
liable. 

Another inconsistency is met here. Every other element of our 
nature is to be elevated, expanded, and cultivated according to 
the atheist, but this religious elennnt. It is to be eliminated. 
We are not to have perfect religion, but atheism, no religion. 
Why? Because in religion there is government, restraint, resjKm- 
sibility, law, punishment. '^ The simpleton hath said in his heart 
(his wishes, his desires; not his head, his reason, his intellect) 
there is no God! " An attempt is made to show that veneration 
for the true and good and beautiful in art and nature is the only 
legitimate use of the religious clement. How do we know what is 
true, beautiful, and goon, without an absolute standard in Abso- 
lute Reason, or God? Then all other elements have an absolute 
resting place, and end in the absolute. Why not this element 
have an abwlute object of veneration, the Absolute, True, Beau- 
tiful and Good in Absolute Keason ? But we deny that admiration 
for the true and beautiful and good in nature and art, are a full 
exercise of the element that is used in religion. As well might 
one claim that the tawdry daubing of the savage is a full exercise 
of the law of beauty. \Ve deny that religion is a j)erversion of 
thi*! love for the true, beautiful, and good, or that it hinders such 
exercise of this element. On the contrary, religicm is the only 
complete exercise of this element, and religion is necessary to its 
proper exercise, in the lower field of the atheist. The Christian 
can admire the beautiful in nature and art jus much as the atheist, 
and in an infinitely higher degree, for iliey are the work of Infinite 
Wisdom. He can love the truth in nature as much as the atheist, 
and in an infinitely higher M^nse, for it is the voice of Infinite 
Wisdom and Truth. He can reverence the gtKxl in nature as 
much as the atheist, and in an infinitely higlier sense, for it is 
the image of Infinite Goodness. The Christian has higher themes 
and conceptions of the true and beautiful and good than the athe- 
ist. He nas absolute themes and standard which this elenjcnt 
demands, and which alone will satisfy it. They have absolute 
authority and sanction, and an absolute standard which satisfies 
conscience and man's entire religious nature. 



Sm THE PRi'jBLEM OF PROBLEMS. 

Bar w!lic 'hye* ui« irheL^c in*Ha«Je in hiuun reuoD ? Due* he 

:iif?icitie aLm'-^ men:^. m -ril. U'i i^ii|n«>tt!i utare? In what aen* 
> 3ian'4 r^ort-a ai^ zni*:e? In ihe ?et»e chat it iiicia«Jea man** 
ju-aiAL. 'UiiTxi. anti r*:Luri*>u:^ rLirunt. an«i ihjd and revelation, 
:iuu tni^j truia:!*! an«i ainrvpc? All wilt aciYgC it. But if this i» 
r^-jW&nL iz > *>ar d por^Lil rv«!ii!7iLCii>n (^f homan readon. Reason, 
vrnra LC has ill ^e 'l:iLa i? 'ieouji'l-u (.nuL reiigiun and revelatioo, 
:.-* miia'^ rOie. Flniighieaeti human reaaoo. What does that 
:iir:in ^ £*t^ ai-c reaeoa rvijwin? ihe exalte*! ideas of Gtxl, ri4igi«n, 
.i.i'i rnv'^uiiitm zo ealufhien i:? Ha* reai^jn ever been sati^^fied 
V -.a i> t.-wn 'iecidiuas au^l zui'Lince? Can it ever be made •«! 
rf I'-'t ni.'C r»^a2**:'U in»l ixra-s.-it^QCi: ever lix>ked to a higher elemeDt. to 
rv.::rin * Has rrra.'^oa and o^oaoience ever l*en ftiti^fied until ihev 
luni ihir?? tLiv- :i«^c ihey ev«:r reitted satisfied in it ? Will rea;^n, 
!!•.■ aia: jff h<jw eciirhrentrti bv oiere science, ever be satir^iied with 
'.LiAZ jtl'-ne. w:±...ut reli^va, and an ab^jiute standard in (.rod? 
«.'an r*:a.-4»n irlve man lu-'re than g»xjii a»ivice? Can it give sanc- 
ti-.a jin>; j..x:h*.>riiT Ct> its teachings? Can reas^^n decide what a 
n^l: ;L£L'l ;vha: is wr*az * Can it decide what niake$ a thing right 
a-i :he ••pp»«i:e wn>ng? If it omld. can it give such authority 
a;: i Nin<:ti*^n :o its dei:isiuns as ti> impel men to do what is rights 
a.n>i rv^rain ihem fn>m dt>Lng what is wrong? Ought not we to 
i^.irttully wcijrti these que»ciuns bet^re we ca»t to one side rrli^ion, 

O^n M'jil^m, S:unor, Ph^^iail .S.t>H<v. onH Erofntion give us MoraU 

itij, and *i ttfst'^M of Jf^nils f 

<.'an m-'HiIity be made a subject <»f investigation by physical 
s«;i*'n'.'e? HiL-i it the liata ur meth<Hls to attempt or conduct such 
an irives:ijati-»n ? Tm ask the 4Ue>tion t* to answer it. What 
wmuM sucb i^r>»»iis investigate to learn and determine morality? 
Ifow w»>uM tluy cunduct the investigation? Investigate matter 
and i»hy^it.-al t*-»rv.'e? U?e crucible, retort, micnx&cope, scalpel, tape- 
lict\ and balance? No: they would ha\'e to investigate mair« 
iiiural and n'li>ri»»us n:iture. They would have to accept and use 
ihc cathuUc ideas nf his reliiriou? and moral nature. \» itht»ut 
them they wuuM nut tliiuk of such investigation; for in this ele- 
ment of man's nature alone is found the subject of investigation, 
and the:<' cath«>Iic ideas ahine furnish iileas to be used in the iu- 
votigatioi), and the niean^i anvl standard of investigation. Then 
Ii;l'» s4-ience, phy>ical M'ience, any thing to do with morals? If 
atheistic evolution bo true, can tliere l»e anv monilitv, or moral 
i'h-a, or character, in any thing? Mert* matter and force have no 
nioral nature, character, or idea in them. If there ever waa a 
time when thev alone existed, there was no moral nature or char- 
acter, and such thinirs could not have come into l»eing, nor any 
thing i)o>sessing them, if the scienii>l*:s maxim, ** Out of^othing, 
nothing comes,'' bi» true. lA.'t us lay to one side all ideas of mo- 
rality, and trace this course of materialistic evolution. Let us take 
physical wrience iis our standard. First, we have to lay to one side 
all freedom, all volition, all choice. Physical science, with its 
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iter and physical force, knows only necessity. Out of such a 
is no freedom or volition could be evolved. Next, we lay to 
i side all idea of truth and falsehood, good and evil, vice and 
tue. There can be no such distinctions. We have no founda- 
1 for such distinction. Such distinction could not be evolved 

of mere matter and force. They would never hint or suggest it. 

things are alike the product of evolution by maCter and force, 
1 there is no distinction or moral Quality in them. One thing has 
greater right to exist than anotner. We can not elevate one 

or thing above another. We have no standard above what 
tter and force produce. These distinctions we make are — well, 
were going to say falsse, but we can not, for they exist, and are 

products of matter and forc«. The whole nature of man is a 
itradiction, a clash, a warfare of things alike evolved by nece*- 
'. If we say one of these antagonists ought to exist, we have a 
idard above physical science, and discard physical science, 
'he supreme of physical science is force. All is evolved by 
56, The fittest survives,. and that is the strongest. There is no 
sst, for that comes from something above force. Force evolves 
things, and one is as fit as the otlier. The strongest survives. 
•ce knows no high or low, no fit or unfit, no good or evil. It 
y knows the strongest or weakest. Then an unrelenting strug- 
for life is the order of nature. Massacre is normal and right, 
selfish struggle for life, in which Uie strongest survives, is the 
reme order of nature, and the supreme law. Self-preservation 
any and all means in our grasp, (which is not the law of na- 
e, lUH is asserted, but the Taw of brute nature,) is indeed the 
reme law of nature. A selfish struggle with all else, a selfish 
iggl^ in which all else is ruthlessly extirpated, and in which 

strongest survives, is the supreme standard. This is as high 
volution, in which there is a stFUggle for life and the strongest 
v^ives, can go, for a stream can not rise above its fountain, 
fat and wrong, vice and virtue, self-denial and self-sa( rifice 

aggravating cheats and impudence. They torture us with 
IS and dreams that are false and can not be realizt^d, for the 
ngest survives. Then they torture u« for our failure to realize 
m. Our nature is a most cruel mockery and delusion, esi)e- 
ly what we madly regard as its highest element and controlling 
uent. Then there are other beauties still to unfold. Selfish 
iggle in which the strongest survives is the supreme law. Then 
•gratification Ls the sunreme end and law for us, for that is but 
•yingout the supreme law, a selfish struggle in which the strong- 
prevails or survives, 

nen each one struggles with all the rest, and the strongest 
irails — might makes right. Each selfishly takes all he can get, 

keeps all he gets. Truly, in this sys*tem of materialistic 
lution, ** The chief end of man is to keep all he gets, and get 
he can.*^ Another beauty : There is only blind, irrational 
ter, and blind, physical force in the universe, except in man, 

a lower order of intelligence in animals. As the stream can 

rise above its fountain, there is no difference in man's acts, 
all are the ongoings of force, and alike necessary, and alike 
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have no correct definition of either. The author as.<unu»H that 
a wrtain hierarchy is Christianity, and that its ass;niltH on 
science have l>een the attacks of Christianity. A more unfair 
f.tatenient never was made. Christiaiiity is a system of dopnia, 
or of truth to he, Ixjlieved ; and of worsliip, or of acts of religious 
aspiration and devotion; and of discipline, or rules of life, pre- 
scribing how man shall discharge his duty to God, his fellow- 
man, and himself. Its object is to save man from the love of sin, 
the practice of sin, the guilt of sin, and the punishment of sin. 
It teaches that if men believe with the whole heart its doctrines, 
perform in like manner its acts of worship, and live its rules of 
life, they shall work out and attain to this salvation. This 
doctrine, worship and discipline are contained in the New Testa- 
ment alone. Christianity teaches that the New Testament is the 
only rule of faith and practice of men, and what can not be read 
therein or proved thereby, is not to be re<juired of any one as an 
item of faith or religious duty. Christianity teaches that the 
apostles were inspired to give the New Testament as the only rule 
of faith and practice of men — that the New Testament is a reve- 
lation, and tlie only revelation of the will of God now binding 
on men. The New Testament clearly teaches all this itself. It 
teaches that insjuration and revelation ceased with the aj)08tles, 
and that the oninions or acts of no man or set of men or hie- 
rarchy or church are binding on men as is the New Testament, 
nor in any sense except as they are based on it. The New Testa- 
ment recogni/A's the right of conscience and private judgment in 
using the New Testament. 

The New Testament most |>ointedly forbids and repudiates the 
idea that the acts or opinions of any man, or set of men, shall Ih^ 
reganled as Christianity. It contains pointed and clear teaching 
on this ])oint. Christianity, then, Wing a revealed system of 
doctrine, worship and rule of life, is to be fountl only in such 
revelation. This is as plain as sunlight. Then, when charging 
Christianity with anv course of conduct, the one making the 
charge must prove either: 1. That Christianity, the New Testa- 
ment its only rule, enjoins and commands such things. 2. Or 
that it approves of them. 3. Or that it tolerates. 4. Or that 
they are the natural and necessary outgrowth and result of the 
teachings of the New Testament. Will Dr. Draper or any of his 
advocates or ajwlogists answer these questions? I. Where in the 
New Testament is this wrsecution of science, this opjKisition to 
science commanded? ll. WHiere in the New Testament is it 
approved? III. Where in the New Testament is it tolerated or 
mentioned without condemnation? IV. Of what teaching or 
doctrine of the New Testament is this opposition to stM'mce the 
natural and neceswiry outgrowth ? Had Draper honestly a^^ked 
himself these questions, his book would never have been written. 
AVe will go farther, and aflirm that this |)ersecution is utterly 
foreign to the teachings of the New Testament, to their spirit, 
and tendency, and express declarations. Christianity does not 
concern itself with science, in the modern use of the word. It 
forbade its teachers being entangled in the disputes and quarrels 
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Mankind began in Western Asia, with one race or parent stock, 
with one language, one religion, a Bimple monotheism, and tradi- 
tion sjiys it was a revelation, and one set of historic traditions, 
and a common civilization, with society, law, government and 
knowledge of the nseful arts. The oldest* records we have of men 
are of men in Western Asia. They place man before us compara- 
tively civilized. Kawlinson declares that there was in the val- 
ley of the Euphrates, or around the Persian Gulf, a Ham i tic 
race, the Accad, that is the oldest of which we have historic 
trace. Baldwin calls it the Cushite, aiid places it in Arabia near 
the Persian Gulf. Bunsen calls it the Kamitic, and places it in 
Egypt. But Baldwin and Rawlinson prove that the Egyptians 
came from Asiiu 

All these agree that this parent race had language, fn>m which 
was derived the Hamitic, Egyptian, Semitic and Touranian fami- 
lies of languages. That they had civilization and Icarninu:, from 
which came P^gyptian, Persian and Indian civilization and learn- 
ing. Also Phoenician and Canaanitish. This language was re- 
tained as the language, sacred language, of the Chaldean prientH, 
or priesthood of Assyria and Babylonia. So were its traditions 
ana religious ideas. They were the esoteric doctrines of the 
priests of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Arabia and Western Asia, 
Persia and India. There are certain historic traditions that are 
common U) humanity all over the ^lobe. They are creation, 
primeval innocence and purity, angelic intercourKJ, great hmgevity, 
a iirst tran.sgression or a corruption, loss of angelic intercourse, in- 
nocence and longevity, a flinxl and preservation of men and ani- 
mals by a ship. These traditions had their origin in Western Asia, 
in the cradle of the race, and in this Accadian history and learn- 
ing. There are two accounts that have come down to us, l)oth 
having their origin in Western Asia, and in the region in which this 
AccacTiau civilization flourished. One is the Chaldean tradition, 
published by (veorge Smith, in his last work ; and the other is the 
account in the Scriptures. These agree in a remarkable manner, 
and doubtless had a common origin. Tliey are free from the puer- 
ilities and absurdities of other accounts, and have that peculiar 
style that characterizes veritable history. We need examine onl^ 
the scriptural version found in the book of Genesis. This lxK)k is 
attributed to Moses, a Hebrew legislator, statesman, warrior, 
prophet and leader, who lived about iifteen hundred years lx»fore 
Christ. The records of f^ypt and Israel, and tlie voice of antiq- 
uity, establish : I. There was such a man as Moses. II. His 
people were in bondage in Egypt. III. He lead them over into 
Asia and into freedom. IV. He gave them their national religion, 
laws and government. 

It is established with ten-fold the evidence we have for Hesiod 
or Herodotus, and a hundred-fold the evidence we have for Con- 
facina, Guatema or Zon>aster, that he wrote the Pentateuch, ex- 
cept small additions, that do not seriously affect the text. The 
Toice of the learned world in the time of Christ, and ever since, 
the history of Pagan antiquity, and the voice of the entire litera- 
tare, hiilory and institutions of the Hebrews, esUiblialved t.k\]e^ 
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':•-- :: : ± : i"'.. > • -nr w--::!i iiue^tion it UDle« there were 
-; :-:i r z. ■::■.— :■■ V r-a-.-L^.-L Tai- aix^iiunt of credti«»n and 
?~ -*■; -tl: rv-rL".-. ■: w-: I., ihr lime of Mt.i:^^ was wriit^^ri long 
i:>.r :r*r±\.-'Z.. wr '•r.irvrr i: k-As: f..iar thousanil years*, and j>er- 
'::j:r. z:-.- 1 :ij:r. W. riati-c* ha-i hi>l'»ric traditions. Western 
A-i^ jiii "••zi'i- v-ry c- ►replete tradition:*. All that was pre?*erved 
-• :ir Li^i-rv >:' \z.^ r^c^. x-r many generations, wai^ pre^rved 
1- :r.i.i::: n. Fr-z: rhe A^^^dian oiviliz:ition down, there were 
»•.:>.:.. hivr -jlyj''-: .• '.'r pL^'M-rial fra^nu-uts of theM? tradition^. 
T. '- :ri. ;::: l* wr.rt ihr t^*i^ ot all the old n4ijrion.«* and my- 
. jLt-. iLi Wire j'rt^erve»l ni».»re or le?** (xmiptete in them. 
.-1 ■-. - iL^'f h^vo ..i.;!*. .':e-i anil cv-rreeieil these frajrmenl:* in 
'»V *: r:: A^..^ ar. : Kjyi.r. and u^r-i thcin :i.* a liassis for his hi*- 
: ".. Tl. .::..ira..:rr *?: the b>ik of Uene^fis acconis with this 
*.: .• '".:1 li. a:.: ^ ::> ::;:nk esiabii^hes it. It wouH not affect 
:..v :rj:"r. :'-.:: r-*» ••: hi* ai*:..>ry. Let us now examine this ar- 
«.- .:.: ;:>: ;i> wc '.v.-u.-i any archaic accimnt, and c»>nipare it with 
: -- '.r.i .'i\'.iL^< ■•:' -i-jiv^.ci. and ?^-e whether it o>ntradicts the e»- 
:.. -.i-^.r-i :ac> rtvr.a\-i i-y ?civL;tiiic research — whether it agrees 
w.:.. *.--.:;:. I^: i;-? rcUiviulvr ih.it man liad no science of geology 
:.■•;. :i:. i n-* je O-jic :er:ii*. M-^sr-s did not know any thing 
i. • :'. :';.t-n;. r.^r :!.•.- wo pie to whom he wrote. He was not 
'•...::!.-: a jv*! '^iv tr-.-..:!^'. 

r..r .i • ■ i;:i: :* \*ri::e;i in UA*\ tiirurative lanj^uage. It uses the 
iv.-::.* .in i i i- .L-* ■•:* '■.-•iirKiry >|»orch. with |>>etic licvnse. As 
M-r^-. w:ii ivrit'.Lij i"r ••tht.r |;envr:ition>, anil other jx^oples than 
iii? fwi). i;" lu- i>v.;ill"Wc'i to explain his object, the account had 
t » [•y wri::cn in an universal lanjuajre. Ju-st as sijrns, gesturrt 
:i^ i i-.t •n.i:: -n- are a natural language. S4> >yni!K>lic language 
!"u':r.i:ive l.injiiaL'i M'S'thiu;! ide:is in nietaphoric:il garb, in [Hietic 
>-.ylf, i* an uriiver^;ll language. The account had to be written 
in ::i'.- maniier. Thi-n ir'»ni the tirst verse of Genesis to the chwe 
oi i!w thirtl viT^^- i^f the seo»nd chanter, we have the Epic of 
'." • <'*""i, wriuvn l»y Mo^":-: a nuije^'tic setting forth in sjTuMic 
ex;..-L-*i-i:i anil ri:^urative languagi*, an outline of the great fact* 
oitTiMti »n, in i^^-iic ^ivle. Tlien the acct»unt would onlv be 
c«trr-ri in L'l'nt-ral outline. It i** unfair to ^ul»jcct it to the mi- 
crii^«-opi«- a;i:iiy^i< ti» wiiicli nKHiorn cavilers subject it. We 
can ni»t expr-ei ^-ieniiiir term.-*, fi»r there were none then; nor 
K.'ii-ntiti<' j)recisioii. fur it i< written in iH>etic and symbolic style. 
The objections are thtse : 1st. The on ler of creation is not the 
Rinie a'i tlie order of •»uccos>ion established bv scienw. 2d. It 

m 

trariifs the heaven'* are a s^did firniament in which the atan* are 
s<*t. 'M. It repn-st-nls the cnaiion as occupying only.'iix daw 
ol twenty four hours. To ilie rirst objection we reply that the ex- 
act order need not be ftdlowed, in a |K>etic account, and very 
often is n«»t. Then a;j:ain such gev>logistH as i)awst>n, Dana, 
Tenny, .Sillinian, Hitchcock. .Miller and a host of our best geoK)- 
gists [>rove that there is sub>tantial agreement, as full agree- 
ment as can be found l)etween iMX-iic antl literal descriptions in 
other things. The writer sets tbrth in (xxitic style what would 
an cye-wiluosA i\s lUe vrev&iling onler of existence, 
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or what was specially prominent in the creations of each 
period. 

Oosinical light appeared on the second day. The light of tlie 
sun became prominent on the face of the eartii, on acc<nint of dis- 
pelling of the hitherto prevailing clouds and vapors, on the fourth. 
Then treating this poetic account in a candid spirit, there is no 
real contradiction between it and any established truth of geology. 
In regard to the second objection, we reply that ralia means sim- 
ply what is spread or expanded, in its etymological meaning. It 
IS not confined to what is spread or expanded as a plane. It does 
not contain necessarily the idea of material or substance in what 
is expanded. It may mean, and does sometimes, expanse of space. 
That is what its root meaning expresses. In this old writing we 
should give preference to the root or old idea. We are not com- 
pelled, by its use here, or the context, to give to it the idea of 
matter expanded in a plane, or of a plate. Even if the Hebrews in 
after ages so understmid it, it does not prove that the writer in 
this sublime epic, in his poetic expression used it in that narrow 
mat4^rialistic nicjuiing. It in unfair to take the meaning that will 
falsify the account and make the author talk nonsense, and insist on 
giving that word that meaning, evidently for the puriH)se (►f 
making him utter nonsense, and of destn)ying the account. In 
all other documents or writings, our scientist friends would s;iy : 
" The author has a right to the presunij)ti«>n tluit h<» talked sense, 
and such meaning should Ik; given to his words as will make scMise, 
if they have .**uch meaning, and tlie context does not forbid." They 
will apply this rule to all writers but those of the Bible, and allow 
it t^) be applied to all but them. If one attempts it with them, 
he is insulted by being sneered at in regnrd to the wonderful flexi- 
bility of the Hebrew language. 

The word has another meaning than the one the skeptic gives 
to it, evidently to falsify the account, and it is its root meaning, 
and on that account we give it to it, especially as it agrees with 
the poetic style and demands of the account, and his alx^urd 
materialistic meaning does not. The third objection, that it rej)re- 
nents the creation as occupying only six days of twenty-fours hours, 
is of the same character as the last. The word yam means the time 
from daylight to dark — twenty-four hours — the time of a genera- 
tion, the period in which one lived, the time of an event or thing, 
whatever it may be. We could give hundreds of cases giving 
scores of illustrations of each meaning. In this account, in the 
fifth verse, it means a period. Also in the fourth verse of the 
second chapter, it means the entire seven periods of creation. Then 
Qi)d rested on the seventh day — ceased from creation. He is rest- 
ing or ceasing now. We live in that seventh period, or day, now. 
It is a long perjod of time, not twenty-four hours. Henc<!, by 
parity of reasoning, the others were. Then we are not compelletl 
by the context to give to yavi any such meaning as a literal day. 
We certainly are not by its meaning and use in other places. Its 
use in two places in the context forbids it. One use m the con- 
text, and the one that most palpably determines its use in thie 
account, most palpably forbids it. This \» not a ^o^^ti^^VsX >«i^ 
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was a revelation. So wa>» the oripiiiil of whatever truth there 
was in other traditions. Our rea?M)ns for it are then*: Man, 
when Moses wrote, and Ix^fore this time, liad no science of a»«- 
tronomy, and in it a ghost of an idea of penlojry. He had no 
experience, or recollection, or knowledge of creation. If he 
Rttenipted an account, it would have to be a jrucss, and would 
be full of errors. He <lid make such attcni])ts, esnecially in 
attempting to amplify the fragments of tradition he had in his 
pOK4e«i(m. All hucIi accounts are puerile, contradictory aiul 
abturd. 

Many g(Kls, men, angels, moiiHtcrH, animals and monstrosities 
figure in them in the most absurd manner. All have the incon- 
sistency of having an univcr<»e existing before the creation they 
describe, and jis a foundation for it. Tiiis account begins with " 
placing the infinite, K.'lf-existent Jehovah anterior to all being ex- 
cept itinisclf, as the origin of all things. All things had their 
Boureo in al>Holute mind. It represents him as bringing all things 
into Ix'ing as immediate and al)solute creations, as far as the 
origin of each great class of being is concerned. Tliis is exprej*>ed 
in anublime and grand style. I'he atts are worthy of divinity, 
and in a manner worthy of divinity. The account has Ik'cii re- 
garded by all critics as the uumIcI of sublimity and grandeur in 
description, conception, and in the things (h^scribed. There is 
nothing childish, puerile, or inconsistent, <»r merely fanciful about 
it. It is ab««>lutely free from all the absurdities, fancies and puer- 
ilities of all other accounts. As we have shown,* when proj)erly 
interpreted, it agrees with nuxlern science, as much as a poetic 
account in general outline could possibly agree with it. where 
did uian get tUit'. account so above the age and his condition and 
beyond his knowledge ami power? It was a revelation. Whether 
revealed first to M<»ses, or others before Moses, and then also t<» 
him, or he cropied it, and handed it down to us, we know not 
certainly, and care not. It is true and an inspired history of 
creation. 

We have not aviiilH ourselves of certain saving claiisi's that 
some w'riters use in defending this account. It is true that man 
had no gi'ology when Mows wrote, and had ^Foses written an 
accurate geologic account, suited to the present state of science, 
the people then couhl iin more have understood than an alpha- 
bet clasBj could understand Lytll's Principles of Geology. It is 
tnie, also, that hail he written it s<.) mucii aln^ve tlie state of 
knowledge and t!ie human intellect, men would have rejected it 
as children reject the statements of Lyell's (ieology, because they 
can not comprehend them, and would have done so for genera- 
tions. It is true, also, that it would have defeated its object, the 
mlvation of man from sin, and set him to studying science. It 
is equally true that were Genesis a(hipte<l to our style of thought 
and our scientific knowledge of to-day, that four thousand years 
fnim now it would, no doubt, Ix- far more unfitted to the style 
of thought than the infidel supposi>s it is now. It is true that 
the Bible is not a book of science, and could not be. Also, that in- 
•furation was not oniniscience, nor revelation, exee^X, «\\ \\»» Yvvt\KRr 
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ular object. The Bible might have apoken of creation as men 
then thought and spoke, aud have accompli^^hed its puqMijse. 
We, in our common 8j)eech, wiy the sun rises and sets, when we 
know it does not. So doc8 the Bible. It might have done eo iu 
ret^ard to creation, and no one could reasonably object. The 
spirit of inspiration might have used day and firmament as the 
infidel claims, and there could be no valid objection to it. Such 
expressions would not be revelations or science anv more than 
the expression the sun rises, nor an indication of tiie ideas and 
teachings of inspiration on such matters ; but a use of words in 
their ordinarv use, and an accommodation to the necessities of 
human speech and thought. 

Hut we believe that revelation should speak the truth, when 
revealing the facts of creation, and accord with scientific truth, 
as tar jis it does speak. We believe we have shown that Mose? 
(loos not use the idcjis and beliefs of his dav. Hia account is 
Ire? from them, and infinitely alx)ve them. He writes iu poetic 
style, and gives, in symlH)lic language, in general outline, the 
lea(lin«x facts. He had to do this, on account of the state of 
knowledge then, and the fact that his account w:ia for all nations 
mid generations. Symbolic language is the universal language, 
and he used it, giving to his words the meaning they have in 
poetry, and in such composition, prophetic visi(m and it Jign-es, 
i 1 all res|x»cts, with .science, and in such a manner, and to such an 
extent, as to prove it to be a revelation, when we take into ac- 
count the age in which it wius written, and the state of nian'a 
Knowledge then, an<l the charact<^r of man\H attempts, when un- 
i.ispired, to ch'scribe the s:ime events. Such we l>elieve to boa 
( lir aii<l candid treatment of this remarkable ac(H>unt, aud one 
t"io infidel would give, if found elsewhere. 

Noachian Deluge, 

The tradition of a flood is |>erhaps the nearest an universal tn- 
dition of all the historic traditions. It is found in all quarters 
of the globe, and in nearly all tribes of men. The flood was 
hack of the historic period of Egyptian historv. So it was before 
t'le Accadian civilization that preceded it. Then, the flood tnutt- 
pired before the emigrations of races, and while man was in the 
cradle of tho-raee, and in Western Asia. We have two accounts 
that are almiist literally and verbally the same, the Accadian or 
early Chaldean account, and the acc^)unt recorded by Mews in 
(lenesis. These accounts from ditfcrent nations evidently had 
the same origin. The Accadian account existed before the days 
of Moses. Moses, from the peculiar structure of Genesis, doubt- 
less took and united into a consif^tent whole, traditions that ob- 
tained in Western Asia, concerning many of the important 
events of man's primeval hi.story. He united these with proper 
connections aud additions. The account of the deluge is one of 
these traditions which he either took from the Accadian literature 
or from the .sjime source from which it obtained it, for the tc- 
C>unts had one or\g\\A, vu\d lUe Accadian is the oldest. Part of the 
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account is tradition, and part the work of Moses. "With a lew 
preparatory remarks in the VT. chapter, extending, perhaps, to 
the eighth ven?e, Moses copies the account of an eye-witness. 
The account is just as an eye-witness would write it. Just as it 
appeared to Noah and his sons. Noah was a prince, wealthy and 
etlucated, and evidently as educiited as the civilization of his 
day. There had been thousands of years of history and progrcfrs 
of mankind who were yet in the craJlc of the race. 

The remains of man's work in that regi<m, the pyramids and 
other works, that were erected shortly after Noah, show thai 
the building of the ship was not an ini|>ossil)le task in his day. 
How much of this account in the Bible is true? With a proptM* 
interpretation, all of it. Great catastrophes have destroyed life on 
jiortions of the earth's surface often during geologic times, (ireal 
Hoods have devastated portions of it, in consequence of geologic; 
catastrophes and subsidence of land. The coal formations are a 
l>roof of this. A great catastrophe within the human ei)<)ch has 
devastated Western Asia. The Dead Sea is thirteen hundred 
feet lower than the Mediterranean. The Caspian is eighty feet 
lower. The Jordan, it is thought, once flowed through a uady 
or valley to the Red Sea. A great geologic catastrophe, pro- 
ducing a flood, devastated this region. It happened in human 
history, for man has a tradition and history of it. The race was 
in the cradle of the race in Western Asia and had not .st^paratcd into 
races and languages then. The catastrophe aflected the whole 
human race, and destroyed it, except a few saved in a boat or 
vast ship. It devastated the then habitable and inhabited earth. 
The ones saving themselvcH in the ark, saved their domestic 
animals with them. One of them, as an eyc-witiiew<, described it 
as it appeared to them. Moses used the account. The writer, as 
wa.s customary in the hyperbolic and extravagant speech of West- 
ern Asia, and of that early jKjriod of our race, speaks of what 
\va» deva^stated — the inhabited earth — as the "whole earth." Of 
the animals of that region, as all the aninials. Of the animals 
saved, as all the entire animal kingdom. IJe writes as it looked 
to him, excited as he was by so awful a catastroT)lie. 

Then, making necessary allowances i(\x the hyperbole and ex- 
travagance that characterized the si)eech of Wt^stern Asia, and 
the early periods of the histo»*y of our race, and for the exag- 
gerations of an eye-witness, excited by the awful catastrophe he 
witnessed, it is correct. There was a flood whiclj destroyed all 
men hut a few, and devastated all the then inhabited gloW. All 
animals of the then inhabited globe were destroyed, exc<»j)t what 
man saved. These few men saved themselves and tlies<» animals 
in an ark. The Bible account is historically definite, consistent, 
and of deep moral significance. Of great antiquity. Forms an 
essential part of a grand religion. It is true. 

Jo9hud!% commanding the Sun and Moon to stand still 

It should be bom in mind that in those days of the writing of 
the book of Joehua, there was no punctuation, as there is in 
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our printing; and writing now. Quotations could not be sojia- 
raU'd from the author's language as they can now. On that 
account they were <| noted jus a part of the author's language to 
a <lcgrce not j)racticed now. Often tliey were not separatiMl from 
it. lA't the reader turn to Judges v, and read the "Song of 
I)elH)rali an<l Barak." In it, it is declared "the stars, the hosts 
from heaven, in their courst*K, fought against Sisenu'* All under- 
stood tliis to be ix)etry, and no (»ne objects to it. But supjxi^e .*i 
writer in the days of the Kings were writing the history of his 
people, and were describing the battle of Barak with Si>ont, aiHJ 
were to say, Tliis is tlie time when, juh it is written in the ".Sni;: 
of Deborah nn«l Barak," " the stars in their courses fought ag;iin4 
Sisera, and the hosts of heaven. '* All wouM under>tand it to W 
a tpiolalion of poetry, and not a historic statement. Then- \\;i^ 
a llehrew jjoetic lM)ok — .liu^her. In this Imok, with the lin-iiK* 
of poetry, the author declare<l that "Joshua commanded the miii 
and moon lo stand still, and tlie Lord hearkened, and the sun an«i 
moon stood still for a day." The writer of Joslma quotes thi?* 
poetic deehiration of one of the favorite i>oems of his jH?ople, ami 
»Iuote«< it in the literal manner of the comiK)sition of that day, in 
pi'i'eisely the manner we have supi^osed above. Just i\» we wouM 
understniid one U> he poetic license^ so we do the other. There 
is no more eontradi('tion of science in the quotatitui from the 
hook .lather in Joshua, than there is the Song of r)elK»rah and 
liarak, recorded in ,Iu«lges; only in one the whole song is quoted, 
in tlM» oilier only a paragraph. It is (pioted in the literal manner 
of the writing ol* that day, as though a part of the text; heiiee 
thi» mi-interpretation ami confuMon over it, and the des|»enite 
attempts lo do what never can he done, make it accord wiih 
science, or explain away its eoniradiction of seicnce, if we lake 
it as a narration of a historic fad hv the historian, and not a 
ipioiation of a poetic hyiK'rlM>le, from a national p(M»m, and 
tliioled in the literal manner sanctioned by the usjiges of writing 
in that day, and caused to some extent hy lack of punctuation. 

Ah^mrfflfi/ of MatfTiali^UL 

We have spoken of the absurdity of the idea that mind can be 
corn'late<l with physical force, and asked what knows such c«»rre- 
lation. If mind he physical force, then physical force knows the 
correl:itir)n «>f physical force with physical fonv. Some years 
a'j:o Ahncr Kneeland was hothering s(»me young preachers with 
nhjt'ciioiis lo the i<h'a that there was anv such entity or exislenci* 
as a Spirit. Mind was merely a lunction ol matter. Matter was 
the only existence. At last he appealed to a gentleman pn^«?nl, 
who had taken no part in the c(mversiit ion (Colonel Knapp, of 
\Vincliester, 111.), and a>ked him what ///' thought of it. "You 
believe in the existence of matter as an entity, a reality, a real 
<'\istencc V " (picricd Kna]*]). " Y<'s, sir," he replied, very confi- 
dently. " Why do you helieve in the exigence of matter?" con- 
tinucil Knapp. '* l»eeause it is .>elf-evident," sjiid Kneeland. 
]>rom])tly. '* S.df-evident to what, if there be no existence but 
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matter? St^lf-evMent to itself? The existence of matter K'lf- 
evideiit to matter?" queried Kiinpp. Kneeluiid*8 answer was 
never jriven. We Hubuiit it to all materialists. Alsio the ques- 
tion, if mind be physical foree, and Ix' c<»rrelated with ])hysi(!al 
force, what known it; measures the correlation? What is the 
i^tiindiird? What is tlu; measure, and what is the expression of 
the equivalence? What iH the momentum and velocity, and 
other characteristics of phvsical force of mind? Can it Iw 
measured offand weighed and computed as we can jihysical force? 

MUVs Absurd Attempt at Wit, 

Evolutionists have ever lieen nonplus<'d by the application of 
their own favorite axiom, " Kx nihihj nihil Jit " — '* Out of nothinj^, 
nothin«>: omies" — to their own system of evoIuti(»n of all thing's 
out of i)lind, irrational, insensate matter and force, and by blind, 
irrational, insensate matter and force. They wish to eliminate 
all idea and {)osHibility of intelligence having any thing to do 
with the origin of the course ofevoluti<m. Mind, intelligence, 
reatton, and mental and moral nature and character, have In^en 
evolved out of blind, irrational, insensate nuttter and force, and 
by means of them. When they have taken this pv)sition, as ihcy 
must to get rid of all intelligence in the origin of evolution, and 
in control of evolution, the query is j>resented : How can matter 
aud force, blind, irrational, insensfite matter and force, cv(»lvc 
what is not in them, if out of nothing, nothing comes? S)nie, 
like Tyndall, jissumc that all j)ossibilities of l>eing were p(.ten- 
tially in the primordial matter and force. JUit scrience demonstrates 
that the condition in which the scientist claims matter and f(»rce 
were primordially, renders all idea of life an alwurdity. Then 
common sense «!onts the idea that reason, thought and moral 
nature were potentially or actually latent, or nascent, or active, 
in fire-mist of blind, irrational, insensjite matter an<l force. 
Mill's attempts to set to one side the objection that matter and 
force can not evolve what is not in them, with a shallow witti- 
cism. He says: ** It no more follows, that because man is intelli- 
gent, his source or cau.sc* must Ik^ intelligence, than because wv 
find pepper in the «mp, there mu.«t l)e pejqxT in the cook." The 
evasion will not let him out of the <Iilemma. 

Tf the making of the soup was an evolution, and tl.e c(u)k 
evolve<l the soup entirely out of herself, we would sjiy tlnit if we 
found iwppcr in the soup, there must ])e pej^jK-r in the co(»k, for 
if the crKik evolved the soup entirely <uit of herv^lf, there could 
l>e nothing in the soup that was not originally in the co<jk. And 
we would say if there wjus i)epj>er in the soup and none in the 
cook, then the soup couhx have been evolved out of the cook, for 
evolution could not put any thing in the product tluit was not 
originally in that out of which it was evolved. Mill's illustration 
is a most admirable refutation of his attempt to claim that mat- 
ter and force can evolve what was not originally in them. If he 
means t«) apply the witticism to the rca.s)ning on cau.sition, it 
18 equally £Eiliacious. We say that man, an intelli'^ence^ iuus<.t 
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have had an intelligent cause, not on the principle that the effect 
must be like its cause, or the cause like the effect, but on the 
ground that an effect must have an adequate cause. An unin- 
telligent cause is not adequate to produce an intelligent effect 
A c-ause may produce what is less tlian itself, but never what is 
greater, much what is infinitely greater, as must have been the 
cjtse, if an unintelligent cause produced intelligence as au effect 
Again, in material and rational nature, there are effects that 
must have had an intelligent cause, not on the ground that 
causes must be like the effects, but on the ground that causes 
must be adequate to produce effects. This attempt of Mills is as 
shallow and fallacious as Spencer's attempt to set to one side the 
design argument by the watch illustration. 

The Jfan with Two Wivetf. 

In listening to an attempt made by one of tiie most eminent | 
advocates of evolution, to illustrate and demonstrate the aciion> 
of the principle of natural selectirni, the author was struck with 
it as an illustration of the utter blindness displayed by these ikt- 
sons, as to the real edect of their principle of natural selection, 
if we were U> apply it as a cause to "produce the phenomena un- 
der investigation. He was attempting to account for certain 
animals changing tlioir color during diflerent seasons of the year, 
lie took the case of the large hare of tflb Northern trjtates. It 
is a dark color in sunnner, when there -b no snow, so that its 
color is so like the old forest leaves on which it lies, that it is 
very difficult to see it It is whit<» in winter, and can lay on the 
snow, and it can hardly be noticed at any distance, and is gen- 
erally passed without notice. "Now," said he, very learnedly, 
" the theory of creation assumes that intelligence so created the 
hare that it is white in winter and brown in summer. Intelli- 
gence adapted the color of the hare to its surroundings to protect 
it from its enemies." Well, it (f/>es look very much as though 
that wjis the case. ** But,^' contiiuied he, " Science says that in 
summer the enemies of the hare could see and destroy the white 
or light-colored ones, and tiie brown ernes escai>ed. In winter the 
enemies of the hare t*ould stH? and destroy the brown ones, and 
the whit<5 ones escaped. 80 you see that natural selection se- 
l 'cted the brown ones who escajn^d in summer, and the white 
ones who escaped in winter, and thus the white color of the 
hare in winter, and the brown color of the same animal iu 
summer, was caused by natural selection. The i*onditions 
a«lapte<l the animal to themselves, or the animal adapted itself 
to Its conditions, and was not adapted to them by some higher 
intelligence." 

A more complete jumble of words, and preposterous attempt to 
make a case out of the very opjiosite of what was needed to osUih-' 
lish it never was seen. There was no natural selection to save 
the animals, but, on the contrary, to destroy them. Their enemies 
selected them. Those that survived did' so not because nature 
selected them for Ih&t pur^ioae, but because they escaped natural 
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selection of tlioir enemies. Then (le>itructive agency is appealed 
to a« preservative apjency. It seems to common st^nse that if the 
enemies of the hares destroyed the white ones that couhl not 
evade them in summer, and then destroyed the brown who escape<l 
in Bummer but could not evade them now, there would be no 
hares left. Then the alwurdity of using this to account for 
chances made in such op^nmite directions in eo sliort a time. How 
cx>uld the ojK'ratiou of such destructive agency njake the same 
animal exactly the opixwite in color during one part of the year, 
to what it was the other ]>art? I heard of a Mormon who had two 
wives. One wjis an old woman and the other was a young one. 
The Monnon sinnit an equal jnirtion of time with each alternately, 
for they would nt>t live peaceably in tlie same house. When he 
wa« with the old wife, slie ]>ulled out black hairs, for she wanted 
hiui to look as old as herself. When he was with the voung wife 
she pulled out white hairs, for slie wanted liim to look Jis young 
as herself. Here wjts the principle of natural selection at work. 
k Acconling to the lecturer, the Mormon's hair lx*came black while 
Wi he was with the young wife, and white while he wjus with the old 
wife. Unfortunatelv for the theorv, that was not the case. Like 
Jack Sprat and his wife, one of whom ate all the fat and the other 
-nil the lean, and who cleared the cloth and left the platter clean, 
one wife pulled all black hairs and the other all white ones, and 
left the Mormon's head as bald Jis a rii>c pumpkin. Common si>nse 
«iys that what the lecturer called natural selection, would have 
exterminated the fmrf^iXH the ^Formon's wives extirpated the hairs 
of the unluckv Mormon's head. 

Common Ht»ns<\ sitysalso, that intelligence gave to tlie hare those 
colors Hn its protccti<»n, and adapted tlie col<)r to the surroundings, 
and that neither the animal adapted itsejf to its surroundings, for 
^ it had neither the intelligence nor the j>ower to d«) so. Observe 
what an absurd attempt t<> strip the Creator of the results of his 
ivisdom and jwwer, and al>surdly ascriln^ thein to the hare. Nor 
did uninti'lligent conditions ada])t the hare to thenis4>Ives, for the 
c«>nditions. as far a»* they operated at all, destroyed the hare. A 
careful analysis of nearly every supftosed case of natural s<'l«'ction 
would develop as great alwurdity. Intelligence, and tin* work of 
intelligence, are ascrilK*d to animals and unintelligent conditions, 
and destructive agencies are apjH'aled to as preservative agency. 
Any thing to get rid of intelligent cause. 

Mimicry of Nature, 

The change of col(»r in animals at diflerent seasons, that enables 
them to escajx! their enemies, suggests another wonderful feature 
of nature — what is called its mimicry. There are insects i>opularIy 
called walking-sticks, that when in danger will fold up their legs 
and look S4) nearly like a dead »*tick or ]>iece of twig, that unless 
they are »*een doing it, they will escape the search of almost any 
one. Evolution supiM)ses tluit S4)me nondesi'ript insect once ex- 
lated. Those who were most like sticks escajx^d. Of theae, 
thutsc that were most like sticks escaped and perpetuated them- 
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solves, and the process continued in that direction during an 
aliiKwt inconceivable time, until the present wonderful mimicry 
is reached. But there are some questions to be answered. First, 
there would have to l>e a vast change before the change would be 
at idl useful, or operate in saving the insect. What kept this pro- 
cess in operation |>ersistently in one direction for such a vast 
period until the change became great enough to have a particle 
of preservative effect? Then the act of the animal in folding up 
its legs: what principle of natural selection did that? Here is 
a display of conpideruble intelligence. Then intelligence must 
have implanted the instinct that acts so intelligently. The author 
once accidentally detected a butterfly in which this mimicry was 
still more wonderfully displayed. It was flying around, and flew 
so near him as to l>e alarmed. It folded up and lay on some dead 
oak leaves, and looked so exactly like them that it was only by 
turning each leaf near »iiere he saw it last that he found it by 
touch. 

He hiid it and a leaf on his hand and examined them, and 
asked if blind, irrational matter and force wrought out such a 
result. The color was a perfect mimicry. So was the head an 
exact mimicry of the stem of the leaf when it had been attached 
to tiie tree. There wjis the stem running up through the leaf, 
an<l its branches ort', all mimickeil. Not long after he detected 
anotlier that fitstened itself onto a twig, and mimicked a green 
leaf in the same way. How did all this come into existence? 
They mimiciked oak leaves, the prevailing leaf of that region, 
and the prevailing variety of oiik. One mimicked a dead leaf, 
the other a green one. If natural selection di<l this, what was the 
insect before it was changed into such a wonderful imitation? 
What preserved it until change enough was made to produce any 
preservative efll^ct? What kept the influences at work during all 
this vast jK'riod of time, until such a wonderful result was 
reached as would be presc^rvative? I know it may not be scien- 
tific to ask such questions, but still reason loUl ask. A negro ora- 
t(»r was once expatiatring on creation. He described the process 
of making man until he was set up against a fence to dry. 
** Ix)ok here," said a sktjptical listener: **who make dat fence?'* 
"(^ you stop your noise,*' saii<l the preacher. *'Such questions 
spoil the Ix'st preaching in the world." So such questions may 
siK)il the lK?st ihetjries in the world, but common sense will ask 
them. It will not l>elieve that blind matter and force, or un- 
intelligent conditions, ever produced such wonderful acts of in- 
telligence. 

Blind, Irrafional, Tnsemate Matter and Force, 

m 

Not long since, in a public discussion with the leading advocate 
of evolution, the leading advocate now on the rostrum, at least in 
the United States, tlie author invariably presented the issue con- 
cerning each phenomenon ascril)ed to evolution thus: "Can 
blind, irrational, insensate matter and forc*e evolve such a phe- 
nomenon?" His op{>ouent complained bitterly. He said it was 
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like attempting to excite the odium theofogicuni against an oppo- 
nent. It was attempting to create a prejudice against evolution ny 
calling it bad names. It was an attempt to do wluit I censured m) 
severely in the infidel -attach absurdities to the theory, load ab- 
surdities onto it, until I made it absurd and ridiculous/and broke 
it down. In reply, the author asked him ifthe expression was not 
literally true? To get rid of intelligence in the cause of existenci s 
and phenomena, had not he made matter and physical force the 
origin of every thing? Had not he emptied them of all intelli- 
gence, and i»evered them from all connection with intelligence in 
the beginning of evolution, and in the course, until man was 
evolved? He could not deny it. Then the author contijiued : 
** Is not matter, is not physical force, insensate ? Do they have 
sensation at the commencement of evolution, or during a larger 
portion of the course of evolution? If they do not, then they are 
insensate. Are matter and physical force rational? Were they 
at the commencement of evolution ? Were they rational during 
the course of evolution?" He dare not Siiy that they were. 
Th<*n they are irrational. 

Are they endowed with foreknowledge, presc^ience and ])re- 
vision? Were they at the l>eginning of evolution or during evo- 
lution? Then arc not they blind? Then when I call them blind, 
irrational, insensiite matter mid force, I sju'ak the exact truth, 
and I pre.^nt the i.ssue just as it ought to l>e made. The issue 
that the evolutionist ought to be compelled to meet is this: 
Were these })henomena and existences evolved out of blind, ir- 
rati >na1, insensate matter and force, and by blind, irrational, in- 
sens.ite matter and force? He ought not to be allowed to evade 
the is.sue, cheat his readers out of a sense of the utter absunlity of 
liin tluH)ry, and to cover the nakedness of hissystem by any subter- 
fuge. Neither by taking refuge in an In.^^rutable Power, as does 
HiHirjcer and Huxlev. Nor by audacicmsly foisting into blind, 
irrational matter and force all that he wants to draw out of them, 
lis does Tyndall. Nor by such learned phrases as homogeneity, 
heterogeneity, differentiation, integration, etc., with iS|K'ncer. 
Nor by such convenient perwHiilications as laws of nature, 
nature of things, or natural selection, or survival of fittest, etc., 
with which Darwin hides out of view the nakedness of blind, ir- 
rational matter and force, and sul)stitutes l)etween them and the 
reader words, such as selection and law, that the reader uncon- 
eiously accepts as the cause of the phenomena, because they are 
acts of intelligence, without asking,: "What selects? What 
make."* the law?" If he were to do this, and rememlwr that it is 
blin 1, irrational matter and force that does all this, that is really 
ill » -^)urce of all this wonderful phenomena, he would reject the 
spi» 'ulation as an insult to his common sense. 

[f these evolutionists were comjK»lled to tell the naked truth, 
.in 1 not allowed such subterfuges: if they were compelled to write 
an 1 say "blind, irrational matter and force," insteaaof thosti delu- 
sive phrases, "natural selection," "laws of nature," "natural 
law," their books would never l)e written, one 8yllal)le of them, 
iior would one of them ever utter a sentence in favor of evolu- 
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:? -n Lr: one of iheni y\aci' himself befi^re t!ie aofjience ami 
i"^ ;h- tr-.Ti- "hlin-i. irrational matter and fi.»rce," whi-r?* the 
: i->: "i-sr-* *" *r"i."" a? h*r .»uifht if a.^ hone.'*t a« the tliei^t, and he 
V ■.:"i ;ir-M"K -i wn an«ltT th-:- -^.^n^- nf the utter alje^unlity in tm 
..:. i:«=^. Yo: t":i:> i* jxK wiiat he *h«iulil •io. In .••eiiiii:: up 
.. . .1:; .:» ;t- ::ir triir tinv,ry i»f the oriifin «»f fxisteuee^ an«i |»he- 
:it:i.-n.i. in*:.-.! i "f '•r<?:iti'»'i hy <t nl nr inielligencf. ii>niiinvi 
:;•:;— :y .i:.i :ri:niui:i'-« •Ionian J that hf say cai:di<lly "hliinl. 
irr :::•:. a' :.i;i::fr an-i f'lP.-e" evulvitl eai-h existenct- anil i»iu- 
•- . U'jT.a >::: «•!' li'iii-i, i rr:4t ii>nal matter and fi»nv. To iliis i--i!.' 
^1- *!. "jM i»- ii'.-l'i. a"* Si^ypiraa wa> hold to the ta*k of ndliiiL'^rli*' 
-: >:»• "i't : 1'^ :n tuiiiain Mde. Ijt-t the reader in n^i^lin^ ilit*M» 
">■ -i;.*:: iw '"•ntinually -^^-t to one >ide all such <ul»tfrfui:i'> :nnl 
»-v.v.^L i:>, .t'. I '.-irttully and n-^^t.tlutely nlaix* in the •*{^vulatiini in 
:.-■ '.: -:• M 1 w;,:i*, truth d^niaiid? >h'»uid U* there, "hlind. irrational 
r-.K-.:: r .i:. 1 f.»r»v.** aiiii he will never read thn>uj:h a >injrle l>»ok, 
:. tr 1 :-:»-:» ::'l the ei-rse "f a lecture. The ah^urdity ot tlu-* 
li.'vk. ry "fall n-astn wi.iuld be t<K» overpi^werinir to be borne. 
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' >:>• *•: the uuxi o^:i:*.-:nj»tiMe characters in .STiakespeare is the 
Sra^j.ir: I'aP'r.'.-. He v»-;i^ v-^tniinuallv I. iiistiTii: of what niarvtl- 
..-> , \-.l.i:< \iv ..• »'iil '\'\ an. I had di»ne. Tlu- little he did w:i- 
:.» -.jr-in-d int.' a i-r.-ii::v. His oMnmander has the unreasmahlo 
i';i :<tiiv t»» a*k iiin. i« >rf irui one of tlu»>e nuraculousi expioiiN 
a^ a j'riN.t' th . h»; ha-i »liiie w!i:it he cLiInied he hiul done, aiiil :i 
i»r— if lint hv t^'uld 'III wliat he N>a<te«I he oimld do. In 
iik^' ma!i!.» T wi- r^\i 1 in >ji^viilatii>ns of evoluti«>nists uf what ct^n- 
diti'in- ha\v d»iii'. and oi wiui: tlu-v can do. It is* assumed tliev 
l»avt* <!»«!ie tvrtain thin*::^ in tlu- j»ast, as serenely ^ though the 
>f^.M'ula: 'T had iHi-n t-yt-witnt-ss ti» the transaction. It is a<«<nnie<l 
ihi'v ari 'i^iii^ iikw. ..r ran d«i tvriain thinirs as serenely a.'* 
I'l'Hi::'! r::«; -j-^ulat-ir ha«l witnes-xM] similar thinp« a thousaud 
tihi- s. S»..!r till It"' a ^?na".l variation «»r change is cit«Ml, and then 
sT-n ad ''VfT all t!ir plu U'liju-na of nature. Or a multitude of 
-iii*!i N!ii;k!i xariatiiin--. and ail niarly alike, are cite*l as though K 
mi II it kH ]»».iv.iiiA iif" »i!u. tr:tilr tMui I dt» the work of all trades. Or a 
<lij:iit <Mi:in_'*- in an organ is ciud as {»nMif of how it was |)n>- 
<hn.vd. a-i if tii«- ellVet «il' ihe sun in ehanging a p**rs<»n's color 
woulil a'-oaint for tin* individual. Or tilings that are ct>nneined 
witli the variation art' assunu-ila-i th«> eausc* of the variation, and 
of what i< varied. K-f-au^t* ihey ha|»|K"ned to l>e connectiHl in 
time, like the Tcntortlon -ti-iph was the cause of (.iodwin's sjinds 
and al«» crtated tht* s;ind and the land that was chaugetl int^j 
tluMu. 

rij»-s*' s|perulators should 1k> made ."nhow. by actual demonstra- 
tion, i!iai t!u-ir (Ninditi^ns anil cau-H^s ran |in»ducv the phruoniena, 
aiiil h.iw th. y did. and that iliey actually did h>. The reader is 
b.»wildfred wiili phni^^s ami <|K'i-uIatii>ns and stnuige phenomena, 
and allows thv evoIntioni>t to a.v^unir the whole question. If the 
reader were t^i stop and take such an organ as the eye, and study 
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it until he understood it, and then attempt to trace out the for- 
mation of that organ, by the operation of the unintcllijrciit con- 
ditions of evolution out of blind, insensate, irrational matter and 
force, he would stop before he commenced so absurd a tiisk. If 
the evolutionist were like ParoUea, comj^elled to apply his theory 
if) such a case, and trace out and illustrate its ojK*rations in the 
evolution of such an orpan, he would shiver over it as Parollea 
did over his boast to recover his drum. That the reader may 
appreciate the utter weakness and nakedness of the system, let 
us undertake to apply it. Let us take the whale. It i*' an im- 
mense warm-blooded, air-breath in jij mammal, that brings forth 
and suckles its young, as does the cow, or any land mammal. 
This enormous animal, that has been found one hundred feet 
long, and of the weight of an army of land animals, has been 
evolved by the operation of unintelligent conditions, influencing 
blind, irrational, insensate matter and force. What was the pri- 
mordial germ of such an animal ? Was it the same as that from 
which the mouse descended? W^here did it begin its course of 
development? On land, as conditions would demand? If so, 
how came it ever to take to the ?ea? This is in utter violation 
■of all conditi(ms and natural selection. 

If in the sea, how did such conditions develop an air-breath- 
ing warm-blooiled animal that procreates and brings forth and 
suckles its young like a land animal ? These results are in di- 
rect op|M)sition to any and all conceivable effects of the condi- 
tions. Then the same conditions produced at the same time, 
out of other primordial germs, cold-bkmded, water-breathing 
animals, that produce eggs, and have no care of the oflspring, 
nor a particle of intense materiial instinct there is in the wluile. 
Will some one who believes that evolution is as clearly estab- 
lished as the (-opemienn system tri\ce lieforo uh the evolution of 
the whale, as the astronomer runs back through the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, and tells when there were eclipses and tran- 
nits? That is the l>oast. It is as clearlv demonstrated ns the 
Co|>6rnicpn theory of the universe. Then take the ftimily of birds. 
We can see or conceive of the locomotion of animals on lantl, or 
of fishes and animals in water. But the locomotion of an animal 
many times heavier than air, through the air. What could give 
any tendency to such lo(M>motlon to a land or water aninud? 
Then several of the most difficult and profound problems in me- 
chanics have been solved as man can not, with nis thousjinds of 
years of study, with all his intelligence. Then the primordial 
germ or tyi)e from which tlie bird was evolved. Did it once 
move on land ? If so, how came it In violation of all conditions 
and natural selection to take to the air? If originally an air 
animal, what solved all thest^ ])ro found problems, and adapted 
the bird to the air? Or if a land animal, did unintelligent con- 
ditions operating on blind, irrational matter and force, solve 
these problems? Then how did conditions compel a land animal 
to leave the land, and undertake that Inconceivable locomotion 
through the air? 

What gave a tendency in that direction ? Wliat kept up thii 
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oven in the sliphtost degree useful ? How came the profound idoas 
i»f reason, displayed in the wHistrnc'tion of the eye, to he realized ? 
Then the different ideau of reaaon Realized in the conntruetion of 
ditlerent kinds of eyes? Then how eanie the niodt rudiniental eye 
to remain in existence for counties* ages, and be unclianged down 
to the present time, as is the ciise ? How came all the intermediate 
varieties of eye!*, as you call them, to remain unchanged through all 
conditions and changes of conditions down to the present, as is the 
cjise? Conditions are not producing one particle of these changes 
that you claim evolved the eye, and have not during the count- 
less ages of geologic ejKK'hs. 

Then so delicate and sensitive is the eye, that it can not be 
changed, or will not admit of change of conditions. Any such at- 
tempt destroys it. All talk of evolution of so sensitive and deli- 
cate an organ by conditi(ms is al)surd. And another troul)le 
arises, also, in this supposition. Away back, early in the geologic 
ages, at the time when, if this theory Ik? true, if there were any 
eyes at all, they must have been rudiniental, is found the trilobite, 
a highly organized animal in certain resinnrts, with a jxTl'ect eye 
of the highest order, and this trilol.»ite is absolutely without any 
ancestral forms or typical progenitors. It aj>iH'ars suddenly with- 
out any preceding lower tyjKfS, with a jwrfect eye of the highest 
order without any previous rudiniental eyes, out of which it was 
evolved. Jj?uch facts will sjmuI the Ix'st theory in the worlcl, urdess 
we «iy, as did the Frenchman, ** so much the worsc^ ior the facts.'* 
»Such are a few, and only an infinitesimal jiart of the ditliculties 
that lieset our .scientist ParoUes, in his attempt to caj)ture his evo- 
lution drum. But let him be hchl resolutely to his work. Let 
him tell us what sort of thing this inconceivable nondesi-ript, that 
was varied by condititms until all we si'c were evolved out of it — 
what H)rt of thing was it? Where di<l it come from ? Where did 
the conditions come from ? How came it to l)e posst'ssed of this 
wonderful power of adaptability to conditions? AVhat pn»served 
and c«>rordinated the results in the ascending scale? llow came 
the same conditi(ms to produce such contradictory and opfKisiie 
results? How ccmld they evolve out of matter and force what 
wjLs not in them, or in themselves? Have conditions one jiartiele 
of eausid efliciency? Can they cause any thing' C-an they vary 
any thing? Can they prmluce the thing varie<l? Can they do 
more than to permit the variation to exist when it has come into 
bei:jg inde|»endent of themselves? Can thev produce just the 
op;K>site of them.selves? And, alM)ve all, h?t the advocates of this 
de.nonstrated theory, trace before us the course of evolution, and 
prove that conditions could produce sueh results. Show us how 
t ley did at. And prove that they did it. Then we will have a 
demonstration sueh as we have for the (.•opernican system. Then 
let the reader avoid being deceived by the various subterfuges of 
thv^ ev(dutioniHt, and hold the theorizcr to the practical test. 
" The nroof of the piuldin< is in the eating,'* Show ug how this 
couhl l)e done, how it was dr)ne, and prove* that it was (h)ne w) 
This is the metluMl of physical science. The evolutionist attemptt* 
to explain the origiu of all existences and phenomena by pliytucal 
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science. Let him conform to its methods, and do it as ph vesical 
science demandn. The theory of creation, resting in mtioual 
thought, ajipeals to ratiojial thought and not to physical science, 
as (loos evolution. 

Proper Tests of the Two Theories, 

Let us anticipate a retort that maybe made by the evolutionist. 
He may say, " Will you give us a [)ractical illustration of your 
theory of creation, such as you demand of us? When we see H<^mo- 
thing created, we ought to accept your theory, and not till then, 
according to tiie ordeal to which you subject mine. »Serve lH>th 
alike?" W^e reply that no such ret<^rt can be made, nor such de- 
mand made, for the two theories do not rest on the same methixis 
of proof The creation theory rests on the methods of rational 
thought. It is biLsed on the deductions of reason, from the phe- 
nomena and characteristics of the phenomena. The evolution 
theory appeals to conditions now in existence as causes. It pro- 
poses to solve the problem by physical science, hence it must use 
the methods of physical science, and present the pnx)fs of jdiysicjd 
science. If the author were to attempt to (*onvince a man of the 
existence of spirit by the methods bf rational thought, api>ealing 
to phenomena and their characteristics, and to deduce the exist- 
ence of spirit as a rational conclusion from the phenomena and 
their characteristics, and a spiritist were to come forward and say, 
*'That is not the real pri>of. We know that there is spirit, l>e- 
causi' siMrits materalize themselvCvS, and we am see, feel and liear 
them ; the inquirer would .say, " Well, materialize a spirit, and 
let us see, feel and hear it, and then we will have your proof, and 
not till then," Such a demand would be just, but no such de- 
mand could bo made on me. I had promised only rational proof. 
Indeed, I would deny tl^at such proof, as the spiritist oftered, 
c:)uld be given, or that it was a question susceptible of any such 
proof. • 

In the ease before us we deny that the question of the origin 
of existences and phenomena can be settled in the way in which 
the scientist undertakes to si»ttle it. It can not be settled or 
tested by his methods, for it does not furnish the data that such 
methods rtHiuire. The scientist admits that the genesis of a new 
species, or a new existence or phenomenon, is something of which 
he has no experience or knowledge. Then he ca,n not apply his 
nietiiods, for ho has not the data. Until he has such data, he can 
do nothing with the question, and is undertaking what he is 
utterly imi)otent to do. As it stands at present, he can only fur- 
nish us the phenomena as they now transpire, and have since long 
before human ex|ierience and their nature and characteristics. 
Then from these reason, as a question of inductive reasoning, 
rational thought, must settle the question. Science stops wiw 
runiisliing the phenomena and their nature and characteristics. 
Itesison does the rest. But when the scientist claims, as did 
Huxley, to give a demonstration by the methods of physical 
Bcience, to solve the question by the methods of physical science, 
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we have a right to insist that he fulfill his promise. As in the 
illustration, we say to him, "Sir, prove that your conditions that 
are in existence and operation now, and must produce the same 
results now, if they ever did, can produce such results. 8how us 
how they did it. Pn)ve that they did. Prove to us that such 
causes produced such effects That the j)hcno!nena were i)r(»- 
duced by such causes. (Jive us the practi<^'al proof demanded hy 
physical science, such as is given by the astronomer fur the Co- 
|)ernican system, for you assert you have the same proof." S^U( h 
a demand is fair, and justice demands that it be made and met, 
since the evolutionist nromises just such pnH)f. 

But no such demana cun be made of the creationist. He pro- 
fesses to give no such proof. His ct)urse of pr<H)f admits an<l de- 
mands no such tests. He admits that there can be no practical 
test, in the lower use of the word practical, for we have no such 
phen<»mena trans[)iring now. He claims that the question can 
not he settled by any such method. He claims that it can only 
he settled as a question of rational thoujrht, by inductive reason- 
ing. He takes the phenomena, and their characteristics, and us- 
ing the fundamental principle of all inductive philosophy, he <le- 
termines the cause from the nature of the eflects. He gives the 
highest method of proof, the purely rational, that which apjK'als 
to rcjuson in its highest and noblest exercis(;. His conclusion is 
the only one that reason can accept, the one that reason gives by 
every law of its being, and with every iK)Wcr of its existence, and 
is reached in the only way that the conclusion can be reached, as 
reason declares. Hence, we insist on the test we have presiMilcd, 
for that is what the evolutionist promised, and insist that he can 
give no such test, and that the question admits of no such proof. 
We give the pn)of we promise, and the only proof the question 
admits of, and the projver test of our proof, and the highest j)roof 
and test. 

Evolution Hy^jothesU and Copernican System, 

When atheists are asked why they do not accept the idea of 
God, if human reason be their standard, since reason has so uni- 
versally believed it, they reply that they are no more lK)und to 
accept it than they are the old idea, once so prevahnt, that the 
earth is a plane, and the center of the universe, and the sun re- 
volves around it. They are no more lx)und to accept the theory 
of creation, than they are the Ptolemaic hypothesis which elab 
orated and undertook to make scientific the alM>ve p(q)ular no- 
tion. Huxley presents the evolution hyjwthesis as the C'operni- 
can substitute lor the Ptolemaic theory, creation. But the easels 
are not parallel. The idea of God is, in one sense, an intuition, 
an immediate intuition. Man has an intuition, a constitutional 
tendency, to worshi[), to have aspirations for higher, superior l)e- 
ings. He has no such aspiration toward the old idea of the 
shape of the earth. Agaip, the data and course of reasoning are 
not the same. One is a lalse senst* jHirccption of phenomena 
The other is a clear deduction of reason from characteristics of 
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phenomena, concerning which there is no misconception, for the 
atheist himself ascrilws them to the phenomena. There is not 
the remoteness in one cast! that there is in the other. Then, 
a}>^ain, when the evohitionist explodes the creation theory, as the 
Ptolemaic hyiK)thesis has been exploded, we will abandon it. 
And when he demonstrates it, jis the CVn)ernican system has lx»en 
demonstrated, we will accept the evolution hypothesis. This 
illustration of the evolutionist, and the comparisons he makt»s in 
it, are rather shrewd, but are bjised on a rather impudent as- 
sumption. As matters stand the creation theory occupies the 
p.jsition of the Cowrnican system. It accords with the higlR*st 
idciis of rejison, and is verified by them. The evolution liyiK>the- 
sis occupies the precise jM)sition of the Ptolemaic hy|x»thesis. It 
is not b:ised on the highest and broadest deductions of reascHi. 
It is contradicted by palpable demands of the problem. It is 
verified by no true scientific method or ol)servations. The evo 
lutionist should change places of the theories in his illustration. 

Another Absurdity in JHnstration, 

A prominent infidel lecturer undertakes to illustrate the ab- 
surdity of the design argument, thus: **The design argument 
claims that because we see order in nature, as we do in man's 
works, we should reason that they had like causes, intelligent 
causes. A(H;ording to this reasoning, if I see a rat hole, and 
learn by experience that it wiis made by a rat;and Isee Mammoth 
K\\\i\ an almighty big hole, I should conclude it was made by an 
ahnighty big rat." In the first place the word rat, on which he 
makes his ridicule turn, and which is the gist of his reply, ha^i no 
place in the illustration. It is introduced to throw ridicule on 
what can Jiot Ikj met by argument. We do not, in the design 
argument, say that an almighty man created the universe, but 
absolute intelligence. Intelligence is the only iK)int in the argu- 
ment. Then the illustration is not germain. if the siim<' cliarac- 
leristics are in one ettect as in the other, we would conclude, and 

, correctly, that as one wjis produced by intelligence, it matters 
not whether of rat or man, so must the other lie. The sjhhmcs of 
the organization of the intelligence has nothing to do with the 
argument. The argument should be, '*If we find certain chanic- 

! tcri.stics that can be traced to intelligence as their only c»<mceiv- 
able causi*, in one cast\ and then find the same characteristics in 
the other case, we should ascrilx? them to a like cau-^e, intelligent 
r;iusi\" Then the absurdity is in an absurd element that the 
^Icrpiic introduces into the illustration that is utt<M*ly foreign to 
It. And also the illustrations of cave and hole are not analogon.<. 
Hut we allirm that intelligence caused the cave, and the only 
dillerence is that a vastly greater int<'lligence o|>efatcd. and usiil 
st»cond causes to pro<luce a vastly greater result. Ihit the eviden- 
ces of intelligence are ;us clear in one as in the other, and va.stly 
more palpable in the Ciuse of the cave., and of an infinitely higher 
order. \\'e notice tlic-ic attempted evasions to show that in all 
such cases the infidel either assumes the i>oint at issue, as in the 
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use of the Ptolemaic and Goi)ernican theories,, to represent the 
creation and evolution theories; or he introduces some foreij^n 
element that is absurd, and undertakes, in this wa\, to prove tliat 
the idea he is opposing is absurd. lie rarely attempts to meet 
the argument fairly, and to set it to one side l)y fair reasoning. 
No set of reasoners need as close watching as these men, wlio are 
BO scientific, and are continually criticizing their opponents, for 
their unscientific methods. 

Review of ILuiet/s Demonstraiion of Evolution, 

The most important and exciting event that has transpired in 
the scientific and literary world during the past autumn, was the 
visit of T. H. Huxley, the eminent English scientist, author and 
lecturer, to our country. What rendered his visit one of great 
interest, and clothed it with siwcial importance, was tin* an- 
nouncement, made in advance, that he would deliver three lec- 
tures, in which he would do what the world has long lR*en de- 
manding, and will continue to demand, l)efore it will accept the 
evolution hypothesis, and what its advocates have been so long 
seeking and attempting, a demonstration of the iiy|K»thcsis known 
as the evolution theory. Every one expected from such an an- 
nouncement, and had a right to expect it, that undeniable facts 
would be presented, and that the theorv of evolution would Ik? 
deduced from them in the cleiirest and phiinest mjinner, and 
established as a clearly proved scientific theory, and a demonstra- 
ted system of scientific truth. The reputati(m of the lecturer, 
as the ablest living lecturer and advocate of evolution, rais<'(l the 
exf>ectation8 of all parties very high; si>me in enger anticijialion 
of having at last what they had loJig sought and desired in vain ; 
and others in gravest apprehension lest great harm should be 
done to what they regarded its the highest interest of millions. 
Since the subject is a iiercely contested question, very clear and 
thorough A'ork would have to be done, to accomplish what the 
lecturer promised. Since evolution is advanced by its advocates, 
and was presented by Huxley, as the opponent of the theory of 
the creation of all existences and phenonjena by intelligence, and 
WJ18 presented by Huxley jrs the soluli(»n given by seienee to the 
problem ofb<dng, the attempt was to demonstrnte that the theory 
of evolution is the true and scientific explanation of the existence 
of all existences and i)henomena. 

Huxley should: 1. Have stated in all its magnitude, in clear 
outline at lejist, the demands oC the problem, for whieh he oflered 
evolution as a solution. As it is verv earnestlv disputed that it 
is a solution of many, and the most im|H)rtant elements of the 
problem, he should have stated the problem carefully, and been 
especially particular in plju'ing the disputed elements fully belbre 
the audience, .*?o that when he was done they could compare the 
solution with the problem, and especially these disputed elements, 
and decide whether the theory of evolution was a solution of the 
problem, H. If he undertook, its he clainie<l he did, to state 
all the conflicting uoluticms of the problem, he should have stated 
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all of them, and fully and fairly, placing all before the audience 
in all their essential features, and in their full strength. II L If 
he undertook to dis^prove all of them except evolution, as he 
claimed he did, he should have clearly and fairly shown that each 
of them, fairly stated in all essential features and full strength, 
failed to meet the demands of the problem. IV. To demonstrate 
that his solution, evolution, did meet the demands of the pnib- 
lem, he should : 1st. State accuratelv and carefuUv the facts on 
which he bjised his theory, establishing that each and every one 
was a fact clearly proved. 2d. Hhow that his theory was an un- 
doubted deduction from the facts, and dearlv established bv 
them. 3d. Show that his theory, thus established, solved tlic 
problem — met all the demands of the problem. He should be 
especially careful to avoid two errors. First, he must not inct>r- 
{>orate into his theorv an idea that was not clearly established by 
the facts he cited to demonstrate it, thus extending it beyond what 
was established, or was a legitimate deduction from the facts. 
Second, extending his theory over what it did not cover, or, in 
other words, claiming that it solved things of which it was no 
solution. He should Ix? careful to confine his theory in his state- 
ment to what was established by his facts, and in application to 
just what it met and explained. V. He should have passed the 
problem in detail before his hearers, and applied his theory to 
each element ip detail, and proved by practical demonstration 
and illustration that it was a soluti<m of each element of the 
problem. And in regard to the elements conceniing it, which de- 
nied that evolution was or could be a solution, he should have 
examined them carefully, and have shown that such objections 
to his theorv were not valid. Either that it did meet and ex- 
plain these element.s of the problem, or that no such issue wa*< to 
be ]net, and there was no such element to be explained. The 
audience and the world had a right to exj)ect all this fmm one of 
the reputation of the lecturer, and who had studied the subject 
njore, and was regardecl as one who understood it better than any 
person living, with perhaps one or two ekceptions. His promise 
to place the evolution hy|)othesis on the same basis of demonstra- 
tion, on the same basis as the Copernican system, involved such a 
work. Above all, the transcendent imj>ortance of the theme he 
discussed, in its direct or indirect bearings on science, morals, 
relijrion and thougiit, demanded all this work at his hiinds. 

We proi)<»se now to examine his work and test it, and see how 
near his demonstration came to meeting these demands that \\\^ 
promises authorized the world to expect from him and exact at 
Ills hands. Did he state the problem fully and clearly, esi»ecially 
Mie disputed ix)ints, the ones at issue? I think no one dare say 
Vliat he did. The issue or i)rol>lem, the origin of all existences 
and })henomena, involved, at the lea.st, the following elements: 
1. What was the origin of matter an<l force? Are they self- 
existent? If that is claimed, it should l>e shown how" they can 
be, and esj>ecially that they actually are so. If not self-existent, 
then it shouhl be stated clearly what is their origin. As this \i 
the question of questions, the fundamental question, it should be 
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clearly met. 2. What was the origin of the essential properties 
uf matter 21 nd force? Are thev sc-lf-existent ? Or did thev pro- 
i-i-ed from wjine anteeedt^nt source? If s(», what? H. The co- 
(•rdination, adjiuslment and adaptation of these ess(»ntial proper- 
ties into an order, system und meth(;d, with law and phin ; whence 
came it? 4. The elementary substance;* of matter and ti.eir pe- 
culiar characteristics, whence came they ? 5. The co-ordination 
und adjustment of these elementary substances into an order and 
system with law and plan, whence came it? Gl The planetary 
and stellar worlds and systems, their forms, orbits, motions, dis- 
tances, masses and relations, whence came they? 7. The co- 
ordination of all these thinjrs mentioned in the previous six 
queries, in exact mathematical law and proportion, in numerical 
expression and magnitude, and geometrical form in a system, 
realizing the most exalted and abstract ideas of reason, in mathe- 
matics, narmony and law, whence came all this ? 8. CMiemical 
action and affinity, and its almost infinite and infinitely varied 
results, and its wonderful law, whence came they? 9. The co- 
ordination and adjustment of all these in a perfect system with 
perfect plan and law, and the co-ordination of all nature to 
chemical action, affinity and its results und law, whence came 
they? 

lb. Crystallization, the result of chemical action, with its laws 
of number and proportion, and of geometrical form and angles, 
all realizing the most exalted ideas of reason in projMirtion, order 
and harmony, whence came thev? 11. The co-ordination of all 
these inorganic processes and results to each other and the whole 
Rystem, whence came it? 12. Whence came that wonderful phe- 
nomenon we call vegetable life or vital force? LS. Whence came 
the vegetid)le cell, germ, seed and ])lant, the vegetable organisms 
built up by this life, and in which it is manifested ? 14. Whence 
«nne animal life, so wonderful in sensation, instinct, un<lerstand- 
ing, |)ower of voluntary motion and h)C()m<>tion? M. Whence 
came the animal cell, germ or organisms built up by this animal 
life, and in which it is manifested? !(>. Whence came sensation, 
instinct and understanding, so varied and wonderful in different 
animals? 17. Whence came all the orders, fami I i«'s, species and 
varieties of vegetable and animal life and organisms? IK. 
Whence came man's organism and brain, so wonderful and so 
different from all animals? 19. Whence came rcjison, moral and 
religiouH nature and character, and their results? 20. Whence 
came the realization of the most exalted ideas of reason in co- 
ordination, adjustment, arrang(^ment and adaptation into order, 
method and system, with law, plan, design and purpose, with 
prevision, provision, alternativity, and choice, beauty, harmony 
and utility in the al)solutely primordial constitution or absolute 
beginning of things, in the course of evolution, in each and every 
step in it, and in the present ()rder of things, in each existence 
ana phenomenon, and in the universe? Whence came all this? 
These are the disputed elements of the ])roblem he proiK)sed to 
solve, and his solution had s];ecial reference to these. ^^| 

If it be said that his undertaking <lid not require all this, andi^^^ 
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that his promine did not require him to state all the^ issues as 
elements of tlie problem, we reply that the theory of creation 
claims to account for the existence of all being and phenomena, 
and to explain every one of the above issues. 80 lluxlev him- 
self said in liis lecture. He offered evolution as the scientific 
substitute for the theory of creation, hence he offered it as a 
solution of every one of the above-mentioned issues. Evolution- 
ists offer evolution as the scientific solution of all these issues, 
and as the scientific substitute for the theory of creation, and 
invariably use it as such. Huxley assumed that it is a solution 
for all these elements in the practical use he made of it, in the 
scope he gave to it, and in his offering it as the^iolution given by 
science instt\ad of the theory of creation. Such, then, were the 
elements of the problem he proposed to solve, and demonstnite 
that evolution is the true and scientific solution. As all of 
these issues are subjects of earnest controversy between the 
conflicting theories of creation and evolution, Huxley should 
have stated them all clearlv and fuUv, and frankly avowed his 
task to be to explain them by evolution. Huxley made but a 
partial statement of the problem in the beginning, stating but a 
few issues, and these as weakly as possible, as though he wanted 
to have as little to meet as p)ssible ; and in his demonstration of 
evolution, and his application of it, he reasoned as though but 
one element were involved in the entire problem, and this, the 
origin of species, is the leiist important and leiust difficult of any. 
A person reading his demcmstration in the second or third lec- 
tures would suppose that his work was simply to show how 
variations and sj)ecies were produced, lie would not dream 
that he was trying to give a substitute for the whole theory of 
creation. 

Did he state all the conflicting theories as he claimed he did, 
and state them correctly, fairly, and in their full strength ? With- 
out inquiring whether the interpretation he gave of Milton's 
i>oetic description of creation be correct, or discus*<ing now whether 
It be, as he by cowardly covert indirection sneeringly insinuated 
the theory of creation presented in Genesis, we nnxst emphatically 
deny tliat he stated the theory of creation as it is held bv \\a 
advocates, with scarcely an exception. In addition to what he 
presented, there are the following theories: 1st. God created 
mattor and force and implanted in them, and stamped upon them, 
invariable necessary laws, in accordance with which they have 
evolved all things, and that he acts only through these laws, and 
in tJiem only, in their first constitution. 2d. He created matter 
and force and implanted in them, and stamped upon them, invari- 
able and necessary laws, in accordance with which they have 
evolved all existences and phenomena; but God is ever presiMit 
in these laws, and through them his power evolves all things in 
accordance with his will. Persons \^ho are full and complete lie- 
lie vers of the evolution of all things out of matter an<l force, hold 
one or the other of these theories, 3d. The author holds the f(4- 
lowing theory : God created matter and force and implanted in 
tlieni, and stamped on them, principles and laws in accordance 
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with absolute reason, and in accordance with these laws of 
reason they operate and have evolved jwrtions of the phenomena 
that have come into bein^r since creation, but such evolution has 
been within certain limits. There has been development from 
the first creation, but it has lieen development thai was in its 
most important features development by creation, and by succes- 
sive steps. There has been evolution of the plan of Infinite Wis- 
dom and Power, and evolution of existences within certain limits, 
but God has created directly each new and higher step of existence 
when they apiwared ; such steps as are indicated by the twenty 
elements of the problem as enumerated. 

There was evolution of the Divine plan in the course of develop- 
ment, but by succcHsive steps, by direct creation, with evolution 
by variation between these steps. This was not without cause, 
but had Absolute Beason as its cause. It was not without law, 
but was in accordance with law, the highest law, law of Infinite 
Intelligence, and is the only theory that has any law in its real 
meaning, and the only theory that hits a cause, in the true sense 
of the word cause, 'fhe Creator brought into being matter ainl 
force. He gave to them perfect laws. lie created the essential 
properties of matter and force. He created the elementary sub- 
stances and their characteristics. He creatcnl chemical afiinity 
and its action and crystallization, and he created life, both vege- 
table and animal. He created each si)ecies, by creating perfect 
the first of each species at the beginning of the species. Then all 
succeeding individuals are produced by the action of the laws he 
establisheu, and variations within definite limits. God is i)otenti- 
ally and actively present in government an<l providence in the 
ongoingsof nature. Government, providence, prayer, inspiration, 
revelation, atonement, mediation, and forgiveness are not capri- 
cious or without law, or in violation of law, but are a necessary 
part of the highest law, law of rational beings, and are a part of 
Its perfection, and necessary to its iK*rfection. There has been 
rational, moral, and religious development in human history, but 
religion, morality, and reason, and those catholic ideas of rea^^fm, 
religion and morality, mentioned alK)ve, are the factors of such 
evolution. They must be the factors in an evolution of intelli- 
gences, a development of the reason, and moral nature of intelli- 
gences, controlled by an overruling intelligence. 1 Injlieve this 
accords with the teachings of the Scriptures, and is the teaching 
of the Scriptures. I believe this theory of creation by successive 
steps, of evolution by creative stei>s, is the theory of the first 
chapter of Genesis. I refer the reader to the explantion of that 
chai)ter given in a former article. 

Tnen we imi)each Huxley's statement of conflicting theories as 
imperfect, omitting several, and as unfair and incorrect. We object 
to the unfairness and untruth there is in his representing the the- 
ory of creation as l)eing without law, or in violution of law. It i:* 
in accordance with law, the highest law, law of Infinite Wisiloni. 
The theory of evolution is without law unless it^be the law of 
blind, fatal necessity, which would admit of no change, and invari* 
ably produce the same results. In that case there couhl be 
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evolution. As Huxley claims an evolution out of blind, irrational 
mutter jiiid Ibrce, and by means of them, of all existences and 
phenomena, he must have change, and the only change and opera- 
tion there can be in a system based on blind, irrational matter and 
force, and by means of them, is the chance fortuity of the blind, 
aimless ongoings and happenings of blind, irrational matter and 
force. Law, in a system of evolution of blind, irrational matter 
and force, and by means of them, is an absurdity, is imiMKssible and 
unthinkable. The theory of creation and control by Intelligence 
is the only theory in which there can l>e law in any sense, and is 
the only theory that is in accordance with law, has law. We object 
also to the assumption, so unfair and untruthful, that the theory 
of creation brings existences and phenomena into being without 
a C4iuse, or in violation of the law of causation. This is implied 
when he covertly insinuates that it implies that there was a time 
when events did not follow a fixed order, and when the relations 
of cause and effect were not fixed and definite, and did not con- 
trol as they do now. The theory of creation is based on the truth 
that all existences and phenomena had a cause, an adequate cause*, 
an intelligent cause, and that events do certainly follow a fixed 
order, an order esUiblished by Infinite Wisdom. The issue between 
the theories of creation and evolution is not whether events follow 
a fixed order, or whether they are controlled by law, and have 
l)een produced in accordance with law, but concerning wlmt kind of 
law. Evolution sjiys a law of fatal neces.sitv, of blind, irrational 
matter and force, in which case there coultl be no variation, no 
change, no evolution. Or a law of chance fortuity of the ainde^^^ 
ongoings or ha])pc?nings of blind, irrational matter and force, which 
is an absurdity, for in such a case there is no law. We hand back 
to him, where it belongs, the charge of having a theory without 
law. The issue between the creation and evolution theories is not 
whether existences and phenomena have a cause, but conceniing 
what kind of cause. Evolution says matter and force are the 
c.uise, when the inertia and piissivity of matter and the utter lack 
of s:»If-direction and spontaneity there is in force, render the idea 
of tlieir being causes in any sense, or being more than the instru- 
mont of causes, an absurdity. Then we hand back to him the 
cli:irge of having a theory that briiftoJ things into being without 
a cause. It l)elongs to his theory. Theory of creation has a cause, 
the only cause there is in the universe, mind, and an adequate 
cause, an intelligent cause. It has law, the law of Infinite Wi.stlom, 
an<l is the only theory that can haNT law. We reject, also, as un- 
truthful and an insult the cowardlv insinuation that theorv of 
cre.iiion is to be placed on a level with the idea that i>erha|)s there 
w IS a time when two and two did not make four. 

We reiK'l, also, the covert and cowardly insinuation against the 
honesty and intelligence of believers of the Scriptures, in the re- 
mark, that scientists can only stand by and admire the fiexibility 
of the Hebrew text, that admits of so many and such conflicting 
interpretations. It is a fact that langmige is flexible, and admitii 
of many interpretations often. He professed to be very honest 
;i.jd candid in his lectures. He was excessively cautious and 
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careful to ])e as clear and preci?»e as he could Ik* in his stateinenls. 
And yet already it is a lact that many an«l conllii'tinj]: inlorpre- 
tatious have been given to his lanjruagc, so deliberately matured, 
8o thoughtfully worded and exprcsst'd, to nuike it so clear there 
c^>uld Ije no mistake, and that all must understand it eorr<»etly. 
Were there arguments in sne<'rs, we might rehearse the one hun- 
dred and fifty exploiled, conflicting, and contradictory hyiH)the- 
863 in geology, that have been abandoned in as many years, and 
ari many in physiology, also in chemistry, ynd so on with the 
entire round of sciences, that arc practical knowledge, and so 
clear and precise*, definite and harmonious, and marvel at the 
wtmderful flexibility of the inflexible record of nature, that is w) 
definite, clear and uniform. 8ays a late writer, " We have hardly 
mastered a theory until we are called on to abandon it for a new 
one." We might rehearse the multitude of conflicting theories 
and interpretjitions of nature, that are now fierce nuitters of dis- 
pute between these scientists that have every thine: so clear and 
aefinite. We might rehearse many theories that have been ad- 
vocated at difl*erent times by the same person, and even by the 
lecturer himself, that are conflicting and contradictory/ iind 
marvel at the flexibility of this inflexible volume of seience tluit 
admits of so many an<l so conflicting interpretations by the sjune 
person. Ihit such sneers and insinuations are not argument, 
nor are such covert misrepresentations of an opponent's position 
a«< a1>ound in this lecture. Huxley injured himself and his 
cause. He presented as Milton*s theory, what he intended his 
hearers to understand to be the teaching of the Serij)tures. He 
covertly insinuated that he dare not say that it was the teaching 
of Genesis, on account of the dishonesty and sophistry of iK'lievcrs 
of the Hible, who interpreted Genesis in any way so as to s;ive 
the inspiration and truthfulness of the record, regardless of what 
must be its real meaning. It would have been honest and njaidy 
t4) have sjiid what he meant, as an honest, truthful, (.ourjigeons 
man. Then his hearers could have resjHicted him, and not have 
felt a feeling of contempt for the cowardice that said in covert 
insinuations and sneers what it did not dare to siiy openly. It 
was the cowardice and treachery of one who stabs under a flsig 
of truce, and.while reheai-singa trejity of i>eace, and usi*s the stafl' 
on which the flag of j>eace is fastened as the weapon to pierce 
the one he is deceiving by means of it. 

Then the unfair and dishonest representations of the lecture in 
n'garrl to what the theory of creation is, in regar<l to its teaching 
that things once did not follow a fixe<l order, its being a theory 
without law or in violation of law, that it taught that events 
hapiKjned without a cause, that there was a time when the rela- 
tions of cause and eflect were not fixed and definite as now, and 
that the theory was on a level wiih the assunjption that two and 
two might once have been something else than four, have injured 
his attempt and himself, and must forever after caus(^ all fair- 
minded men to have a far difl'erent opinion of him from what hia 
pretensions claimed for him. His attacks on the theory of c 
lion presented in Genesis were but three: 1st. It represcn 
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existence)* an coming into being instantaneously and by creation. 
Science teaches they are evolved gradually. 2d. It repres*ents the 
time as but six days of twenty-four hours, if the account be 
honestly interpreted. 3d. It does not present the order of crea- 
tion that science teaches. In regard to the first, we reply that 
the account does not conflict witn the idea of creation by evo- 
lution within certain limits. It represents new types of existences 
as coming into bein^ instantaneously, and by creation, and in 
their highest perfection at first. 80 does geology as far as its 
records go. Geologistij meet with each new type suddenly, in its 
highest perfection, without a trace of connecting links lx»twcen 
it and h)wer types. In regard to the second, we reply that in 
the Hebrew Scriptures tlie word yanij here translatKed day, hiis 
these meanings : 1st. The time from sunrise to sunset. 2d. 
Twenty-four hours. 3d. Pjist or future time without limit. 4th. 
A future prophetic period of indefinite length. 5th. An epoch 
or period of time in history. 6th. A season of the year. 7th. 
A i>eriod of life, as old age. 8th. A specified time of indefinite 
length. Scores of instances of many of them, and many of :ill 
of them, could be given. It has such meanings in the English, 
and all languages. Then language is flexible and suf^ceptible of 
<litferent interpretations. In the second verse of the first chapter 
day means an indefinite period. In the fourth verse of the sec- 
ond chapter, where its use settles its meaning in this account, it 
means an indefinite period, the time of God's ceasing from crea- 
tion in which we are living, and which is not ended yet. This 
tletermines the duration of the other days. Theu we object to 
the unfairness that forces on to the word an absurd meaning, 
which the context does not require, but forbids, evidently to 
destroy it. It does not allow the fair principle to be applied, 
that the writer is presumed to speak sense, and such meaning 
must be given to his words as will make sense, unless the context 
forbids. There is no necessity for giving such meaning in this 
account. Its being prophetic vision forbids such a meaning, for 
dfii/ does not have such meaning in vision and prophecy. The 
context gives the meaning, period — and compels such an meaning, 
and forbids the idea of twenty-four hours. 

In regard to the charge that the order contra4icts that of 
science, we can not enter into an elaborate detail, but will repeat 
the remark made elsewhere, that the account is a bold poetic de- 
scription, in general outline, of the leading events of creation, as 
they would ai)ix'ar to an eye-witness in prophetic vision, written 
for a people destitute of all science of modern times supposed to 
contradict it. Hence it is unjust to insist on examining this ac- 
count as a literal, scientific account in which scientific precision 
in order and detail are attempted. General agreement is all that 
is to be exj)ected. There is this agreement, if we can accept the 
'testimony of such geologists as Miller, Hitchcock, Silliman, 
Guyot, Tenny, Dana and Dawson. Several of these are the 
masters in geology. Several of them are the greatest living geoh>- 
gists, and the masters of Huxley in geology. Dawson, in his 
Jrc/iaia, very fully elaborates and establishes this substantial 
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agreement. So does Dana. TheMj are the grnitest of living 
geologijit^. Dana thus interprets the record in Genesis : I. //.- 
organic Era. 1st day ; creation of cosmical light. 2d day ; the 
earth divided from the fluid around it, or individualized. 3(1 day ; 
first, outlining of land and water; second, creation of vegetati(»n. 
IL Organic Era. 4th day; light from the sun bt^comes prev:ilei:t 
on the earth. 5th day ; creation of lower orders of animals. 
6th day; first, creation of mammals; second, creation of mr.r. 
These masters in geology, and of Huxley himi?elf, declare that tl.is 
Hccords with the teachings of science, and that no uninspired n;:in 
could at that diiy have fabricated such an account, so simple, sul.- 
lime and grandly correct, and accordant with the teachings i.f 
science. 1 leave these masters in geology to set t^) one side the 
utterances of this refractory and presumptuous pupil. 

In the scc(md lecture we have an evident cautious preparaticju 
of the hearer for the weakness of the demonstration. He 
tries to raise expectations and surmises, and to prepare iho 
mind to accept them as demonstrati<m. As lago expresses 
it, " lie Is preparing the mind to accept as demonstration 
what demonstrates but thinly." His course is like that of a trooj) 
of elephants in crossing a bridge. They drive the snjallest ones o\ t r 
first to see how long tlie bridge will bear. In this lecture he 
seems to make concessions that he utterly disregards in a few 
moments, and during the rest of his argument. He concedes that as 
far as our knowledge goes, species have been persistent, and have 
never changed into other si)ecies. Then in the face of this ho 
coolly bases his entire argument on the broad assumption that 
they have not been jwrsistent in any sense, but all have changed, 
and are the result of such change, and without one particle of 
proof. He admits, with seeming candor, the utter lack of jiroof in 
the geological reconls, and especially in regard to transmutational 
links, or transitional forms, or links in the course of transmuta- 
tion. He then boldly uses this very record, that he has ad nj it led 
has no proof, as his .sole proof, and bases his arguments on the very 
links that he admits are utterly wanting. He bases his demon- 
tration on these defects, in the record, as though he hail the miss- 
ing links, and knew just wluit they were. He assumes we will 
find these missing links, and that they will infallibly be of the 
precise character needed to establish his theory. The theologian 
can only stand by and admire, he knows not which most, the 
marvelous coolness or amazing audacity that could j)ursue .Muh 
a course when discussing a topic so earnestly contested, lie an- 
nounced that he would place the evolution hyjKithesis on as posi- 
tive a basis as the Coiwrnican system of the universe. This sys- 
tem is based on well established scientific truths and oh>erva- 
tions, and confirmed by the test of long cxi)erience and e:»rerul 
study. 

He finally announced his method of proof thus: "When we 
have all the evidence concern ijig the subject we can hope to have, 
and it is in favor of the theory, we should accept it.." Does he 
mean to assert or have us undersUind that is all the testimony we 
have for the Copernican system? He says nothing about how 
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much evidence we can hope to have, whether it l>e much or next 
to none at all. Nor in what senile it must )k^ in favor of the 
theory, whether it must clearly teach it, or merely hint it as a 
surmise or poa«ibility. Su|>i>ose we have next to no evidence at 
all. shall we except it ? SupjXKse the evidence merely raises a sur- 
mise of the possibility of such a theory, are we to accept such 
surmise? Suppose there are other the »rie3 jis plausible, or nearly 
80, what then 1 He says nothing concerning objections that 
stand in the way of the theory, and what influence they should 
have, and wisely, for had he entered that field the objections to 
evolution woukl have buried the .surmises in its favor, raised by 
his evidence, deeper than Jove buried the Titans. He relies on 
the law of circumstantial evidence to establish his theoiy. The 
rules for testing circumstantial evidence are these : I. There 
must be sufficient number of facts favoring the theory to raise a 
rciisonable, a strong presumption in it^ favor, and they must point 
very strongly in that direction, before a man is warranted in ad- 
vancing and advocating the theory, or in demanding that others 
accept and act on it. In this Huxley's evidence is very defi- 
cient. There is not enough to raise a strong presumption, and 
they do not point in the direction of his theory with sufficient 
strength to give him any warrant in demanding that we accept 
his theory, and change our science, morality and religion, and 
base them on it. H. There must be no undeniable facts that 
raist* insuperable objections, or even strong presumptions, against 
the theory. In this his evidence is utterly destroyed, for there 
are multitudes of facta that place insiiperable objections in the 
wav of the acce])tance of his theory. Thev flatly contradict it. 
HI. There must not bo, as a necessjiry or logical part of the thivry, 
when logically devel()|MMl and fairly carried out, the alxsurd or falst\ 
either as a part of the theory, or as a necessary deduction from it. 
In this Huxley's theory is fatally defective. When stated fully and 
consist^'Utly, also when logically carried out, it necessiirily involves 
the alwurd, the contradictory and the false. IV. The conclusion 
must be ba^sed on positive testimony and not on supposition. 8up- 
jMjsition must not be used Jis fact, orjLS a biusis for the conclusion, 
for such supposition may be false. V. The conclusion or theory 
to be established mnst be the only j)os8ible one that will explain 
or account for the fa(;ts. If there he one or more other theories 
that will account for the facts, the theory is worthless, for the 
fact^ admit of other explanations that may be true. VI. The 
theory must not In? elaborated or exwnded in its enunciation he- 
vond what is a fair and necessary dedflction from the facts on 
which it is based! VII. The theory must not be expanded in ap- 
plication beyond what it logically covers, or l)eyond that to which 
ft is logically and properly applicable. If we admit all that 
Huxley presents in his lectures to be facts, he makes no attempt 
to show that evolution alone will account for them. Nor dcx^s he 
make any attempt to show that other theories will not account 
for them. Nay, more, he scarcely makes an attempt to show that 
evolution will account for them, and this slight assumption is a 
/}nlure. 
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He makes no attempt to s'.how that the creation theory will 
not arrcount for the facts he cites. He merely claims, or as- 
sumes the possibility that evolution produced them. We claim 
that the creation theory will account for them, that it will ac- 
a)uut for them far better than he claims the evolution theory 
can. We claim that the creation theory alone will account for 
them. We have urged over one hundred utterly insuperable 
objections to the evolution theory. We have reasons almost in- 
numerable and unanswerable, that the creation theory is the 
•)nlv i>ossible theory, tlie true theory, and the only theory reason 
»vill accept. Rea.**m alone can settle this question of the origin 
ai.d cause of existences and phenomena. Pliysical science can 
only place before us the phenomena and their characteristic^*, 
but it is utterly impotent to settle the question of their efficient 
and firnil causes, or what produced them, and for what end 
were they produced. Huxley's failure and his course proves 
this. He cited certain facts, as he claimed. But he did not 
present a single scientific fact, or particle of testimony, as to 
what produced the facts. He, as an act of reason, or metaphys- 
ics, inferred that they were evolved. This is a practical admis- 
sion that science can not settle this question and that reason 
alone can do it. Reason declares that intelligence alone could, 
and (lid produce the phenomena, and for certain ends. Then 
his theory is based on assumptions, and assumptions known to 
Ikj u!itrue. He assumed, witnout <me particle of pr(M)f, and in 
the face of all proof, and clear proof, that there were no spe- 
cific differences l)etween the four aninnils he used in his lec- 
ture. He based his argument on such assumption, jind, if he 
does not as.sume it, his argument is worthless. There are difler- 
ences of species wider than there are between the horse, the zebra, 
the a.ss, and the gnu. We know that these will not hybridize 
and j>ernetuate their kind. We know that one was not evolved 
out of tlie other. That there are no transitional or transmuta- 
tional links or forms between them. There are far wider differ- 
ences, and specific dilierences, between the animals he ])arades 
before us. Hence, his demon.stration is absolutely worthless, 
for it is based on an asj*um]>ti(>n known to be palpably and 
utterly untrue. He exaggerates resemblances on which he bases 
his theory, and he overlooks or ignores differences that com- 
pletely overturn it. He overlooks the palpable fact that if re- 
semblances suggest similarity of origin or kindred <»f species, so 
do differences suggest dillerence of origin and differeiice of 
species. If more and stronger differences exist than resemb- 
lances, they set to one side all deductions based on resemblances. 
Also, if one impossible difference exists, it sets to one bi<le all 
resemblances, no matter how many. His reasoning ignores the 
law of species entirely. S]>ecies are defined in four ways: ist. 
A species lies within the limits of variati<m. 2d. Progeny is 
like the parent. 3d. Species lies within the limit of hybridiza- 
tion. 4tn. Species never passes the chasm of sterility.*^ He ig- 
nores these laws in his four animals. He overlooks the fact 
that the same reasoning that proves sameness in species in these 
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cases, will, with far greater force, prove the horse, zebra, aas 
and gnu to be one species, when we know they are not 

Again, his re&<(»ning ignores the real and vital difference of 
species. Similarity of structure does not prove sameness of 
8])ecie8, nor is .structure the highest standard in determining 
species. The real distinction lies outside of observation. It is 
in the life-power; that produces progeny like the parent, although 
the germs of animals be in structure precisely alike. And the 
sjtme life-power or principle refuses to hybridize in different 
8|>ecies, although the germs brought in contact are precisely 
silike in structure. Here is where the real difference lies; hence 
his similarity of structure in these four animals is utterly worth- 
U»ss. This real difference that lies outside of observation until 
we see it in its results in the two cases mentioned, is ignored 
ill his illustration. Again, his reasoning is faulty in this. Pur- 
sue the same course by fours up and down the scale of existence, 
in all orders and species, and it would obliterate all species, all 
families, all orders. The ojxjration of such a process as he sets 
forth, would destroy specific differences ancl all species. It 
would also destroy all old species, and leave only an infinite 
variety of new animals, not specifically different from each other. 
Then, since he found absolutely no transitional forms, or evi- 
dences of transmutations between these species, he has not 
affected the chasm between species one particle. Our Quintius 
Curtius has cast himself into the yawning chasm, and it still 
stands as it did before his rash leap. He does not present one 
particle of evidence of the evolution of one of these animals 
out of the other. He does not adduce one particle of evidence 
of transmutation of one into the other. He docs not find one 
transitional form or connecting link. He finds a ladder, with 
four steps, wide apart, when he should have found an inclined 
plane.' He finds four animals sjx^cifically different on the four 
steps. He does not find one particle of evidence that one of 
these ever passed up onto the next step, or was transformed 
into the animal on the next step. 

He does not show that conditions produced or evolved one of 
these animals, or that from which they descended, or produced 
one of their characteristics. He makes no attempt to snow that 
struggle for life, and the conditions, the factors of evolution ac- 
complished one of these results, or changed either animal or its 
characteristics into that above it. Even if he had established 
that these ciianges were produced, creation might have pro- 
duced them, and he did not show tha^ evolution did or could. 
Creation must have produced the animal varied, and the con- 
ditions that varied it and controlled them. Then this vital part 
of his demonstration is an utter failure. Then, it may be a small 
matter, but it is worth noticing. His eocene orohippos figures 
in his diagrams as large as the other three animals, with which 
it is connected in the illustration. It was no larger than a fox. 
How would it have looked to have placed just before an animal 
as large ns a horse, one as large as a fox, and then tell the audi- 
ence one was the direct descendant of the other? The absurdity 
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of such a conceit is quietly ignored and concenled, by makini; 
the diagrams of the same size. If a priest hiul done tluH he 
could have wondered at the nwirvolous flexihility of dingraniH! 
Then hL* theory w vastly greater than his fact** <'stnblish in rcgiirti 
to these four animals, if we ocmcede all he can claim, lie claims 
that one was evolved out of the other in an ascending scale. The 
facts give it no support, but positively forbid such a suppo:*ition. 
But now comes the most astounding part of this demonstnition. 
Admitting all he claimed in the case of these four animals, ho 
only proved evolution the case of four s|)ecics. He then expands, 
without warrant, this mcjiper conclusion over all the s|H'cics of 
that family. Then over all species, grou|)s and orders, thus de- 
ducing from what established only the evolution of four sjhmmcs 
out of each other, the evolution of the hundreds of thousan<ls 
of specie* of geologic and historic time. And next comes the 
most marvelous part. Even when he has thus, without warrant, 
and in violation of all reason, expanded his theory hundreds of 
thousands of times beyond its pro])er limit, he has but covered 
one issue in twenty, and that the least difticult. lUit he )>r(>- 
ceeds next to expand it over the entire twenty issues in the 
problem, when nearly every one of them, sincly, is inconceivably 
more difficult than the one element he could only cover by ex- 
panding hundreds of thousands of times his theory, that was not 
sustained in a single feature by his f'liets, but contradicted in toto 
by them. Truly one can only stand by and admire the absolutely 
infinite flexibility of a theory that can be stretched from so 
small a compass, to cover an infinite number and nuignitude of 
so conflicting elements. And this is accounting for all existences 
and phenomena, and the twenty elements of the probl<>m of ex- 
istence and phenomena, as clearly as the Co])erniean system 
accounts for the facts of the position and motions of the plan- 
etary and stellar systems! And this is demonstrating the 
evolution hypothesis as clearly as the Copeniiean system is 
established ! 

Then this vaunted demonstration only places before us the fact 
that feur animals of different species of the same order are in 
the position of four steps of a pyramid. There is no more oroof 
of evolution than there would be to place l)efore us the flail, the 
threshing drag, the threshing machine of fifty years ag<», ard 
one of our present harvesters and threshers, lliere is al)M>lutely 
no more proof that one was evolved out of the other, an<l, alM)\e 
all, that it was evolved by unintelligent conditions, instead of 
intelligence. There is the same necessity for intelligence in one 
Ciise th^t there is in the other, and infinitely high<T need of in- 
telligence, for an infinitely higher result of intelligence is plaee<l 
before us. He started out to And an inclined plane, and found 
a pyramid, up the steps of which the animals could not lca]>, 
nor could conditions, unintelligent conditions, lift them. But 
suppose he had found an inclined plane, instead of the ste;)S of a 
pyramid, there would be no proof that each portion of the plane 
was evolved out of that below it. If, in our illustration of the 
four machiDeH, we were to place a sufficient number of machines 
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between the four, to reduce the difTerenceii to an infinitesimal 
quantity, so that no one could iK)int out any distinction between 
any two consecutive machine.^ would it prove that one was evolved 
out of the other, and esi)ecially by unintelligent conditions? 
And if he had estiiblishcd that each part of the plane was 
evolved out of that lx?low it, it does not do away with intelli- 
gence, or the necessity for intelligence to originate, plan and 
control the evolution. Huxley found only the ascending steps 
of a pyramid, and nature doe* not leap. This is pnictically ad- 
mitted, and he jxssumes that there must have been intermediate 
forms that reduced the a.scent into an inclined plane. Of this 
he offered no proof, and all the facts contradict it, but had he 
found such forms, we still object, nature does not slide any more 
than it leaps. And if it did, whence came the materials of the 
pynimid or plane, and the power in nature that slides or leajx*, 
and what co-ordinated these materials and this power in this won- 
derful pyramid or ])lane? Does it remove the necessity for 
intelligence, to constitute, control and susUiin nature in its 
operations, to show what wonderful things nature can do, and to 
increiLse their wonder? 

The writer has seen envelopes made by hand. A score of pro- 
ces.sos were gone through by a score of jiersons. No one would 
deny that intelligence produced each process and it^ results. 
Lately he saw a machine perform the work. A man laid on a 
table a pile of sheets. The machine picked them off, one by one, 
and dei)osited envelojK's in piles of twenty-five each, finished en- 
veloiH^s. All that the openitor did was to lay dow^n the sheets 
and pick up the packages. Did that prove that intelligence had 
nothing to do with the operation, and that blind, irrational mat- 
ter and force evolved the machine, and blind, irrational matter 
and force wji,s all that had any thing to do with its operation? 
On the contrary, was it not the highest evidence that intelli^nce 
must have devi^nl the machine, and must control its openitions ? 
Were not the wonderful results produced by the machine, so much 
the greater evidence that intelligence must have invented and 
constructed it ? And does not increase of the wonderful nature 
of the results, incre:ise the evidence that intelligence must have 
invented and constructed it, in the same ratio? Then let Huxley 
establish that nature can do an infinite fold more than we now 
believe, and he hits only increased the necessity for intelligence 
to constitute nature, and the evidence that intelligence consti- 
tuted nature. These are two minor thoughts that deserve notice, 
in Huxley's cases of evolution, there was a retrogression in pass- 
ing from the animal with several toes to the animal ^tn all 
united. It w^as an evolving of the lower from the higher. When 
he announced his theory in his first lecture, he confessed that it 
absolutely required long time. When reminded in a note that 
astronomy ana other sciences absolutely refused to grant so long 
a time, he, in his last lecture, attempted to waive this to one side by 
bluster. He must either disprove the limit set by these sciences, 
or give up evolution, or bring evolution within greatly shorter 
time, which utterly destroys it. 
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' Let U8 now take the two conflicting theories, evolution out of 
blind, irrational matter and force, and by blind, irrational matter 
and force, and the theory of the creation of all existences and 
phenomena by Absolute Reason, in accordance with perfect law 
of perfect reason, and tes*t them by applying them to the solu- 
tion of the twenty elements of the problem, as we have enumer- 
ated them : I. How came matter and force into being. Evolu- 
tion either says they are self-existent, and contradicts reason, 
which says they can not be self-existent, but are subordinate 
agents, subordinate to mind, created articles, the creations of 
mind ; or it confesses that such an assumption is absurd by as- 
cribing them to an Unknown Power, and, in so doing, contra- 
dict* all inductive philosophy, which declares that from the 
nature and characteristics of what is produced by the Power, 
we can know the nature and characteristics of the Power. The 
theory of creation a-scribes the origin of matter and force to rea- 
son, and thus accords with the principles of true inductive phi- 
losophy, which so declares, from the characteristics of matter 
and force. II. The essential properties of matter and force, 
whence came they ? III. Their co-ordination into a system in 
accordance with law, whence came it? IV. The elementary 
substances of matter, and their peculiar characteristics, whence 
came they ? V. Their co-ordination into a system in accordance 
with law, whence came 'it? VI. Chemical aflinity and actions, 
and their laws, so varied and wonderful, whence came they? 
VII. Their co-ordination into a system in accordance with law, 
whence came it? VIII. Crystallization and its forms an<l laws, 
whence came they? IX. The co-ordination of all these inorganic 
processes, to nature, and to each other, in accordance with law, 
whence came it? X. The planetary and stellar worlds and sys- 
tems, with their masses, forms, orbits, distiinces, velocities and all 
relations, all co-ordinated in accordance with mathematical law, 
realizing the most exalted ideas of reason, whence came they ? 

Evolution says that blind, irrational matter and force evolved all 
thi.«, when it is an involution, or a deiwsiting in matter and force, 
what is not in them, and it violates all reason when it claims that 
blind matter and force realized these highest ideas and actsof rea.«on. 
Or it ascribes them to what it calls an IJnknown Power, when such 
results reveal the power, and make it known to be intelligence, as 
'?*early as we know the sun to be the source of light. The theory of 
creation by intelligence ascribes all this to Absolute Reason, their 
only conceiveable ground, and in olwdience to every principle of in- 
ductive reasoning, which declares that reas(m alone realized these 
exalted ideas of reason in accordance with which nature is consti- 
tuted. XI. Whence came that wonderful phenomenon we call 
vital force in the vegetable, or vegetable life ? If it he rej>lied 
that it is the one physical force modified by the organism of the 
vegetable, we reply that it is now clearly established that the or- 
gafiism is the result of the action of the vital force on matter. 
XII. Whence came the organism in which the vital force is dis- 
played — the cell, germ, seed or plant? It is now u^^ual to deny 
that there is a chasm between inorganic matter and physical force, 
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and organic life and organisms. We give the following differences 
between inorganic matter, physical force, chemical action and 
crystallization on one side of the ch&sm, and vital force and vege- 
table organisms on the other. Vital force takes lifeless mineral 
ingredients and transforms them into living matter. Crystals, the 
highest inorganic pnHlucts, are mere statical aggregates. Living 
organisms, vegetables, are dynamical products. Crystals can be 
decomposed and reunited any number of times. Decompose the 
vegetable organism; and it is destrojrcd for ever. CrystaU .«nit 
heat in formation. Ve^table organisms absorb heat Inorganic 
molecules have immobility. Vegetables have motion in a certain 
sense. 

Inorganic bodies are built up from without by accretion. Vege- 
table substances from within by assimilation. Inorganic bodies 
have not the power of reproduction or self-multiplication. Vege- 
table bodies have. Chemical action is destructive of vital force 
and vegetable organisms, when it conquers vital force. It tears 
down and destroys the organism when dominant. Vital force con- 
structs and builds up only by conquering and subordinating 
chemical action to its uses. These two forces are antagonistic 
It is not a difference of degree, or of modification, but of nature. 
They can not be correlated. There is a chasm here that can not 
be bridged over. Scientists admit that they do not know what 
force is, nor what life is especially. How can they declare that they, 
can be correlated ? Evolution is dumb before this chasm. Hux- 
ley, when writing for the Encyclopasdia Britanniea, as a scientific 
author for a work that would stand for ages, makes these state- 
ments : I. When the earth was in the early formative, condition 
revealed by science, life could not have been on it or in its ele- 
ments. XL There is a chasm between the not living and the liv- 
ing, that must be bridged over, or evolution is impossible. III. We 
have no knowledge that it is bridged over or ever has been. IV. 
It is contrary to all experience, knowledge, and analogies of nature 
to suppose it ever has oeen bridged. V. Then spontaneous gene- 
ration of life must have occurred, or evolution is utterly impossible. 
VI. We have no experience or knowledge of any kind that spon- 
taneou8 generation ever did occur. VIL It is against all experi- 
ence and knowledge and analogies of nature to suppose that spon- 
taneous generation ever did occur. VIIL At present we are 
inexorably shut up to the conclusion that a supernatural act in- 
troduced life, that co-ordinates matter in the bioplast, the initial 
point and origin of all living organisms. In his demonstration, 
speaking as a special pleader for evolution, he ignores these state- 
ments he made as an author in science, and assumes the very 
opposite. We will accept Huxley, the author of science, and 
reject Huxley when pettifogging as a special pleader for a hobby. 
Darwin practically confesses that there is this chasm between the 
not living and the living, and that he can 4iot bridge it by com- 
mencing his theory with life inbreathed into primordial germs by 
a Creator. He can not assume life and germs as a starting point 
without basing them on the immovable rock of creation by intel- 
ligence. After he has used an intelligent Creator to launch his 
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ship he tries to discard it, but lie cau not. He needs it as a pro' 
pelting power, a moving energy every moment, and to push it off 
of shoals a score of times afterwards. Evolutionists Hkc Darwin 
use the idea of at^'reator as the clown claimed he used the ladder 
when he boasted that he could set it up in open air, climb to the 
top of it, and draw it up after him ! Tliey use the idea of a Crea- 
tor to climb up on to a clear starting point, and then undertake to 
draw it up after them, and to deny using it, and ridicule all idea 
of its ever being used. They can not use the ladder and then 
cheat us out of what they did, by calling it an Unknown Tower, 
as does Huxley. It is stealing the ladder of creation, and trying 
to deceive its owners by calling it by a falne name. The products 
of the power in which they try to hide prove it to be intelligence. 
Sometimes evolutionists try to deny that there is this chasm, or 
to bridge it by such nondescript substances as protaplusm or bathy- 
bius. Huxley once claimed that there was on the deep-sea bwl 
a substance that was the link between inorganic and organic mat- 
ter. He called it bathybius. Others called the nondescript nar- 
ticles monera. Haeckel builds his evolution of life on it. Sdo qik's 
Btrauss. Late deep-sea dredgings prove that it is clearly inorganic, 
and is no such substance as has been claimed. In a late number 
of the American Journal of Apvlied Science^ and but a short time 
before this lecture, Huxley admitted that the existence of any 
such substance as he once claimed and called bathybius had l>eeii 
disproved. In this lecture he assumes it as a reality, and as the 
link between inorganic and organic matter. As a *8j)ecial pleader 
for a hobby, he assumes what lie confessed as a scientist bad no 
existence, and built his theory on it. The theory of creation ac- 
cepts the teachings of science, that life was created by intelligeni^^ 
and builds up the vegetable cell, germ, or seed, for it always taught 
that such was the case. 

Xni. Animal life, with locomotion, sensation, power of volun- 
tary action, instinct and understanding, whence came it? XIV. 
The animal cell, or germ, or organism, whence aime it ? Evolu- 
tionists seem to be in a dilemma here, from which they can sec 
no escape. Some times they call our attention to existences that 
they claim are links between animals and vegetables, and they 
seem reaidy to claim that animal life is evolved out of vegt»tablo, 
or to confound the two at a certain connecting point. Then, 
again, our attention is called to such sulistance as bathybius 
that is claimed to be a connecting link between animal and inor- 
ganic matter. In both cases insuperable objections besta them. 
Microscopy has placed an impassable chasm b(»tween animal and 
vegetable life and organisms. They differ in cellular structure. 
What will nourish vegetable life and cell, will destroy animal 
life and cell. What will nourish animal life and cell, will de- 
stroy vegetable life and cell. The difference is one of nature, and 
is a Tital one, and can not be bridged over. Vegetables ' 
not sensation ; have not vo1unt:iry motion as animals have. 
there lies between vegetable and animal life these irreconcih 
ferences. Between inorganic matter and ])liysical force, and^ 
life and organisms, there lies all the difference there Is ' 
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vegetable life and orjz:aiiisnis, and inorganic matter and physical 
force ; and in addition to that, all the difference there is oetween 
vegetable and animal life and organisms. As it is oft«n a.ssumed 
that there is no difference between inorganic and organic matter, 
at wiiat is lUssumed as the connecting point, or between life and 
physical force, we >vill state other factH. The name now given to 
the most minute and lowest displays of life and its organism, the 
initial i>oint ami minutest unit of life is bioplasm. It consists of 
pabulum or nutrient matter, germinal matter, or matter in 
which fin-mat ive life is active and present, and this life and ger- 
minal matter are called the cell, and the life the bioplast ; and 
also formed matter, or matter that has been used by the bioplast 
and rejecit'd. The center of the cell may be called the bioplast. 
It takes inorganic or formed matter, and changes it from not 
living to living matter, then rejects it as life passes out of it, and 
changes it into formed matter. Bioplasts always come from bio- 
plasts. They have the power of self-sulxli vision and self-movement. 
In self-sul>divisi(m each bioplast becomes a new biopla.*^t. When 
these biopljists are dead they can not be resurrected. Chemistry 
can not produce the work of the biophist nor explain. It is antag- 
onistic to it and destroys it, unless the life in the bioplast con- 
quers and sulx)rdinates it. JUopla.st comes from bioplast alone. 
This teaching the latest and best establis'.ied results of scientilic 
research show structure is the result of life-power, and difference 
of structure the product of difference in life-power. Huxley 
and all evolutionists claim that structure modifies force and pro- 
duces life, or ]\*X' is the product of sti-ucture, and that difference 
of structure produces difference in life. In this, evolution posi- 
tively contradicts the fundamental principle of physiology, and 
as this is a fundamental idea, the bjisis idea of evolution, it is 
utterlv false — must of necessitv be so. I^et anv one carefullv fol- 
low this tlumglit, and it overturns all idea of evolution from mere 
matter and force. Then life was created and implanted in. the 
matter of the bioplast, that thus became living matter, by the 
Creator, and not by chemical action or physical force. 

XV. Then whence came instinct, that often works out such 
wonderful results of reason? Alst), understanding and volition to 
a certain extent in animals? Evolutiim can not answer, except to 
assume that it is physical ft)rce modified by the animal organism. 
This, reason utterly refuses to believe. Creation says it wjis im- 
planted by intelligence. XVI. Whence came the co-ordination 
of the vegi^tjible organism and life with each other, and the co-or- 
dination of the animal organism «and life with each other, and all 
four of these with each other, and to all the rest of nature, and 
nature witii each and all of them? Evolution can only sjiy it 
was ev<>lved out of what did not contain it. In it are realized the 
most exalted ideas of reju*on, and creation savs thev were realized 
by reason. XVII. Then whence came the orders, groups, fami- 
lies, sptH'ies and varieties of animals and vegetables? Tlii^ is all 
evolution can make any show of accounting for, and here it 
utterly fails. Its theory of difference of life being caused by 
difference of structure, is contradicted by science, ¥mich teachat 
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that difference of structure is orca>ione<l by dilTerenco of lifo. 
All bi<»pla<im of animals i:« precisely alike at fin«t. But ais the lite 
bej^in.-* t^i aet in evolutiim. ilirilTcnees Ivgrin to ap|var Ih'Iwi en 
the four great orders of aniuiul>. in the tirst apjH^aranees of llu-ir 
germs. Then ditferen<i:- of >fieeie'* apj^i-ar. then uf varietiesi, ihu> 
pn)ving that the real dilferefiee is in the life, and not in the.Ntruv'i- 
ure ; nor i.-» it e:m>e<l by the strueture. Each bioplast, under il e 
action of this life, buihls up the animal from whence it was di- 
rived. There is eiwirdination. prevision and pn>vision l^ek « f 
the cf»mmeneement of sueh pnnvss. which had their origin in in- 
tellijrence. Thi.> radic:d dilfcrcnee in the >tartinjr i»f ilevehq*- 
ment, and in the lifi- back of it. i'orbid> all idea of evolution. 
Evolution fails to account for this ditTeriMice in life, the ri^al 
difference, and for the c»>-onii nation. previ>ion. law, and plan. 
Creation ^ys all this had its origin in intelligi*niH>. 

XVIII. Whence came man's wonderful bodily organism, s*^ 
wonderful and so different in essential particulars from tlu^se of 
animals; an<l his brain so much larger, and his sjHH»itic character- 
istic-!^ so wonderful and s^» much alx^ve animals? An eminent 
physiologist enumerate** four hundred of these s|>ecific difl^enMuvs. 
Here evolution utterly fails. There is a chasm l>etwt»en nuin an«l 
the most man like ajie no evolution can bridge. There are not 
almost innumerable intermediate links, such as evtdiition. bv 
slight differences. re<iuires. There are al>solutely no traces of any 
such. The oldest fossil remains of nian prove him to In* just what 
he is now. When we rec«»llect the millions of n^mains of animals 
ea.eily destroyed, that havelx^n jireserved t h rough geologic' cat a >tro- 
phes, and that man is the latest and last of the varieties of animal 
life, and that he has not In-en subject t«» any such violent catas- 
trophes; and when we remember how easily and how certainiy lis 
powerful A-eloion with its large Im^ucs nnist have Wvn pn^icrveil, 
and find no traces of thes<» intermediate links with equally \x)\\- 
erful skeletons, and Reflect what millions there must have Wen m 
the earth, we can onlv conclude that there are no such remains 
because there are no .MU'h links. 

XIX. Man's rational, moral and religious nature, and its cath- 
olic ideas and re.»iults. whence came they V Here evolution stauils 
dumb. Wallace and Huxley admit they can not explain this. 
If it be claimed that life can be correlated with physical f«>rce. 
and is phy.«<ical force modified by the organization in which it is 
manifested, we ap|ieal to these fact.s. Tyinlall, Hastian and S|K*n- 
cer admit it can not be done. Then we ask, if physical force be 
correlated with life and thought, which are but physical force, 
what knows the correlation ? Does phyMcal force know the ci>r- 
relation of itself with itstdf? Life-force i>r iwwer has conscious- 
ness, .sixmtaneity, rationality, knowledge ana volition. Physical 
force has not a suggestion of either. Life-power controls all 
forces. It is conscious that it is different from force. It is re- 
sponsible, and |K>sse.s.<es moral character, and .-m) do its ai'ts. All 
this is lacking in physical force. In the displays of life-iMwe^ 
the same act differs in character on aci'ount of motive. Thw ' 
not true of force. JSpirit, by intuition, knows and judgcn 
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character of its own acts. We give no character to an act of 
spirit until we pass back to the motive that prompted it. Mind 
and force are separated by the characteristic of consciousness, 
and by every act of mind in consciousness. Life is not force; but 
an intelligent, conscious moral power. Life is independent of 
force in its origin. Never evolved by force or out of it. Force 
U mechanical. Life is a living power. Then all talk of correlat- 
ing life, especially rational life, with force, is as gross a contradic- 
tion of all true science and sense as can be conceived. 

XX. Then the immeasurable difference there is between man 
and animals in mind, or the displays of life-force, if w^e use the 
plirascology of the evolutionist. Let us array these carefully be- 
fore us, tliat we may clearly apprehend what evolution has to 
bridge over, to trace man's origin back to animals. 1st. Man has 
a conscience. Animals have none. 2d. Man has a moral nature. 
AniinalM have none in any sense. 3d. Man has a religious na- 
ture. AnimaU have none. 4th. Man has elaborate and exalted 
sy.stems of religion and religious ideas. Animals have none. 5th. 
Man has the idea of future life and wonderful anticipations and 
speculations concerning it. Animals have none. 6th. Man has 
responsibility and accountability, and a sense of responsibility and 
accountability to a higher power, and of reward and punishment 
Animals have none. 7th. Man has remorse for evil acts, and ap- 
pmval of conscience for those that he calls good. Animals make 
no such distinctions in acts, and have neither remorse nor ap- 
proval. 8th. Man divides acts into voluntary and involuntary, 
and the latter into right and wrong. He always inquires into the 
nature of acts and things, and divider them into the categories of 
good and evil, true or false. Animals have not a particle of this 
in thought or act. 9th. Man always inquires into the cause or 
source of things, and their nature. Animals never do. They 
have no faculty impelling them to do so. 10th. Man reasons on 
liis reasonings. Animals never do. 11th. Man has ideas of uni- 
versal, rational principles, universal truths, in mathematics, logic, 
ethics, science and art. Animals never have. 12th. Man reasons 
on his reasonings by means of these universal truths and build up 
vast systems of reasoning. Animals never do. 13th. Animals, as 
individuals, do not accumulate a vast system of experience and 
thought. Man, as an individual, always does. 14tn. Man, as a 
race, has accumulated the experience of generations in science, 
art, knowledge and all departments of life and thought. Ani- 
mals never have. 15th. Men have built up vast systems of relig- 
ion ; always have. Animals never have. 16th. Men have bnil( 
up vast systems of ethics, art, science and government. Aninialn 
never have. 17th. Man acts rationally and morally, from rati<tnul 
and moral nature and motive. Animals necessarily and instinct- 
ively. 18th. Man has free volition, a will in liberty. Animals 
have not. 19th. Man has to experiment, learn, discover; and he 
makes mistakes. Animals make no mistakes. 20th. Man makes 
sublime discoveries and grand inventions. Animals make none. 
21st. Man, as an individual, progresses, improves. Animals do 
not. 22d. Man, as a race, improves, progresses, and is susceptiblfl 
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of endless progress. Animals are as they were at first, and are 
not susceptible of progress. 23d. Man invents and uses imple- 
ments and machines ; has to do so to accomplish his purposes. 
Animals use no implements ; need none to accomplish their ends. 
24th. Man, as an individual, spontaneously progresses. Animals 
do not. 25th. Man, as a race, spontaneously progresses. Ani- 
mals do not. 26th. Man retrogresses rationally and morally, and 
in life, unless he accepts the true and good and practices them. 
Animals are liable to no such retrogression. 27th. The above 
facts concerning man prove that he is on probation. Animals are 
not. 28th. Man is a source of development and pmgress to others 
and those beneath him. Animals are not. 29th. Man has the 
noble element of rational love, and the domestic feelings, and the 
family. Animals have not. 30th. Man has aspirations for the 
^kI, true and beautiful, and for progress and advancement. An- 
imals have none. 31st. Man's highest and true good is in self- 
denial and self-sacrifice for others. Animals are selfish, and self- 
S reservation and gratification their supreme law and end. 32d. 
Ian has produced the wise, the good, the learned, the ^reat, the 
patriot, the philanthropist, the martyr. All this is foreign to and 
in direct opposition to brute nature. 33d. Man's real end is 
achieved by conquering nature, and rendering it subject to him- 
self, and in conquest of self and his own nature. The end of the 
brute is accomplished in servile obedience to nature at large and 
its own nature. 

Man has all these characteristics, and they are continually ex- 
panding in activity and power. There is not a trace of them in 
the brute. The most persistent effort of man's intelligence can not 
make the animal nature take on one of these charncteriKtics(»rshow 
a semblance of them. The animal can not be touched by them. 
Then, to talk of unintelligent physical conditions developing out of 
the animal what the highest efforts of man's resHon can not touch 
or excite a trace of, is absurd. Evolution, however, asserts that all 
these noble qualities of man's rational, moral and religious na- 
ture have been evolved by the operations of blind, irrational na- 
ture, on the nature of the brute. The theory of creation says 
that Infinite Wisdom created man a Spirit, like himself in nature, 
and made him in the mental and moral likeness of the Infinite 
Creator. XXI. Lastly, and to this we call special attention, hs 
the question of all questions in the problem. The co-ordination, 
arrangement, adjustment, adaptation, order, method, system, law, 
l)lafi, design, purpose, prevision, provision, alternativity and 
choice, the realization of*^ these most exalted and abstract idriis 
of reason, and those of mathematics — beauty, harmony and util- 
ity — that are realized in each of the twenty elements of the prol>- 
lem mentioned, whence came they? ^^.voluthm says, out of 
blind, irrational matter and force, or out of an Unknown Power. 
Beascm says that it is an insult to reason to sugcest that they 
were evolved by force and matter. It declares that the Power 
producing them is Renmm, and must bo known to be Rei "^ 

declares that Reason realized these ideas and construe 
Umverse in accordance with them in such realization. 
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Such are the elements of the problem. Evolutiou utterly fails 
to account for them. They pronounce evolution an absurdity. 
Creation by reason, in accordance with the highest law of reason, 
alone can solve either of these elements of the problem, or the 
entire problem. They demonstrate creation by reason, and point 
to reason as the source of all existence and phenomena, as clearly 
as thoujrht has its origin in mind. Then we suggest that the 
a|K)stl^s of evolution — I. State the problem fully and fairly, 
especially these di.sputed elements. II. That they state fairly 
and fully the conflicting theory, in its full strengtli. III. Thj't 
they show by a fair application of the conflicting theory to each 
of these twenty elements of the problem that it fails to solve 
them. IV. That they establi.sh the data on which they base evo- 
lution. Then show that the theory is a logical deduction from 
them, being careful not to expand it beyond what is warranteil 
by the data; and, al>oye all, that they beware of stretching the 
theory in application, and applying it to things with which ii 
has no connection. Huxley failed, utterly failed, in every partic- 
ular of such work. His demonstration was as total a failure as 
ever was m:id{» in human effort. Let each believer of the thcniry 
of creation by intelligence notice particularly what the evolution- 
ist must do to solve i\\v problem he has undertaken, as we have 
explained it above, and try all his speculations by such a test, and 
they will vanish like mists before the moruing sun. 

Review of Carpenter's Fallacies of Testimony, 

The positions taken by the skeptic in regard to the New Testa- 
ment have been various and almost infinite in variety. It has 
been asst^rted that we have no evidence that such a pers4>n as 
Jesus, or such persons as his apostles, ever lived, and no evidence 
that any of the events of the New Testament history ever occur- 
red. These books were fabricated hundreds of years after the 
age in which these events are declared to have transpired. Or 
tiiat the history is a fabrication of men of later ages, based on 
traditions and exaggerated legends of what Jesus and his apostles 
said and did. Or that it is an exaggeration and expansion in la- 
ter ages of brief simple writings of the apostolic age. Or that 
the history is an exaggeration of the life and sayings of Jesus, 
made by hi** enthusiastic fanatical apostles some years after his 
death. Or they are intentional exaggerations and fictions, woven 
around the real history of Jesus by his apostles. Or they are rec- 
ords of a mythical story that grew up around the career of Jesus 
in the course of perhaps a hundred years after his death. The 
searching criticism to which the books of the New Testament 
have been subjected has deyeloi>ed so much testimony to their auth- 
enticity and genuineness, and their truthfulness, that the skeptic 
has found he must either reject all the history of the world that 
is older than A. D. 1000, or accept the New Testament on the 
8!ime grounds as he does all other literature older than that date. 
Hence all candid and well-informed skeptics accept the New Tes- 
tament its subjitautially authentic, genuine and truthful. This 
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they are oompelHed to do on account of the unaffected air of can- 
do/, truthfulness and life-like narration that characterizes the his- 
tory, the deiiniteness and particularness of detail — the undesigned 
and natural coincidences perfectly harmonizing with the custtmis, 
literature, persons, places and contemporaneous history of the 
ap:».stolic age. 

Tl:en there is contemporaneous history of the succeeding genera- 
tion. Then the candid skeptic has either to reject all literature 
as old a? these books, or accept them. In the March No. of the 
i 'vpular Science Monthly is a very shrewdly written article by Dr. 
<':iri»enter, that states the position of such jK^rsons at the present 
time. They are willing to accept the ordinary and the natural in 
taeise writings, but the miraculous and supernatural they reject. 
But we can not do this, if we would. The supernatural in the 
Xew Testament, is not a foreign element foisted into the natural, 
that should cast out, nor a minor element that can Ixj rejected and 
do no violence, or little violence to the natural. It it the basic 
idea of the entire book, in its history, doctrine, law, and rule of 
life. It is on it that the New Testament bases its claim to \iq, 
accepted by men. Reject the supernatural, and the rest will 
crumble away in our grasp as surely as will the corpst^ after the 
spirit has been driven out by violence. Then such an attempt im- 
peaches the honesty of Jesus and his apostles. People Innieved 
Christ and his apostles wrought miracles. They never undeceived 
them but claimed that they did. They ba.sed their claims to be 
acceptcnl as t(»achers, the claims ()f their doctrine, luid the autiioi- 
ity of this doctrine and themselves on this claim. Christ could 
not have had the influence over the people to lead them to believe 
that he wrought such miracles as he claimed to work, unless he 
really pc^rformed them. The actual performance of the miracles 
is the oidy rational cause of the l)elief. People, es[)ecially hostile, 
I'keptical people, could not have been deceived in regard to his 
miracles. They could have undeceived themselves. His enenues 
would have exposed him. Then Jesus himself is the greatest of 
all miracle?*. His charaeter, life, and teaehings, are thr miracle to 
\ye explained. They were utterly unselfish and purely benevolent, 
perfect in love and self-sacriHce. He was free from all prejudice, 
and was lus broad as humanity in all things. He was entirely 
unambitious in all directions. He wjis self-sulKcient in teach inps 
and life. His teachings were universal truths, universnl and 
eternally appliciible principles, susceptible of univei-sal and eter- 
nal application. His life and teachings were perfect and complete, 
and without the blemishes of all other tcichers. His lack of 
learning of acquaintance with the world, render this the miracle 
of the New Testament. It renders miracles perfectly consonant 
with his character. Enthusiasm or fanaticism never ])roduced 
such a character. And he was absolutely free from either. Love 
of consistency did not impel him to allow the people to attach 
miracles to his acts. For he \vas perfectly honest and truthful, 
and no flaw can ho found in his life and teachings. Then when ^ 
such a character allows miracles to Ixj attributed to him, &n<l^| 
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claims to work them, and bases his claims on them, he certainly 
wrought them. 

We can not account for the acceptance of the teachings of Jesus 
and his aix).stle8 except on this gmund. Men accepted their 
teaching, belbre whom and among whom these miracles were 
claimed to be wrought. They changed their lives and conduct in 
accepting it. They had no earthly motive for doing so All such 
motives were against their doing so. They endured persecution 
and death for what they must have known to be false, unle^ it 
was true. Gibbon*s four reasons for the acceptance of the religion 
of Jesus by such penions, concede nearly the whole ground. The 
extraordinary zeal of which he speaks could not have existed, un- 
less these persons knew that what they claimed to have seen really 
transpired. Their doctrine of future life was based on one of 
these miracles they claimed they witnessed. It would have had 
no influence on tliem unless they knew that the miracle really 
transpired and demonstrated its reality. Their pure j^nd austere 
morality, which he concedes, forbids their being deceivers, and 
they were unless they witnessed these events. The growth of the 
Christian republic was im]K)S8ible unless the builders and the ones 
they converted, knew the facts on which it rested to be real, and 
they must have known it if thev were false. Then we can not 
reject the supernatural without destroying the character of Jesus 
and his apostles, and utterly destroying the history and doctrine 
of the New Testament, and rendering utterly incredible the early 
history of the church and early Christians, which skeptics them- 
selves admit to be true. 

We have, so far, based what we have said on the concession of 
the skeptic, that the New Testament is authentic, genuine, and 
truthful, at least substantially so. Carpenter seems to concede this, 
for he says the argument now is, *' Granting that the narrators 
wrote what they saw, or believed they saw, etc," the argument* 
would not assume that form unless the narrations be authentic 
and genuine. Such a concession would not be made by him unless 
it were true. He concedes, then, the authenticity and genuinene^ 
of these writings. He does not state, however, the issue. He does 
not state it correctly. He says, " Granting that the writers nar- 
rate what they saw, or believed they had seen, or had heard from 
witnesses that they had ivason to regard as trustworthy as them- 
selves, is their belief a sufficient basis for our belief?'* Now I pro- 
tost that this is not the issue at all. The narrators do not prestMit 
their l>elief as a basis for our belief. They say ** We have not fol- 
h)wed cunningly devised fables, but were eye-witnesses of what we 
tell you." ** We saw with our eyes, heard with our ears, and 
handled with our hands, what we tell you." The issue is this: 
Granting that we have their testimony, is their testimony a suffi- 
cient basis for our belief? Must not we accept their testimony 
on the same grounds that we accept any other, and all other testi- 
mony? Must not we reject any ana all other testimony, on the same 
grounds we reject this? Although Carpenter seems to concede 
that we have tneir testimony, yet we will briefly recapitulate why 
we believe we have tjieir testimony, as they delivered it. Why 
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re believe that the apostles and companions of Jesus and his 
ipostles wrote the testimony we have now, or why we accept these 
iboks as authentic and genuine. 

These facts will be conceded by all intelligent, candid skeptics : 
rhere was such a person as Jesus of Nazareth, who lived during 
he reign of Augustus and Tiberius, and suffered death under 
?iberius. There were such men as James, John, Peter, Matthew, 
tc, who were his companions and followers, who preached what 
hey said Jesus did and taught, and made disciples of Jesus of 
housands of Jews and Gentiles, and founded churches, and ^uf- 
sred martyrdom and death for so doing. There was such a per- 
;>n as Saul or Paul of Tarsus, who preached, as he claimed, the 
machines of Jesus, and made many converts, and established 
lany churches, and suffered death under Nero. There were in 
tie Koman Empire, in Nero's reign, scores, and doubtless hundredH 
f congregations of disciples of Jesus, made by these {)ersons, em- 
racing many thousands of persons. They were in A Hia, Africa, 
l^reece and Italy, and their islands, and in nearly all the cities of 
liese countries. Tacitus so declares, and that Nero pcr»ecuted 
aem. From Nero's day to that of Troian, they suffered sevenil 
;vere persecutions. At that time, A. D. 100, acconlinc to 
liny's official report to the Roman Emperor, they had thou- 
mds of churches, and hundreds of thousands of members. In 
L. D. 150 they had increased to millions, and had controversies with 
'agans and heretics and infidels, and with each other, and 
lade appeals to the Roman government against the pernecutions 
ley endured. From A. D. 150 they were regarded with ai>- 
rehension by the Roman government. In A. D. 250 they hurl 
icreased to many millions, and had thousands of churches all 
ver the empire, and were regarded with alarm by the goveni- 
lent. 

The contemporaries of Jesus told their stories of his teachings 
nd his acts. There were traditions extant in the a|)ostle'H day, 
•om the death of Jesus to A. D. 100. There were the testimony 
f living eye-witnesses or versions of them, and the witnessi's were 
ving during this period. Paul wrote many letters concerning 
le doctrine and acts of Jesus, of which authentic and genuine 
:)pies are extsint. There were writings professing to be writen by 
le apostles, or to record what they said in A. D. 100. They were 
mcerning the acts and teaching of Jesus. There were extant from 
.. D. 100 to A. D. 350, the epistles of Paul, and writings profess- 
ig to be written bv the companions of Je^us, or what they said 
esua taught or did. These writings were read, studied, used 
4 a rule of faith and practice by these Christians. They were 
reached, commented upon, and written about until a vast litera- 
jre grew upon them. They were used in controversies with 
ach other, with infidels, with Pagans, and in public api)eals to 
ovemment, by these Christians. From A. D. 100 U> 350 large 
umbers of learned men abandoned Judaism, Paganism and 
hilosophy for these books. They preached them, taught them, 
Tote on them, suffered persecution and martyrdom for them. ^ 
lone will deny these statements. ^ 
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Then the^je queries arise : Did these ChristiaDs have the same 
hooks from A. 1). 100 to A. D. 350? Did they have the same 
books in all places ? Were their books changed or corrupted dur- 
ing this period ? Have we the books they had ? Had they 
other books that we have not ? Have the books we have been 
corrupted since their day ? Or are they authentic and genuine? 
We can trace the books we have now back to A. D. 350. We 
have three old copies from different and independent sources, 
reaching liuck to that period, that are Jis we have them now. 
This is conceded. Perhaps we may a.s well glance at the ajxKiry- 
phal books of the New Testament, of whicTi the iniidels talk m 
much. We agree that there are aj>ocrvphal writings extant, and 
that there were otiiers lost. But we deny that, witii perhaps one 
or two exceptions, these can be traced back to A. D. 200. We denv 
that even in their day, which was usually long after this period, 
that they were accei)ted by an v considerable }>ortion of Christians 
as authentic and genuine. SVe deny that they were ever ex- 
cepted as sacred, or inspired, or canonical like our present books, 
by any considerable portion of Christians. They were in no sen»« 
rivals of our present books. We read of no great controversies 
over these or any such books, as there would have been 
had there been such books, from A. D. 100 to 200. There were 
no forgeries of books during this jxjriod, for we read of no contro- 
versies, such as such acts must have occasioned. Our present 
books were not written from A. D. 100 to 200, or we would have, 
in the literature of the church, rec(wds of the controversies such 
acts would have occasioned. 

The writings quoted and appealed to, then, were accepted with- 
out (question, and without rivals. No mention is made of rivals. 
Some of the quotations that infidels clamor over were of oral tra- 
dition. 8ome of these were written by such men as Papias. Some 
were (quoted by writers on a few occasions. No one ever regarii- 
ed tlieiii as canonical, like the other books. The writers from A. 1). 
100 to A. 1). 250 were men of pure morality, loflv and severe vir- 
tue. They opposed all deceit. They condemned all attempts at 
deceit. They would not have been guilty of it in their writin*.^ 
They had no motive for it. They died for their love of the 
trutli. They preached and practiced reverence for their sjicn^d 
l)<)ok.s, and scrupulous care in keeping them pure. They were 
learned and intelligent men, and &ome of them men of eminent 
learning and ability. They had no motive for such corruption. 
It would have exposed them to defeat by their enemies. Their 
enemies never accused them of such an act. Their writings and 
their books they have handed to us as canonical escaped such 
corruption. Will the infidel prove that the aiM)cryphal books he 
prates so much alniut were written before A. D. 20*0? That they 
were ever accepted as authentic and genuine by any portion of 
Cliristians? That even when thev were accepted as authentic 
and genuine, tinit they were regarded as inspired and canonical? 
That any books but those we have now were regarded as such? 
That there ever were any rivals to the^ie books? Will he tell ua 
how many times apocryphal lK)oks are quoted by writers before 
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A. D. 200? How many times they are auoted as canonical? 
Will he tell us what evidence he has that there was any dispute 
on this Question? Will he tell us, if he refers to sentiments en- 
tertainea by certain writers, that it was right to deceive in relig- 
ious matters, if anv Christian writer l>efore A. D. 200 entertained 
such an idea? Will he show that any considerable body of 
Christians before the year 200 did so? Will he show that any 
of our present books were corrupted by such persons before A. D. 
250? Or at any time? Let us nave proof, and not insinuations. 

We reject these apocryphal books for these reasons, and refuse 
for the same reasons to have them used as rivals of tlie canon icul 
books.' They are extravagant, foolish and puerile, like all fabu- 
lous legends. They are iust like the age in which we first find 
them — the fourth and fifth centuries — when superstition and 
such conceits abounded. They contain traces of tne heresies and 
controversies of that age. Their style is entirely diflerent from 
that of the canonical oooks. Their arguments and ideas are 
foolish, extravagant conceits, like the works of that age (400 to 
500). They attempt, just as mere human curiosity would, to patch 
up the history of Jesus by telling of his childhood. Tliere is a 
chasm as wide as between the romances of Lippard and Bancroft's 
history between them and the plain, simple, grand history of the 
New Testament. They are not quoted or referred to by the writers 
of the second and third centuries more than four or five times at 
the most, and there is dispute whether these quotations refer to 
apocryphal books. There is dishonesty in the way the infidel uses 
these books, and the claimshe makes for them. He exaggerates, mis- 
represents, and actually manufactures many of his so-called facts. 

We will now present our reasons for believing that the New 
Testament books are authentic and genuine. 1. We have, in the 
Peshito-Syriac translation, a translation as nearly like our pre- 
sent books as a translation can be like the original, and made, all 
critics of note admit, early in the second century, and very prob- 
ably in the latter part of the first, or, in other words, certainly 
not more than twenty years after John, and probably during his 
life. 2. We have, in the old Italic, Ethiopic and Coptic transla- 
tions, translations bearing the same similarity, made during the 
second century, or within one hundred years of John, and proba- 
bly during the life of some who were cotemporary with him. 
3. We have, in the Canon Muratori, a catalogue of the books of 
the New Testament, with the exception of two torn off at the 
beginning, and one or two minor omissions, just as we have thoni 
now. All critics of note place this in the second century, and 
about A. D. 170, or within seventy years of John. 4. We have 
extant writings of Barnabas and Clement of Eonie, cotcmpora- 
ries of the apostles, .Tustyn and Ignatius, who were cotemporary 
with John in early life, Irana?us, Origen, Tertullian and Clement 
of Alexandria, who were of the next generation. Barnabas and 
Clement quote from some of the present gos]>els. Justyn 
they were read in the churches. He does this in A. D. 1^ 
fifty years after John, in a public memorial to the Romi 
ernment. Ignatius makes thousands of quotations ; Irani 
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seven thousiiiuL Tertiillian quotes from every clmpter of Mat- 
thew, Mark and Luke, and nearly every chapter of John, and 
from the rest of the New Testament in proportion. Our present 
New Testament can be largely reproduced from his writings. 
Origen and Clement of Alexandria quote so much that our pre- 
sent New Testament, with the exception of a small portion, can 
be reproduced from their writings. 6. These writings were quoted 
in controversies, public controversies between Christians, between 
Christians and heretics, intidels and pagans. Quotations from our 
present books were made in thousands of cases, and they were quotcl 
and referred to as existing books, known, read and used by Chris- 
tians as sacred books, and a rule of faith. 6. They were quoted by 
Justin, Origen and others, in the same way in public documents 
addressed to the government. 7. In their writings these defend- 
ers of Christianity have left their replies to those who assailed 
it. In them they quote statements of heretics, infidels and pagjius 
of the existence of such books and of their contents, that prove 
they were our present books. As these were quotations in public 
controversy they must have been substantially correct. 8. Taci- 
tus, Pliny, Lucian, and other pagan writers, nave left testimony 
that such people existed, that they had such books, and other 
testimony corroborating the main features of these books. 9. 
These books were read, studied, used as rule of life, and regarded 
as sacred, commented on and discussed and written about, until 
a vast literature grew upon them. They sustained a relation to 
the life of millions of people that was peculiar and sacred. 10. 
These writers abandoned paganism and philosophy for those books 
and Christianity. They laid down their lives for their belief 
They endured loss of all things. They were of lofty and severe 
morality, says Giblwn. Tiiey condemned all fraud and deceit. 
They regarded these books as sacred. Thev enjoined as a most 
sacred duty keeping them pure. They condemned, unqualified- 
ly, all idea of corrupting them. They were men of learning and 
ability. Some were men of eminent learning and ability. They 
must have known whether tliese books were authentic and genu- 
ine or not. They died for their belief of their authenticity and 
genuineness. They were neither hyjx)crites nor deceivers, for 
they had no motive for such conduct. All motive of that kind 
was in the opposite direction. They were not ignorant or ftjols. 
They knew what tliey affirmed, and for which they laid down 
their lives. This gives these books a series of evidences no other 
books have, and tiie highest kind of evidence. 

11. This religion was founded, the events on which it was base<l. 
claimed to have transpired in a most public manner, in a learned, 
skeptical, hostile age. These lK)oks were accepted by learned 
men in a learned, skeptical, hostile age — by men who must have 
known that they were not what they claimed, if they were not, 
and men sacrificed all advantages for them, gained no earthly ad- 
vantage, and suftered death and persecution for them, under such 
circumstances, and these men were neither fools nor fanatics, and 
could not have been knaves, hypocTites or deceivers. 12. 
Their books are our present books, for ix)rd Hails, Sir George 
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Dalrymple, reproduced all of our present New Testament, except 
eleven paragraphs, from the writings of tliese men, writers from 
the apmtles day to A, D. 250. 13. The undesigned coinci- 
dences and incidental allusions to customs, events, persons, j)laces, 
etc., is in exact accordance with the age of the apostles. 14. There 
are no traces of the events, places, customs, persons, etc., of the 
later ase to which infidelitv ascribes them, ^o forger could have 
aecurea the exact coincidence on the one hand, and avoid such 
coincidences on the other. 16. There are no traces of the con- 
troyeruee and heresis of the later ages to which infidelity assigns 
them, as there are in the apocryphal books written in that age. 
They were not written in that' age, or the writers would have 
placed in such books support to their opinions, as they did in 
apocryphal books. They were written oefore such age, or in 
the ase of the apostles. 16. These books are written in IT el Ion- 
ifltic dialect, Greek written by a Hebrew. At first the Hebrews 
controlled the churches. They did in the apostles' day. Later, 
the Greeks controlled the churchas. The Greeks had fierce dir- 
putes with the Hebrews in that later age. They despised the 
Hebrews. They would not have received forgeries from the He- 
brews. These books must have been written by Hebrews. Tlicy 
were written «mong and by Hebrews, and received by lx)th Hi^ 
brew and Greek, during the first century, during the dominance 
of the Hebrew. 

17. Reuan and other intelligent, candid skeptics accept the au- 
thenticity, genuineness and truthfulness of most of the Pauline 
epistles, and of portions of other books. This they do becjiuse 
tney must accept these books, if they do others as old. If they 
reject these books, they must all others as old. But if they ac- 
cept this much, the connection is so vital and inseparable with 
the rest that all must be accepted. No such separation can l>e 
logically or reasonably made. 18. There is all the evidence, all 
kinds of evidence, for these Ix^iks, that there is for any other 
books as old. There is other and far hijrher and stronger evidence 
for these books, that there is nc)t for other hooks. There \a one 
hundred fold as much evidence i'or the authenticity, genuineness 
and truthfulness of this small volume, the New Testament, as 
there is for all the profane literature, for all the literature of the 
world as old. There is a thousand fold more evidence for this 
book, than there is for any book its old, that the infidel accepts 
unquestioned. There is not a b<K)k in the New Testament that 
has not more evidence than any book as old, that the infidel ac- 
cepts. Most of the books of the New Testament have, each of 
them separately, more evidence than all extant literature ac- 
cepted by the infidel. 19. Subject the literature of the world, 
aside from Christian literature, that claims Uy be older than A. 1). 
1000, to one hundredth part of the severity to which infidelity 
subjects Christian literature, and there would not be a vestige of 
it left. Subject all literature to the same severitv, and we W'oul " 
not have a book one hundred years old left, and a large poi 
of aubeequent literature, even of living authors, would 
jected. We have two thousand MSS. of the New Test 
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Several copies are older than A. D. 1000. Of most books accepted 
by infidebi, as old, we have but a few, in Inost cases but ten or 
twelve, and very rarely over a score. Not one of these is older 
than A. D. 1000. But few older than A. D. 1400. We have more 
MSS. of this one book than of all literature of the world that is 
as old. We have several copies of the New Testament older than 
any book accepted by the inndel. They are older, by six hundred 
years, than any book he accept?, and a thousand years older than 
some he accepts. Such are the facts. For these reasons I ac- 
cept the New Testament as authentic and genuine. For these 
reasons I believe I have the testimony of Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, Paul, Peter, James and Jude ; or the testimony of eye- 
witnesses, and the record of the testimony of eye-witnesses. 

But it may be asked, Why do you believe their testimony 7 Is 
their testimony a sufficient foundation for your belief? It is for 
the«(e reasons, f^v^ery canon of evidence sustains their testimony, as 
Greenleaf shows. These events were such as are clearly suscepti- 
ble of proof Thev were open, public, and could have been ex- 
posed if there had been fraud. They were in the presence of 
shrewd, scrutinizing enemies. There could be no fraud or trick- 
ery. There could oe no mistake or delusion. They were of such 
a nature that mistake or delusion was impossible. The testimony 
is that of eye-witnesses. The witnesses were, in intelligence and 
character, competent. They were not deceivers. Were not de- 
ceived. They were not deceived into extravagance and fanatic- 
ism and myths. Their morality in life and teachings is above 
question. Their teachings and lives forbid the idea of deception. 
Their suffering, persecution and martyrdom proves this. A man 
ma.y, through self-interest, suffer persecution for testimony, but 
never death, for he has no interest m such a case. Self-interest is 
all in the opposite direction. A fanatic may die for a dogma, but 
never for a fact or for his own testimony, when it is false. A false 
witness never suffered martvrdom for nis He. His character and 
all self-interest forbids it. The witnesses testified to the facts in 
the same country, and among persons who must have known that 
the events did not transpire, if such were the case, and began 
such testimony right after the events. Thousands of these peo- 
ple accepted it, and forsook all for such testimony, and suffered 
persecution and death for what they must have known to be 
false, if such were not the case. There was no reason for this, 
and every reason that could induce fraud was directly against it 
Then these preachers claimed to work similar works all over the 
Boman empire, in the same open and public manner. On such 
a claim they converted thousands of eye-witnesses, of learned and 
skeptical, in that learned and nkeptical age, who, in opposition 
to all interests, accepted persecution and martyrdom, in believing 
their claim to perform such works openly in their presence. 

Let me here emphasize a thought that is vital to this entire 
discussion. The narratives of the New Testament have every 
feature of a truthful history by eye-witnesses. The account is di- 
rect, natural, life-like, and is so, not on account of the art of the 
wj;^|^y|[hich is apparent in every page, as is the case with a novel, 
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bat becftiifle the writer writes what he saw as it transpired. 
There is no attempt to excite wonder, or to astonish, or amaze, 
or fflorify the actor, but to tell the plain story. We are never 
told of Uie personal appearance of Jesuj>, or of his attitudes and 
gestures ana manner, like the noTeltst, but just the unvarnished 
tale of what he said and did. Tlic ntorr is as plain and life-like 
as the tale of a child. No more perfect models of unadorned 
narrations of facts ever were written. As you read you feel that 
the writer saw jost what he wrote. Histories of wonders and 
apocryphal works differ in all respects from this. Extravagance, 
exaggeration, desire to tell something wonderful, and to make 
the story as wonderful as possible, appears in every sentence. 
The narratives of the New Testament differ from stories of won- 
ders as history does from the marvels of a haunted house or ghost 
stories. This utter lack of all characteristics of such narratives, 
this rery perfection of historic narration, is the highest of evi- 
dence tnat they are unvarnished, unadorned, unexaggerated 
statements of facts as the narrators saw them, and that they saw 
them just as they were, without extravagance or delusion. 

Monumental institutions, baptism, the supper, the Lord's Day, 
the name Christian, were established in commemoration of these 
events. Were established at the time, in the place, and among 
the persons where these events were said to have taken place. 
Were in commemoration of events that these persons could not 
have helped knowing to be fal»c, unlens they actually transpired. 
Thouaanos of these accepted these institutions and died for these 
lies, unless they were realities, when they must have known they 
were lies, if they were not realities. Out of all this ffrew a 
grand system of religion, that has done more for the world than 
all else combined. It has reformed the wicked, the vile, and 
lifted the debased and fallen. No system of truth can do more 
than has been done by this system of falsehood and deception, 
or of delusion and fanaticism, unless these facts be realities, un- 
less this testimony be true. For these reasons do I accept the 
testimony of the witnesses. 

But there are miracles in the history. Well, what of it ? 
They are impossible. If the objector is omniscient and knows 
all there is m the universe, he can affirm they are impossible. 
If there be a God, they are possible and probable, if there is 
sufficient reason for sucli an act. It is no more impossible or im- 
probable, than an act of creation or storting a course of evolution. 
It is contrary to human experience, humnn experience of nature, 
and is therefore improbable, so improbable that it can not be es- 
tablish^ by testimony. It is assumed that the expi*rience of 
certain generations is the experience of all men, and their exp^ 
rience of nature is all nature. Then we present the " " 
of hundreds of persons of their experience of natun 
of their experience. Then experience is presented- 
miracles and rejected in thier proof. Again, a lack off 
the objector is used as expt^rience, and used to m^ 
enoes, the very thing he claims must be the stMw''""^ 
four-fold defect in Home's argument 1. 
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knowledge. This alone can give the experience necessary to 
make the argument valid. 2. Lack of experience is used av ex- 
perience. 3. Testimony is relied on to estaolish what the objector 
wantti to establisli, and rejected when it conflicts with it. 4. 
Testimony of a portion of the race a.s to their actual experience 'u 
set to one side on account of the objector's lack of such experi- 
ence. Then in regard to a miracle we ask: Is there in the uni- 
verse power sufficient to the act ? There is. Was there adequate 
reason for the act ? There was. Was the act worthy of the 
Power and the object for which it was done ? It was. Was it 
calculated ti( accomplish the end? It was. Practically, has it 
done HO? It has. These questions apply to the miracles ul' 
Christianity. 

But Carpenter practically admits that miracles are probable, or 
possible rather, and under circumstances may be probable. The 
reader is referred to chapter vii for answers to the rationalistic 
arguments against miracles. There remains but one more ques- 
tion to be answered. If you accept the miracles of Christianity, 
why not accept the wonders of Paganism, Mohammedanism. 
Catholicism, Mormonism,and all religions and delusions, and spirit- 
ism, witchcraft, sorcery, and kindred delusions? Albert Barnes 
says this is the real question in regard to miracles, and he wonders 
that infidels liave not pressed it more, and virtually confesses his 
inability to meet it. Carpenter can say with Othello, "On that 
hint I spoke." He asks wny not accept these wonders as w^ell as 
the miracles of Christianity? If we reject the wonders, why not 
reject the miracles of Christianity? We frankly reply, if tliey 
have no more evidence than the wonders, reject them. But 
because there are counterfeits, and many, is no argument that 
we should reject all coin, and that there is no genuine currency. 
Because the counterfeit has many of the features of the genuine, 
is no reason why we should reject both, for that was the attempt 
in counterfeiting, to give it all the features of the genuine. But 
unless we can detect the diflerences, show features in the coun- 
terfeit not in the genuine, and features in the genuine wanting 
in the counterfeit, we can not distin^ish between them. Let us 
first, then, expose certain fallacies in Carpenter's exposure of 
fallacies, and then we will be ready to show why we reject these 
wonders, and do not, on the same grounds, reject the miracles. 
Why we accept the miracles and do not the wonders. 

The first is nis citing the multitude of witnesses there are for 
these wonders. A falsehood may have a thousand-fold more tes- 
timony than a truth, and yet Carpenter will accept the fact and 
reject the falsehood ; and the numoer of witnesses is not the only 
tiling he would consider, or even the principal thing. The char- 
acter of the act, and of the witnesses, will be taken into account. 
A hundred men may testify that Washington was guilty of some 
crime or folly, and we reject it because we know from his char- 
acter that it can not be true. One man may testify to his doing 
an act of opjwsite character and we accept it, because accordant 
with what we know to be his character. So, ahjo, the character 
of system is to be taken into account. Again, he complains tiiat 
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no scientific tests were applied io the miracles. No Kcientlst^ 
ever tested them. Scientihc testis arc not the testn thcv nocd. 
Nor are great men or i*cientific men the best men to test thciu. ^ 
Tliey were out of their field. They would be tlie poorest personn 
to test them. The caae of Wallace, Owens, Hare, Crookes, Tiill- 
mage, Edmonds, and a thousand others prove this. It is not 
scientific men that have exposed sniritism. They have been as 
easily duped as any class. Shrewd, practical men 'A' common 
sense have done it. If I were the Doctor, I would say as litrle 
as possibh^ about that I Just such keen, skeptical, shrewd men 
did test the miracles of the New Testament. His cases of visual 
illusion do not apply, for not one of the miracles were of thiit 
class. Then allowing the widest margin to visual illusicm, it 
c«»uld not aflect materially such acts as these miracles. Consti- 
tution and training cf)uld not materially aflect such acts as the>e 
miracles. The constitution of the keen, skeptical Jews, was in 
opfiosition to accepting the miracles. The witnesses had no 
mental exj>ectancy. Mental expectancy was often in the opjK)- 
aite direction, and always with tne Jews. 

The miracles were not at all of the same character as the won- 
ders of spiritism, and the other wonders he cites. Nor were the 
witnesses such persons as the mediums, in an abnornuil state of 
mind or body, or Ixith. Nor were the witnesses excited mental 
expectants, like the circles of spiritists and other witnesses 
he cites. The facts are not all visions and trances, and stH'n in 
vision and trance. His reference to Swedenborg docs not meet 
the case. The events testified to were not like thow» testified to 
by Crookes, nor were they jK'rlbrmed under such circumstances, 
favoring trickery or delusion. The witness<'s were shrewd, hcnsi- 
ble men, and not »r/>«//^/>», like Crookes and Hare. The apostles 
were not sensitives nor enthusiasts, nor were the facts they testi- 
fied to at all like the facts referred to by Cari)enter. They were 
sturdy, clear-headed, hard-lieaded lishermen, who displayed, in 
after life, most admirable coolness and common wnise. Misinter- 
pretations of sensation will not do either. The witncKses, neither 
apostles nor Jews nor Pagans, had prej)os.-<>ssions that would cause 
such misinterpretation. The facts could not be thus misinter- 
preted. His elalmrate theory of idco-motor action, or unconscious 
cerebration and control of muscle, will not touch a ease in the 
miracles. Nor will his theory that the witnesses long after- 
wards stated what long thought had lead them to believe. Thev 
could not thus unconsciously deceive themselves concerning sucli 
facts. Nor concerning so many acts. Nor so numy other per- 
sons who know that they never transpired. There was no tinjc 
for such self-deception, for the ajxistles preached the miracles of 
Ji»sus immediately, and among those who must have been eye- 
witnesses. 

The Tell case and the life of Jesus are not parallel in a single 
feature. Has no eye-witnesses. It was hundreds of years in ac- 
cumulating. Contemi)oraries and eye-witnesses did not die for 
testimony. The worltl wiis not revolutionized in opiM>sition to its 
efforts by eye-witnesses, by means of the facts in TelFs case, and 
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millions did not die for their testimony, to what they must have 
known to be false, if it were not true. The case of Ht. Oalumban 
bears no analogy either. The acttt were frivolous, abtfurd. Noth- 
ing depended on them, on a belief or rejection of them. Neither 
witnesses, nor acts, nor system, nor results bear any compariNOO 
to the New T&stament>. His tacit and practical clragging the 
miracles of the New Testament, and the character of their actors, 
to the level of the tricks of the Ohasidim. and the character of 
such knaves must be rebuked as an outrige. Does Carpenter 
mean to say that the pure, sinless and perfect Jesus, the be- 
loved John, the noble Jamed, the frank and open-hearted 
Peter, were on a level with the knaveH in the Chasidim, and 
that their exalted, self-sacrificing, purely beneVoleut, miracles 
were like the selfish knavery, and falsehood and trickery of such 
knaves? Why does he say that he fails to see any essential 
diflerence ? True, he throws in the Old Testament between, 
as a means of letting down as easily as possible the outrage, 
but why quote them in the connection he does, if he does not 
intend to have his remark apply to the miracles of the New 
Testament? His attempt to account for healing by natural 
agency, is weak to puerility. It will not apply to but few of 
the miracles. It impeaches the character of Jesus and his 
apostles, for they claimed the healing to be a miracle. 

We draw the following line of demonstration between the 
miracles of the New Testament and the wonders, as reasons why 
we accept the miracles and do not accept the wonders — why re- 
ject the wonders and do not reject the miracles. Let us warn the 
objector against claiming, because he can occasionally find a 
miracle that has not one of the characteristics claimed for them, 
that he has set the argument to one side ; or because occasionally 
a wonder is not of the character I attribute to them, he can set it 
to one side. We take them as classes, and especially the leading 
acts in each class. We claim that taking the majority and the 
leading acts in each class, the characters assigned to them are 
jiLst : I. The miracles were of such a character as to be clearly 
susceptible of proof by testimony. Wonders are not generally <if 
that nature. 2. The witnesses to the miracles were living eve- 
witneases. This is not often the case with Wonders. 3. The 
witnesses to miracles were in circumstances to know whether they 
transpired or not. Such is not usually the case with wonders. 
4. The circumptances of miracles were such that, if they did not 
transpire, witnesses must have known i^. The opposite is the case 
with wonders. 6. The witnesses of miracles were competent in 
knowledge and experience to test them, know and testify. 8ucli 
was not the case often with wonders. 6. All circumstances favor- 
injj; deception, fraud, trickery, or illusion, or delusion, were ab- 
sent in case of Bible miracles. The very opposite is true of the 
wonders. 7. If mistake, delusion and fraud were detected always 
when tests were applied the miracles should have been rejectetl. 
Such was not the case with miracles. Such has ever been the case 
with wonders. 8. Miracles were various and diversified. They 
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were almost infinite in variety, and in every domain of nature. 
Wondera are few and in a select line chosen l)y the ojwrator. 

9. Miracles were in public, and in the presence of scrutinizing 
enemies. They asked no protection or concealment. Wonders 
are in secret, seek concealment and the presence of l)elieverH 
only. 10. In nearly all cases, conditions were such as to render 
mistake, fraud or delusion imjwissible in cjise of miracles. Won- 
ders were performed in conditions favoring fraud, mistake an<l 
delusion. TJiey seek and demand such conditions. 11. In most 
cases no conditions were arranged or demanded for miracle**. 
Wonders demand careful preparation and arrangement of condi- 
tions. 12. If conditions were arranged for IJible miracles, they 
were such as rendered the miracle greater an<l more ditlicult, and 

Creventcd all fraud, mistake or delusion. The c(»nditions deniaii<led 
y the wonders, or under which they were performed, were just 
such as favored mistake, fraud and delusion, an<l would 1k' de- 
manded to produce them. 13. Miracles were uni(|ue, and were 
not such as can be paralleled by trickery delu.sion or unusual 
abnormal phenomena. Wonders are just such as can ])e j)aral- 
leled by fraud, delusion and abnormal phenomena. 14. Miracles 
were without aid of second causes. They were immediate, in- 
stantaneous and sjxmtaneous. Wonders were through second 
causes and protracted and laborious eflbrt. ir>. There were no 
failures in the miracles. There were frequent failures in the 
wonders. 16. Workers of miracles never had to resort to lying 
and fraud to cover failures. W^orkers of wonders often had to 
do so. 17. Workers of miracles were of the best and highest 
character. W^orkers of wonders often the reverse. IS. Reality 
of miracles was not questioned by the people among whom they 
were wrought, although often relentless enemies. Wonders were 
denied generally by many, and often by all but a few. 

19. Miracles were characterizx^d by mercv, goodness and benev- 
olence, and were without fee or reward. SVonders are malicious, 
evil, and for fee or reward. 20. ^Miracles were characterized bv 
dignity, grandeur and divinity. Wonders are sillv, pu<*rilc, cliihf- 
ish and worthless. 21. The witnesses for miracles rrnniined an 
unbroken phalanx in their testimony in the face of persecuticm 
and death, and laid down their lives for their testimony. Wit- 
nesses for wonders often conTessi'd fraud, nnd never submitted to 
such tests. 22. Miracles were not absurd and without object, 
but were grand in character an<l luul a noble object. Wonders 
were absurd in charactcjr an<l without oly'ect, or hud an evil erne. 
28. Miracles were not productive of evil. Wonders grnerally 
were. 24. Great results, such as restoring to life or healing the 
cripple, followed miracles, and they could be tested by them. 
No great results followed wondern to test then). 2r>. The testi- 
mony of witnesses for miracles is simple, plain, life-like ami his- 
torical, and free from fables and extravagances and absurdities. 
Testimony for wonders is not historical in character, and is full 
of absurdities and extravagances. The a|H)cryi)haI accounts of 
Jesus and of miracles are of that character, an<l difler from 
New Testament, just as fable does from history. 20. The 

39 
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neHses for miracles told their story in the siime place and time 
an the miracles transpired. Witnesses for wondfers never did. 

27. The account of the miracles is clear, plain history, not tran- 
sient rumors. Testimony for wonders generally were rumors. 

28. Miracles required belief with whole heart. Eternal life 
depended on them. Changed whole life. Life of believers in 
that day dei>ended on them. Nothing depends, generally, on 
belief of wonders. 

29. Miracles were not in accordance with views of hearers and 
witnesses, but in opposition generally to the views and wishes of 
most of them. Wonders are generally in accordance with views 
and wishes of hearers and witnesses. 30. Miracles were wrought 
ill advance of belief of the religion to establish it. Wonders 
usually follow after belief 31. Miracles actually transpired, or 
the whole account is false. There is no medium grouua of mis- 
take, fraud, trickery or unusual and abnormal phenomena. They 
admit of no explanation by natural causes. Wonders are paral- 
leled by mistake, fraud, trickery and abnormal or unusual phe- 
nomena. Can be accounted for on natural principles. 32. 
Miracles submit to and admit of all tests. A multitude of wit- 
nesses. Were permanent in effects. Had all possible tests. 
W^onders refuse to submit to tests. Usually but one witness, or 
but few, and excited believers. They are momentary in effects. 
33. Miracles am not be regarded as exaggerations that can be 
reduced to natural events by proper criticism. Wonders are just 
of that character. 34. Miracles were addressed to senses. Not 
to passion and imagination. Were open, in public. Wonders 
were the very opposite. 35. Miracles were wrought by power 
of God, Christ, Holy Spirit and angels. Wonders by witches, 
goblins, demons and vile spirits. 36. Miracles were worthy of the 
character of their author. Wonders are in exact accord with low, 
vile characters. Tt is blasphemy to attribute them to divinity. 
37. Miracles are the bjisis of a sublime system of history, morals 
and religion. Wonders are not. 38. Miracles revolutionized 
men's lives. Reformed the wicked and elevated the degraded. 
Wonders never did, but rather degraded. 

39. Miracles wrought a revolution in the world's history. 
Apostles died for them. So did a church of glorious martyrs. 
The political, social, domestic, mental, moral and religious life 
of the enlightened world is bjised on them, and has been molded 
by them. Nothing of the kind ever followed the wonders. 40. 
The evidence of miracles increases with time. Their glorious 
results in the history of the race and the lives of men. The 
increase in freedom, social freedom and happiness, in domestic 
happiness, in mental |)ower and purity, in moral life and purity, 
and in religion in nations, the great movements of the age, are 
all a direct testimony to the miracles of the New Testament. 
Such is not the case with these wonders. No system of delusion, 
mistake or falsehood, as Carpenter evidently regards these mira- 
cles of the New Testament, could ' produce such results. For 
these reasons we accej^t the miracles and do not accept the W(m- 
den. For these reasons we reject the wonders and do not the 
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miracles. We commend to Dr. Carpenter and his associates in 
opinion these reasons, asking a careful, thoughtful consideration 
of them. " If I had not done works that no other man ever did, 
they had been without sin. If you believe not my words, believe 
on account of my works " — Jesus. In conclusion, we enter an 
eternal protest against any such unfair system of reasoning as 
overlooks the above radical differences between the miracles of 
the New Testament and all the wonders as this article of Car- 
penter. 

What will you give in the place of Christianity f 

We have already several times demonstrated, by an appeal to 
human nature, as manifested in human conduct, as revealed to 
us by history, ^e<fgraphv and ethnology, that man is a religious 
being, a worshiping being. All systems of mental philosophy 
alhrm that there is a religious clement in man's nature. Phre- 
nology says that it is composed of three essential elements of 
mans mental constitution — Veneration, spirituality and con- 
scientiousness. It also affirms that the perfect and absolute ol>- 
ject of the awe, reverence, worship, love, adoration and aspira- 
tion, that are the natural expression of veneration, is God, or an 
Infinite, Perfect and Absolute Being, the only perfect object of 
these emotions and feelings. It also affirms that the perfect and 
absolute object of spirituality is God, who is Infinite, Absolute 
Spirit. It also affirms that the perfect standard and authority 
and sanction of the " ou^ht " of conscientiousness, ** I owe the 
d<»ing of this," and of "duty," or "This act is due to," is God, 
:is Absolute Lawgiver, Ruler, Judge and Executive. All human 
history declares that man is a worshiping being — that he will 
become like the Being he worships — that he regards this Being as 
the supreme intelligence, knowing what is right, the supreme 
model of what is right. Then religi(m is the regnant element 
in man's nature, in determining his morality, his life and con- 
duct. Man, then, must have a perfect object of worship as an 
object of awe, reverence, veneration, love, devotion and aspiration, 
as a model and as a sanction and authority for what is right. 
Asa matter of history, religion has furnished to government and 
law their foundation, to morality its sanction, to revolution its 
aspiration, animating principle, consolation and assurance of 
success and reward, to poetry its exalted themes, to painting 
and sculpture their themes. Religion has been the regnant prir- 
ciple in numan conduct, a dynamic power in human effort and 
progress, originating the idea and a-^piration of progress, giving 
the first impulses, sustaining man in his efforts, cheering him in 
his struggles, and directing and controlling his efforts. The 
great legislators, reformers, poets, moralists of all ages, the men 
who have moved the world, and lifted it, have been men of re- 
ligious faith, and have based their movements, laws, poems, 
morals and reforms and ideas on religion. 

Men know and feel the action of this religious clement, and 
its cravings for the Absolute, True, Beautiful and Good, or God. 
Hence, when atbeiam and materialism asks them to cast to ono 
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«de all religioo, this element in their nature, feeling that a mth- 
ksB attempt is made to strangle it, cries oat in the question: 
" What will you give us in its stead f There are manufacturing 
cities, the i^moke of who^e furnaces continually obscure the sun. 
There are persons who work, and even live in mines. 8ome have 
been bom and reared there. Their nature has become so per- 
verted an«l abnormal that it can not bear the light of the sun. 
It is oppres«*ive. Suppoeje these persons were to demand of all 
the rest of mankind that they shut out the sun and its light, the 
cry of re.isou would be, " What will you give us in its stead f 
And mankind would i>jiy but little attention to eulogies on the 
benignant and glorious nature of gas, that never scorches as does 
the sun, or oppresses with its heal, or dazzles the eye with its 
brilliancy. They would care but little about the protests of such 
persons that they felt no need of the sun, and got along better with- 
out him than with him. Thev would be influenced but little 
by such vagaries of abnormal, perverted nature. Materialists 
have felt this element of their own nature struggling like the 
Titans under the mountains of s»oj>histry they have piled on it. 
They have felt the pressure of this demand of the human soul, 
when presenting their spirit-murdering policy for acceptance. 
Comte, after spending u life in denouncing religion, and m try- 
ing to exterminate it, at last plucked out the eye of religion, 
dnive out the spirit of the system, and, with the corpse left, con- 
structed the '* religion of humanity." His own nature was not 
satisfied, and he found other natures were not satisfied, unless 
this element were gratified. Even the cool, rational, logical 
Mill approved of this system, to a certain extent, but would 
substitute private adoration of woman as the religion. Hare the 
Owens and Denton run into spiritism. Ingersoll and others show 
tendencies the same way. All prove that they have a religious 
nature that they can not extirpate, and whose clamors they can 
not stifle. All these attempts to gratify it are like those of 
Comte, an emptying of the sacramental cup of reli^on of the 
wine of the real presence. Deity, and then cleifying the cup. 

But some attempt to meet this demand by pertness, dogmatism 
and ridicule, that is often real arrogance and insolence. One of 
the latest attempts of this kind that we have seen is a little tract 
from the Boston Invoftigator office, entitled. Religion: An Infi- 
iieTs Answer to the Question, '* What Will You Give Us In Its 
Place f^ It commences — " The advocate of freethought is often 
asked, when he has exj)osed the- absurdities of the Cnristian re- 
ligion, What he proposes .to give in its place? Our reply 
is (and we presume it is the reply of infidels generally) that we 
regard Christianity as a system of superstition, and can not see 
that any thinjj is needed in its place except a knowledge of the 
Truths of Nature, which Christianity contradicts, and which 
must necessarily replace it when belief in that system is de- 
stroyed. If Christianity is a superstition, we do not want 
another superstition to supersede it. When one falsehood is 
exposed, we do not want another falsehorKi to take its place. The 
convalescent is not at all alarmed at the thought that anoUier 
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disease is not to take the place of the one from which he is re- 
covering. The victim Of consumption, if he has been so fortu 
nate as to obtain relief from his disease in medical skill, does not 
say: 'Doctor, now what do you propose to give me in the place 
of consumption?' He does not imagine that the old disease 
should be replaced by rheumatism, gout or tic-douloureux. The 
removal of disease is followed by health, and health is the 
natural condition of the human system, in which it is able to 
receive and assimihite the nutriment required to give vigor and 
strength to the body. So the rejection of the £(ibles, fictions and 
false dogmas of any svstem of superstition, in which a man has 
been educated, leaves him in a healthy mental condition — a con- 
dition favorable to the ncceptance and appreciation of the teach- 
ings of science, art, history and philosopny, which constitute the 
proper food of the human mind, and are essential to its ex- 
pansion and development, as physical food is to the health of 
the body." 

If we accept the statement of the case assumed in this extract 
the answer is clear and satisfactory. But let us analyze it. We 
object to the usurpation of the title " freethinker" by the 
infidel, and of " free though t " for his svstem. The disciples of 
Jesus are the freest thinkers in the world. " If the truth make 
you free, you shall be free indeed." They are just as free as the 
truth. The J think just as free as the truth. The truth is free- 
thought. License is not liberty, nor is rejection of truth free- 
thought, but slavery to emir. Then we object to the lawless 
disciples of error, who are in bondage to its caprice, usurping 
these noble words. It is assumed that Christianity usurps the 
place of the truths of nature. The infidel can not name one 
truth of nature that Christianity has dethroned. The truths of 
morality do not usurp the place of the truths of physical science. 
It is assumed that it contradicts them. The infidel can not 
name one sentence of the New Testament that contradicts a 
single truth of nature. It is assumed that Christianity is super- 
stition. It is religion, the normal expres.sion and gratification 
of the regnant element of our nature, and the remedy for super- 
stition. If religion be a perversion of our nature, what is its 
normal use ? Comte and Mill confess religion is the normal use 
of an element in our nature. Christianity is compared to a dis- 
ease, and extirpating it is like restoring a man to health. Now, 
there is a beauty in that comparison we want to consider. Evo- 
lutionists assure us man is the liighest product of the law of 
evolution, that controls all things. We are to study this law, 
and conform to its ongoings in time-succession. They assure us, 
also, that man began in superstition. In religion. Then, accord- 
ing to the illustration, this supreme law of the universe, this law 
of evolution, that we are to study and conform to, has given us, 
as its highest expression, a lot of consumptives, a lot of creatures 
universally dist^ased and abnormal. How did the infidel rise 
above this abnormal and diseased, consumptive condition ? How 
did he learn that it was a disease, and that his cough was not 
normal? How did he cure it? If nature, if the law of evolu- 
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tion that we are to study, and to which we are to conform, has 
eiven us, n» its highest expression, a religious being, and religion, 
.how did the inhdel find out that, in this, its crowning effort, it 
is disea:»ed and abnormal? What were his data, what did he 
study, what was his standard? If human nature be thus diseased 
and abnormal, how did he find it out? He must have a different 
nature from others. Then, if it has been so universally dis- 
eased, abnormal and deceived and deceiving, in what can we 
trust it? 

The teaching of nature is that man is a religious being, relig- 
ion is health, superstition is disease, and atheism is suicide. The 
atheist is like the mad-man, who would pluck out his eye to get 
rid of a stye on the lid. Christianity is a healthy use of man's 
nature. It cures disease, superstition, and saves from suicide, 
atheism. Then it is assumed that to remove religion, to remove 
the highest expression and declaration of his supreme law of 
evolution, to extirpate what has in all human experience been the 
regnant element of man's nature, is to restore it to health. It 
will then be able to receive food and assimilate it. Now we ask 
what truth can man receive after rejecting religion that he can 
not receive now? What influence will rejecting religion have 
on his receiving a single truth that the infidel offers? The offer is 
like that of a quack, wno learning that a person has perverted food, 
e!<(KH'ially that containing carbon and saccharine matter, should 
advise him to eliminate out of his food these elements, most es- 
sential of all to life and strength, that he may be able to receive and 
assimilate minor elements. Common sense would say that he should 
make a right use of these vitally essential elements, and not 
eliminate them. It would say that the elements left would be 
usi'losibi without the uses met by the elements it is proposed to 
eliuunato. 2^) in this case we advise to make right use of the 
regnant element in man's nature, religion, and it will aid in a 
right use of all the infidel prates so much about It is absolutely 
lu'ivssiiry, as the ruling element, to a right use of what he con- 
tinually harjw over. The rejection of religion is no more neces- 
siiry to a healthy state of the mind to receive science, art, phi- 
lo.s4>t>hy and any other truth, than the rejection of all carbon or 
saccharine matter, out of food, is necessary to a use of the other 
elements. On the contrary a retention and proper use of religion 
is as essential to the i)erfection of other truth, and to their proper 
use and action, as these two elements are to the use and perfec- 
tion of tlie action of other elements in food. It is assumed that 
religion UHur|)H the place of the teachings of science, art and 
philos<)^>hy. Now, will he name one whose place it usurps? 
What Mingle truth has he that the Christian has not as perfectly 
as he? Nay, wc will sav that the Christian has it in a sense that 
he liJiH not, and a higher sense. Take any truth in science, art, 
philosophy or history, and the Christian has with it the ideas of 
religi(»n, (Jod its author of truth, of all truth, of all beauty, all 
lncs«.^ Me has an infinitely higher, purer, loftier and more 
LtluU idea of these truths than the atheist can have. 

ippose we descend to particulars, to illustrate the fact. 
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that for every false doctrine of Christianity we give the truth, 
fact or moral precept, of which the doctrine is a virtual denial. 
In place of the doctrine that all men are sinners through Adam^s 
disobedience in eating an apple six thousand years ago, we teach 
that men are sinners or transgressors only so far as they disregard 
willfully the laws and conditions on which depend man's physical, 
intellectual and moral well-being." There are four misrepresen- 
tations in that extract. It misrepresents the Scriptural doctrine 
of sin. It represents Christianity as denying what he presents. 
It represents the Scriptural doctrine for sin as usurping the place 
of wnat he presents. It assumes what he presents to be a substi- 
tute for the Scriptural doctrine of sin. The Bible says man was 
created pure, and he must have been, if created by such a Being, 
as reason declares must have been his Creator. It declares he 
violated law. He disregarded the conditions of his physical, 
mental and moral nature. There was a first sin. This was fol- 
lowed by others. The consequences of this transgression affected 
man's posterity. Were hereditiiry. So teaches experience and com- 
mon sense. Then there is no error in the Bible statement. It 
teaches as a part of the truth his doctrine, and his doctrine is 
only a part of the truth. There is no conflict, and he has substi- 
tuted nothing for a particle of scriptural teaching. 

'* In place of the doctrine that there is no other way to be saved 
from sin than through the blood and merits of Jesus Christ, we teach 
that man can be saved from sin only by avoiding a sinful course 
of life ; and that he will be far more likely to do this by trying 
to improve his own blood and merits than by depending on 
the blood and merits of any body else." Christianity teaches 
most clearly that men ain be saved from the consequences of sin 
only by avoiding a sinful course of life. There is not an idea that 
he presents that is not presented by Christianity. Men havp to 
improve their own blood and merits; — so Christianity teaches. 
But the order of history and nature is the elevation of the fallen 
and degraded and lowly by the self-sacrifice of the good and exalted. 
The atonement of Jesus meets a want in our nature that nothing 
else can. It is suited to man's wants. It saves man from sin. 
Would preaching evolution do what Christianity has to save men 
from sin ? Christianity requires a man to be far more sinless than 
does materialism, and gives him the way demanded by his nature 
to accomplish it. But where did this writer get his idea of sin 
and righteousness and law and good ? Not in his evolution of 
matter and force, in which the strongest survives. That gives no 
freedom, no moral quality, no moral action. He gets his ideas 
that he tries to wield against Christianity from Christianity. He 
steals them from* what he would destroy. His system of evolutitm 
of matter and force would never give them. " Instead of the rite 
of baptism, we would encourage the practice of bathing, having 
more faith in the physical hydropathic qualities of water than in 
the spiritual efficacy of water, believing that cleanliness is of more 
importance than godliness." This statement is an insult to com- 
mon sense. It represents baptii>m as substituted by Christianity 
for bathing. I can have all the bathing he can, all the hydro- 
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|iathic effects of water. All institutions have ordinances. Thi* 
writer submitted to many when he became a Mason. Christian- 
ity has the ordinance of baptii»m — a beautiful and expreft<ive sym- 
Itol :m<l rite of initiation. He can no more substitute bathing 
for luiptism than he can cfjinbitig one's head for an oath of inaug- 
urati<»n. Apiin, while Christianity above all systems teaches 
puriiy ami cleanline:^ it h not true that ch-anliness of pen«on m 
of m«»re imjiortance than being in spirit like the wrfect ChkI. 
X<»r do lliese cxmflict. The truly g<KKl persim will he a cleanly 
I«ers»»n. They are not anti^ronists, as this writer represi'iits ihcni, 
Imii kindred excellences. This misrepresentation is all there is^of 
ihi-i anicle. 

" For liic doctrine of regenenition, or the new birth, we pro- 
]Ht!H' t» substitute general information re?ij)ecting the laws of 
iie:i!tii and re[»nKluctii»n, so as to insure the generation of human 
bt-injs under circum>tiinces favorable to their physii^l and moral 
devfl.»puient, thereby rendering regeneration unnet^essary. In 
short, we would have human l»eings born right the first time, so 
that nolxKly would imagine that they need to be lx>rn again." 
Now that Ls gnKss misrcpri*sent:iti(m. The Christian can study 
the laws of being, and use all the means and knowledge that the 
materialist can have, and have his children born as i>erfectly as 
the materLdist. There is nothing in Chr'.stianity that stands in 
the way. It, by it< pun.* teachings in regard to this relation and |»a- 
rental resjK»nsibility. secun.»s such results. After our children are 
born, Christianity givi»s them a guide in accordance with their 
nature. It rvi "iieratcs them when born wrong. Materialism c;m 
not d(» thisw When he ha-; done all he c:in by natural law, chil- 
dren will need Christianity and its regi»neration. " For prayer 
we sulte-titute self-n^liance and trust in the universality and uni- 
ft>nnity of natural law. No manna c«»mes by prayer; so we de- 
l»end u\Mm our own exertions for i'(XKi. The lightning Ls not 
tununl t"n>ni itscoursi^ by clasped and upliftcKi hands; so we kwk 
to the liirhtnio;r-nHl. nither than to the *' I»rd,'" for «ifetv iind 
pri»tecti<»n in a teniiH*st on land or at sea.'* This is grass misre- 
prv-M-niation :urain. IVayer is not in conflict with the uniformity 
ot nature's laws. Thi> whole materialistic misrepresentation rises 
no hiiiher than AkkI and material law and matter. Praver is a 
|i:irt of a jx^rfiH^t mond government of (to<1 over his rational crca- 
tun\s, in which the matt4»r that this writer deifies is the servant 
of >pirit that he seems ignorant of. The Christian labors for OxkI, 
and u>os the lightning-nvd :is much as he does. Christianity 
<ltH^ not l^>nfliet with this. This entire sentence is so gross a 
i;ii>representation as to N^ a falsehood. The Christian has every 
nss* nnd kn*»whHlg«^ of nature that the materialist has, and' in the 
spiritual and p^ligious world he has trutli and blessings that the 
Uiateriali^t iirnores. He can make a hii^her and l)etter use of na- 
ture than the materialist; for he can studvand lK*lieve One who 
cn^at<xl and rules it. 

•* Instead of holding up to lazy and selfish people a heaven of 
idleni^ss and |»s-dm-.sijiging in another world, as one would hold 
p n pieiv of meat for a dx»g to jump at, we teach the duty of 
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personal effort on the part of all to realize our dreams of a true 
Heaven in this world — the only world (Christians, Spiritists and 
Free Religionists to the contrary notwithstanding,) that anybody 
i'umcs any thing about." This is full of misrepresentations. Chris- 
tianity does not offer heaven to lazy or seliisii people. It enjoins 
self-denial, self-saerificing toil for others, as the way to reach 
heaven, because the way to fit one for it. The idea of such char- 
acters reaching heaven is repugnant to its entire spirit and teach- 
ing. It does not teach that eternity in Heaven will Ihj spent in 
idleness and psalm -singing. I do not read it in the New Testa- 
ment. The idea that Christianity presents Heaven to such por- 
s«)ns in such a way is an insult, and can only be excused on the 
ground of ignorance, which iti»elf is inexcusiible. The Christian 
c^in make a heaven of this world as well as the materialist, and, 
indeed, he alone can. Where did this writer get his ideas of mo- 
rality and goodness and self-sacrifice, that will make a heaven of 
this earth ? Certainly not in an evolution of irrational matter and 
force, by means of a brutal, selfish struggle for life, in which the 
strongest survives? What is the materialist doing to make a 
heaven of this world? Where are his missionaries? his Young 
Men's Christian Associations, Sunday Schools, reformatory asso- 
ciations, and movements to make the world better ? Where are his 
martyr philanthropists ? Boasting that they have the numbers and 
wealth, they do not spend for humanity one dollar where tho 
Christian, so caricatured in this article, spends tens of thousands. 
Making a heaven of this earth, as Christianity proposes to do, 
and in the only way it can be done, is the way to prepare for the 
future world; and preparing for the future worla is the way to 
make a heaven' of this world, just as making a right use of youth 
is the way to prepare for manhood. How would it sound to siiy 
to the child : Instead of holding up a noble manhood, as a piece 
of meat for a dog to jump at, belore your lazy inclinations, we 
will teach you to make all you can of youth ? Can a noble man- 
hood encourage idleness? Is not preparing for it the right use 
of youth ? 

** Instead of attempting to frighten children of various ages 
with the wicked vagary of a lake of fire and brimstone, in which 
God will punish his children eternally, for their mistakes and 
fallacies, we endeavor to deter men from wrong-doing by show- 
ing that nature punishes every-where those who disobey her man- 
dates, that she judges the oflender without the delay or circum- 
h)cution of court trials, and executes her sentence with simplic- 
ity, directness and the most rigid impartiality." The Christian 
knows and Ix'lieves in the laws of nature, as established by God, 
as much as the materialist. He knows men do not receive in 
this world all the punishment due their crimes, in a majority of 
cases. He believes in a righteous ruler who rules in the moral 
world, and will, with infinite wisdom, render to each man ac- 
cording to his works. But let us take out that convenient per- 
sonification and read it as the materialist ought to j>resent it, 
*' We deter men from wrong-doing by shr)wing that blind, irra- 
tional matter and force every-where punish those who disobey 
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their mandates, that they judge the offender and execute theii 
sentence with simplicity, directness and impartiality.'' In such 
system can there be any mandates, judgment or sentence, or ex- 
ecution of sentence? There is a machine of blind matter and 
force. Man cheats it out of all the gratification he can and 
avoid being crushed. If he makes a miscalculation the machine 
crushes him. Any talk of law, or judgment, or sentence, is 
absurd. All this is stolen from religion, and used in a pirati- 
cal attempt to destn>y it ** Instead of exhorting men to pre- 
))are for death, we try to teach them how to live, believing Uiat 
a faithful discharge of the duties of this life is the only sensi- 
ble preparation for death that can be made." Again, we have 
misrepresentation in presenting things as antagonistic that are 
not. Christianity teaches that a faithful discharge of the dutiett 
of this life is the preparation for death, and it tells how it is to be 
done, in discharge of our duties to God, our fellow-men, and 
ourselves. Materialism would not have the idea of duty in this 
life, except as it gets it from religion. Its brutal struggle i(»r 
life with survival of strongest, never gave the idea this writer 
stole from religion. 

" In the place of the ordinary observance of the Sabbath, we 
f.ivor spending the day in a natural pleasant manner — making 
it a day of rest and recreation, of pleasure and profit, allowing 
everv one to follow the bent of his own inclination, provided 
he does not interfere with the rights of others." Would you 
have any day at all ? Christianity teaches man to spend the 
day in rest and recreation by cultivating his higher nature and 
his spiritual well-being. Is there no recreation or profit except 
in mere material physical pleasure? Worship of a perfect be- 
ing, elevating praise and song, and listening to the most ex- 
alted themes of morality and religion, is a rational way of 
spending the day. All should be inclined to spend it in that 
way. Then Christianity gives us the rational method, and 
where it is observed in that way people have rational enjoy- 
m.Mit in it, and there alone. "Instead of building churches 
and dedicating them to the Lord, we prefer to build school- 
houses and institutions of useful learning, and devote them to 
the advancement of man." There is inexpressible impudence 
in that statement. Does building churches interfere witli build- 
ing school-houses and institutions of learning? We can have 
churches in which the highest instruction is given, on the 
highest topics, moral and religious education, and have school- 
houses as well as the infidel. We have the most schools where 
we have the most churches. Churches have given rise to educa- 
ti(»n and schools. They have followed the work of churches. 
Christianity and Christian benevolence founded the first schools 
and our colleges. How many colleges has infidelity founded ? 
How many mission schools in this or in heathen or other lands? 
It hiis not a ci>llege today except where it has stolen, by hypoc 
risy. in pn>fessing to believe what it did not, schools founded by 
Hiristian IxMievolenee, Infidelitv rules in many schools now, 
but it ^tole them, by hypocrisy, from Christian beneficence. 
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" For preaching of theologians, who are harping continually on 
the mysteries of. another world, while they are unable to give us 
any information respecting matters of interest in this, we are 
trying to substitute the teachings of scientists, philosophers, 
poets, agriculturalists, mechanics, the teachings of men whose 
studies and pursuits aualify them for public educators. As a 
substitute for the fables of the Bible we offer the curious and 
instructive facts of modern science, astronomy, geology and 
chemistry. Such is our answer to, What will you give us in tlie 
place of Christianity?" Again, we have the same dishonesty in 
representing things as antagonists that are not, and that Christi- 
anity will nave to be removed before this work can be done. 
Preachers know as much of this world as the infidel. We have 
six days for what he prates about, and one day for the exalted 
themes of religi<m ana morality. We have as much of the in- 
struction of scientists, philosophers, etc., as the materialist has or 
can have, and religion teaches us how to make a right use of 
them, and gives to them a meaning that materialism can not. 
We have the most of the.se things where we have the most Chris- 
tianity. Tlieologians have been the. best educators of the world, 
and its le|iders in thought. We can have all the science the 
infidel can, and the Bible for man's religious nature and moral 
nature, and to give a use of these things that he can never have. 

Then we protest against assuming that religion is a perver- 
sion of man's nature; against assuming that it excludes a single 
idea — that this writer offers in its place; against the utter dis- 
honesty of representing it as an enemy of one of these truths; 
against claiming that it must be rejected to enable us to have 
and use these truths ; against the infidel impudently arrogating 
to himself the learning science and the schools and reforms and 
l)hilunthropy of the world; against his offering to us, inste^id of 
(/hristianity, what Christianity gave to us, and we have already 
in consequence of Christian itjr. Colonel Ethan Allen was taken 
i»ri8oner during the Revolutionary war, and taken, in chains, to 
Ji^ngland. As the ship was leaving the shore of America, a 
British officer said to Allen, who lay manacled on deck, looking 
at his native land for, perhaps, the la.st time : "Allen, if you 
will quit the rebels, and do all you can for the king, he will 
give you all the land you can see off there in New Jersey." 
*'That reminds me," said Allen, "of what I read in the good 
b<M>k. The devil offered the Saviour of the world all the world 
if he would worship him. The rascally old scoundrel did not 
own a foot of land or a thing in creation. They all belonged 
to tlie one to whom he offered them, and he had been trying 
to steal them for thousands of years, and every thing he had 
in Ills clutches he had stolen from the one to whom he now 
offered them." The offer of this infidel writer, to jjive us cer- 
tain things instead of Christianity, is precisely like it. And as 
the rightful owner said to his impudent, deceitful tempter, so 
we say to all such offers, " Get behind us, deceiver. It is writ- 
ten, *'Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him onlj 
shalt thou serve.* " 
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MaUrialUm and CkrUiianihf (JomiraaiaL 

>LiD has to rnlve in hU life these problems: L Ethics or 
rooraU. II. PbiU^itfiphj — mental science io all departmentft— 
phvMcs or natural science in all departments. III. Politics or 
government. IV. Family or domestic iDstitutions. V. Society 
or n'x-ial and neiphborliood relations. VI. Arte, fine arts, and 
thtf u^ful art:4. HU nature, tfurnmndingH and wants compel him 
to atttrmpt a H>lution of the:« problems, and he has to make a 
pnictical e.^*ay at llieir solution in his life. Two systems or 
ui'>«ie?f of thought have controlled men in their solutions of theae 
prMbleni*, and the systems they have wrought out in soluti«)n 
of them — the religious or spiritual, and the irreligious or materi- 
alistic. All *«vsU'm5 of religion have accounted for the origin of 
ej^Utences an J phenomena, which is the basic idea of all else, and 
have ba.'ted all thcrse problems on the idea of divine power, au- 
thority and g*jvemment. This idea has determined the solution 
of all the>e pmblems, and molded and controlled the constitution 
of the family, the society, the state, and also the morals, arts 
and si'ience and philosophy of mankind, from his earliest history 
until the pre?<ent hour. Materialism gives an entirely different 
answer to the basic idea, the origin of existences and phenomena, 
and. of course, when logically developed, which hxis never been 
done. Ijecause men have been influenced by religion even when 
repudiating it. it must have an entirely different idea of man*s 
nature :ind relations, and this will of course cause an entirely 
different solution of the problems of morals, science, philosophy, 
mental and physical, and of the arts. It will have an entirely 
different system of morals, family, government and society. This 
mu^t l)e the ca-iie, from the nature of things. If the fountain be 
entirely different in nature, its waters must be also different from 
iho<e of another fountain. Men's o{^nion8 concerning this mat- 
tor are not mere private speculations, that have no practical in- 
'liience. It i^ not like a si>eculation concerning whether the 
planets \ye inhabited, or the undulatory or emission theory of 
lijrht or heat. They affect man's interest more than a belief or 
disU'lief of the C'Oi)ernican theory of the universe. They deter- 
mine all morality, moral and mental philosophy, all science, art 
and the family society and the state. If logically developed, 
tlH'se two systems would give as different results, as different 
solutions of these problems as can be conceived, as radically 
different and antagonistic as light and darkness. As we are 
asked now to cast religion to one side and accept materialism, 
let us contrast the two systems. Let us look before we leap, 
esi)ocially into the dark, over such a precipice. 

Christianity is the most perfect ot the various systems of re- 
ligi(»n now in existence. It is the one with which materialism 
wajres its most relentless war. It is the religion that now dis- 
putes with materialism the mastery of the minds and hearts of 
our people. The civilized world has to choose between these two 
systems, and a fair contnist of the two conflicting systems will aid 
— '" making the choice intelligently. As fundamental to the 
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choice there are certain universal affirmations of reason that must 
be conceded. There is in the very nature of things such dis- 
tinctions as the true and the false, the good and the evil. There 
is more than imperfection, lack of development. There is posi- 
tive falsehood and evil. The good and the true alone are benefi- 
cial. The evil and the false are ever injurious. It is only by 
the rejection of the false and the evil, and the choice of the true 
and the gcKMl, that progress, development and happiness can be 
secured. There can be no neutrality, no idleness. There must 
be active choice of the true and practice of the good. A neglect 
to search for the true and the good, and choose and practice tiiem, 
leaves one in the nower of Uic false and the evil, and he also 
fails to fit himseli for and enjoy development and happiness. 
If there be a Gwi, man's duty is three-fold, to God, his fellow- 
man, and himself, and these duties are inseparable. Man is, to a 
certain extent at least, able to learn and discern the good and 
the true, and tlie evil and false, and able to choose between them. 
He is, to a certain extent at least, free, responsible and acc*ount- 
able. He could have no morality if he were not. His belief 
afiects his conduct, especially belief in regard, to the true or 
fal8e,'good or evil. He is responsible for his belief, to some extent, 
at least. He must search for, have, choose and i)ractice the true, 
beautiful and good. We are not safe when we are sincere. Nor 
when we think we are right. Nor when we do as well as we know 
how. We must be right. We must know the true, beautiful and 
good, and be sincere in them. Practice them as well as we know 
how, when we know the right hmc. Materialism can not be tried 
by the lives of a few select atheists, or materialists. A man may 
be better than his system, especially when he was educated and 
formed by another .«ystem, as was the case with atheists. We can 
onlv decide when men have l)een raised in atheism, entirelv un- 
restrained or uninfluenced by religion, and have developed in 
their lives, unhindered, for generations, the tendency of their sys- 
tem. The two French revolutions can be regarded as indications, 
and only as indications. 

Materialism presents as that w^hich is self-existent, independent, 
self-sustaining, and eternal, and the origin of all things, blind, ir- 
rational matter and force. Christianity presents 8pirit, Mind, or 
Intelligence, Absolute Spirit, as the 'self-existent and absolute 
Being and the oriajin of all existences and phenomena. When 
logically developea these two systems must give diametrically 
ditferent results. 

Materialism denies all existence of mind or spirit, except as a 
phenomenon or function of matter, or a diflTerent manifestation 
of the one physical force pervading nature. It denies the dis- 
tinction between the knowing mind and known matter, between 
the body or the material organism, and the spirit or mind that 
animates and uses it, and knows that it is distinct from the Ixxly, 
in which it resides and uses. Christianity is ba.*<ed on this intui- 
tion of a difference between matter and mind and physical force. 
It is based on the distinction made in consciousness between the 
kn')wing mind and known matter. Between the body which it 
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declares to be (lie tabernacle, liouHe and instrument, and the spirit, 
which resides iu and uses it. It regards the i^pirit as conscious, 
intelligent, rational, willing, responsible, and the inner man, the 
real per8(»n. All its morality and ideas are based on this distinction 
made by universal consciousness and intuition.' Materialism de- 
nies man's freedom, spontaneity, and free agency, and if consist- 
ent,* his responsibility, and the reality of the distinctions 
between good and evil, truth and falsehood. It denies all bans 
for these ideas, and for the ideas, praise and blame, rcw^ard and 
punishment, and character, and if consistent denies their exist- 
ence and reality. There can be no basis for them in materialism ; 
and if it has these ideas and uses them, it steals them from 
religion, which it seeks to destroy. Christianity is based on these 
intuitions, these fundamental ideas. It regards man as a free, 
moral agent, as human consciousness has ever declared. It is 
based on the intuition of universal reason, that all things are 
either true or false, good or evil. Tnat all acts are good and 
worthy of praise and reward, or evil and worthy of censure and 
punishment, and that human conduct has character, that man 
has character, and is responsible and accountable. Materialism 
makes what it falsely and deceitfully calls man^s moral nature, 
stealing the idea and term from religion, inhere in man's material 
organism. It must either deny all moraf ideas and all moral 
nature, or attribute them to blind, irrational matter and force, 
or make matter and force evolve what is not in them. Christi- 
anity makes the conscious, rational, willing spirit, the real man, 
and makes the spirit the source of all moral action and charac- 
ter, and mind the source of all things, and has an adequate and 
rational basis for character, morality and good and evil. Mate- 
rialism van not divide things into good and evil, true or false. 
It has no basis for such distinction. If all things were evolved, 
there is no distinction between • them of a moral nature. It 
denies, if consistent, all such distinction, and removes all such 
distinction and biisis for it. If it makes it, it steals the idea and 
the standard fmm religion. Christianity is based on such a dis- 
tinction of acts and things. It furnishes the only basis for such 
distinction, and the only standard for making the division. 

Materialism, having its origin in an evolution of all things out 
of blind, irrational matter and force, and by blind, irrational mat- 
ter and force by a struggle for life in which the strongest survives, 
luis, lis its highest btaiulard, selfish prudence, the standard of brutes. 
It makes no distinction between men and brutes except in mate- 
rial organ iziition. Its only ^x)ssil)le standard is selfish, brutal, and 
degra<iing. It ^lestroys all idea of devotion to the good and true 
and beautiful, in opiH)sition to selfish prudence, and for their own 
sake. In fact, it renders their existence impossible. It makes 
self-denial, st^lf-sacritice, and self-abnegation for the good and true 
a folly and crime, for thev are a violation of its supreme law, sur- 
vival of »tn>ngi»st in a selfish struggle for life. Martyrdom, patriot- 
ism, philantlm»py and devotion to the good of otfiers are follies 
and crimes, for they an» violations of the supreme law. If it uses 
terms, or iX)mniands such acts, it steals them from religion, 
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for it has no basis for them, would never suggest them, and they 
are in violation of its supreme law. The standard of Christianity 
is the will of an Infinitely Wise, Holy, Good and Loving Father 
in Heaven. It tells us man was made in his mental and moral 
likeness It elevates man infinitely above the brutes, and gives 
him a standard infinitely above the standard of brutes. It elevates 
man into love and righteousness. Let us present the basic ideas 
of Christianity in detail, and contrast them with what materialism 
presents in their stead. Christianity is based on, as its idea of ideas^ 
a perfect and complete revelation of an All-perfect Being, or a God, 
infinitely perfect in being, character and attributes. Admitting 
the anthropomorphisms of the Old Testament, which were a neces- 
wty on account of man's condition, the character of God unfolded 
in the New Testament is perfect. This idea was gradually unfolded 
and develojHjd to perfection — unfolded by object lesson and illus- 
trations, until a clear spiritual revelation was made, .and a clear 
spiritual apprehension reached. Man needs as the one want of his 
spi ritual na tu re, this Bei ng as an object of a we, veneration, adoration, 
worship, devotion, and love. As a perfect model and ideal. As a 
dynamic lifling-power in heart, life and soul. Materialism has 
nothing to correspond to this. One writter says he looks in the 
mirror and sees the only God he worships there. Its highest wor- 
ship is selfish worship of sinful human nature. Christianity reveals 
to us the ennobling truth that man was created in the mental and 
moral likeness of the Infinite Creator. It clothes man with in- 
ex|)ressible dignity and grandeur. Materialism says man sprang 
from a hairy arboreal ape, with powerful canine teeth, that was 
engaged in a brutal, ferocious struggle with the ferocious animals 
that surrounded it. From such a condition he emerged through 
brutal instinctive animalism into brutal idiotic savagery, and 
from that to his present condition.- 

Christianity reveals the Universal Fatherhood of God, and the 
rea.*«ons on which the relation is based. He is the Creator of men, 
the maker of their Imdies and the giver of their spirits. He pos- 
sesses in infinite perfection the mental and moral likeness in whose 
image man wjis created. He gave his Son, our Elder Brotlier, to 
redeem man. He is the common object of veneration, devotion, 
and love of all men. He is the author of the glorious scheme of 
the Gospel for the regeneration of all men. Materialism reveals 
the ancestry of man in the Simian and the Ascidian and the fiery 
cloud of chaos. It has not a supge.ntion of one of the exalted 
thoughts on which the paternity of Christianity is based. Chris- 
tianity reveals the universal brotherhood of man and bases it on 
exalted and ennobling ideas. Men are the children of one common, 
infinitely jxirfectly Father in Heaven. They wear a common 
mental and moral likeness of this infinitely perfect Father in 
Heaven, in whose image they were created. Tney were redeemed 
by one common Elder Brother, Jesus, the only-begotten Son of 
God. They have one common system of religion, worship of their 
Father in Heaven. They have one common destiny, a glorious 
immortality. Materialism denies this common brotherhood often, 
or finds it in a common origin in the Simian or Ascidian. It baa 
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not one of the ennobliujir ideas on which the ennobling kkmof 
Christianity in billed, (/liri^tianity h&s the most exalted oliject 
that mind can conceive or heart cherish — the elevation of all inen 
into universal love and rif^hteousncsH, by the development and 
expanHion of this mental and moral likeness of God, in wfaieh 
man wjis creatc<l by love and practice of righteous love and piod- 
ncHM. Material ism utterly lacJcs this idea. It hatt oo bazd,'^ for it 
in its wlfisli strugj2:lc for life in which strongest 8ur\ive6. 

ivhristianity makes man a co-worker with God in this glorioiu 
work. Again we emphasize the inexpressible dignity and grand- 
eur with which Christianity clotlies num, in giving to him so glo- 
rious a work, and so exalted a position as a co-worker with God in 
it. Mat<>rialism has no idea to correspond with this. Man is to 
study the ongoings of matter and force in time-succe:wion, and, 
instc'ad of working with an Infinite Being, he is to avoid being 
crushed by the remorseless monstrous machine. Christianity 
tiMiches nniii that he is to accomplish his own elevation into love 
and righteousness, by giving himself in loving self-sacrifice, toil 
and self-denial and devotion for the elevation of others. It teaches 
th(i martyr's zeal and devotion, the philanthropist's sacrifices, as 
the noblest of virtues, the height of wisdom, and gives the only 
motive that can cause them. Materialism teaches that man is to 
study the ongoings of nature in time-succession and accommodate 
himself to them, and, by selfish prudence in the struggle for life, 
get all the seKish gratific4ition he can. It makes the acts of the 
nuirtyr, jiatriot, and philanthropist a folly, a violation of the su- 
preme law of nature, a crime. Christianity teaches that all 
things were created by God our Father in Heaven, Infinite in 
Wisdom, Power and Love. Materialism teaches that all things 
are the result of the irrational hapi>enings of blind, irrational 
matter and force. Christianity teaches that all things are gov- 
erned in wisdom and law by our Father in Heaven. Materialism 
teaches that all things are under the control of fatal, iron neces- 
sity, or the blind, fortuitous ongoings of blind, irrational matter 
and force. Its talk of law is utter absurdity. There can be no 
law or bjisis for law in such a system. Christianity teaches us 
thai there is a rational jwrsonity apart from matter, or there is 
spirit. It teaches that we can look up to God, who is infinite 
i^pirit, to Christ, to the Holy Spirit, and to angels, and that we 
have spirits like them in nature. Materialism denies all this, anil 
teaches that mind is but a function of matter, and what we Ciill 
spirit is ))ut a modification of physical force. It turns our 
tlioughta down to the force seen in animals, vege tabled, and in 
physical nature. From this we came ; to this we return. Chrii»- 
tianity itssures us there is an eternal future life, in which we will 
spend aji eternity in making eiidless approximations to the infin- 
ite iK'rfections of the Divine Mind, in whose mental and moral 
likeness we were created. Materialism declares, *' What went 
before man, and what is t^) foWow after him, is to be regarded as 
two black im|K?netrable curtains, which hang down at the ex- 
tremes of human life, and which nothing has ever drawn to one 
side. A deep silence reigns Miind these curtains, Wlien once 
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within, no one will ever answer those he left behind. All you 
cjin hear is a hollow echo to your own question, as if you had 
shouted into a yawning fathomless cha'sm." — Holyoake. Christi- 
anity teaches men that they are free in volition to choose truth 
or falsehood, good or evil. It clothes man with the dignity of 
rational freedom, governed by intelligence and motive. Alate- 
rialism makes man a part of material nature, and denies and 
scouts all idea of freedom. — Man's actions are a part of the nec- 
essitated ongoings of nature. Christianity teaches that there is 
moral desert in action and character. Materialism has no basis 
for it, renders it utterly impossible and utterly denies it. Chris- 
tianity teaches that acts can In? divided into voluntary and invol- 
untsiry, and the former into cood and evil ; and that all things 
can be divided into true or false, good or evil ; and that there ia 
character to all intellijjence, and that it can be divided into 
righteous and good, or sinful and wicked. Materialism makes all 
acts alike necessary, and renders impossible all distinctions be- 
tween good and evil ; for all things and acts are alike evolved. 
It denies and renders impossible all distinction in things, acts or 
character. Christianity teaches that all men are responsible for 
what they do. They are accountable to God, as Lawgiver, Ru- 
ler and Judge. It teaches absolute cognizance of every thought, 
word and deed. All this is known to Infinite Wisdom and Just- 
ice. Materialism teaches that men are to learn to accommodate 
themselves to the ongoings of blind, irrational matter and force. 
There ia no responsibility, no accountability, to Intelligence, — 
there is no Lawgiver, Ruler or Judge. Christianity teaches retri- 
bution by Infinite, Wisdom, Justice and Power, as Executive, 
Perfect rewards and punishments, in this life and in the eternal 
life. It has perfect and absolute sanction in this. It has perfect 
and absolute authority in being the will of an infinitely Wise, 
Holy, Just and Powerful Being. Materialism has no retribution. 
If you do n't keep step with the machine, it remorselessly crushes 
you, but there is neitner reward nor punishment. No righteous 
rewarder, no righteous avenger. Get all the selfish gratification 
that you can ; cheat blind nature out of it, and you have obeyed the 
supreme order of things — a selfish struggle for self, in which the 
strongest succeeds. 

Christianity teaches that God, as our Father in Heaven, exer- 
cises a providential care over his creatures and works ; and that he 
exercises a paternal providence over his rational creatures, made 
in his own image that he does not over mere material nature. 
Strauss, the apostle of the new faith of materialism that is to take 
the place of Christianity, says: ** In the enormous machine of the 
universe, amid the inces.sant hiss and whirl of its jagged iron 
wheels, and the deafening crash of its ponderous stamps and 
hammers ; in the midst of this whole terrific commotion, man, a 
helpless defenseless creature, finds himself placed, not secure for a 
moment that on an imprudent motion, a wheel may not seize and 
rend him, or a hammer crush him to powder. This sense of 
abandonment is at first somethinjij awful !" Christianitv teachea 
that, as his children, we can and should prav to our Father in 
40 
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Heaven, and that lie, as our Father in Heaveo, will hear and 
answer our petitions, wisely and in true love, as a wLae_parent 
sliouUl. Materialism, through llolyoake, its leading BnglLnh 
apostle, declares : ** Science has shown that we are under the 
dominion of general laws, inexorable laws of unyielding Deceaeity, 
evolved by irrational matter and force. There is no special prov- 
idence ; prayers are useless ; propitiation is vain. Whether there 
be a Deity, or Nature be Deity, it is still the God of the iron 
foot, that pitsscs on without heeding, without feeling, without 
resting. Nature acts with fearful uniformity — stem as fate, alwo- 
lute as tyranny, relentless as destiny, merciless as death ; — to«> 
vast to praise, too inexplicable to worship, too inexonfble to pn>- 
pitiate, it has no ear for prayer, no heart for sympathy or pity, no 
arm to save ! " 

Christianity reveals sin as a fact and evil, as a reality in the 
lives, conduci anil experience of men. It gives a clear revelation 
and clear teaching concerning the nature of sin, and a perfect 
standard for testing and deciding what is sinful. It consists in 
rebellion against the Snpreme Authority and just law of Grod. In 
selfishness and love of self, and devoting life to self. Love of 
evil and impurity. Hatred of holiness and justice. Materialism 
denies the existiMice of sin and evil, for it makes all things and 
acts alike, the evolutions of blind, irrational matter and force. 
All are on an equality, and arc alike without character or moral 
quality, for there can be no standard and no difference in nature. 
Christianity teaches that (lod, as our Father in Heaven, has re- 
vealed Himself, His character and will, as a means of saving us 
from sin, as a means of giving us a perfect religion, and a pr- 
fer.t rule of life. Materialism tells us we are left to the gropings 
of our erring, doubting, sinful natures, in the gloom of irrational 
matter and force. Christianity teaches that God has revealed 
His will and scheme of redemption by inspiration of chosen men, 
thus making man a co worker with llim, and giving to revelation 
a human element, suiting it to man's nature. Materialism scouts 
all such idea, and leaves man to get his inspiration from studying 
the ongoings of blind matter and force. Christianity teaches 
that God manifested Himsi^lf in miracles, giving evidence of His 
presence, and credentials of revelation, by making a higher use 
and display of nature and nature's laws than man could make, 
thus cultivating man's religious nature, and awe and veneration. 
Materialism makes a fetich of matter and force, and their ong<»- 
ings too sacred to Ikj modified by intelligence, and for the highest 
wants of intelligences, even if a higher and more exalted use of na- 
ture be made by snjwrior intelligences for the highest wants of man. 

Christianity teaches that as our Father in Heaven, God has 
given to man warning of future events; cheered him with promi- 
ses of future blessings, and sustains and solaces him in trial and 
danger with prophecy. Materialism leaves him to grope his way 
in doubt and perturbation, amid the ongoings of blind, irrational 
matter and force. Christianity takes the universal custom and 
idea of s:icrifice, and does away with all sacrifice of life and shed- 
ding of blood, by a perfect sacrifice, the Son of God. It requires 
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of men that they prcHent their bodies a living sacrifice^ holy and 
acceptable to God, and their spirits as sacrifices in praise and 
worship and living righteous lives, and all their labor in devo- 
tion to righteousness, love and goodness. Materialism declares 
our nature a delusion and a cheat in this idea of sacrifice, mocks 
this catholic idea of humanity, and knows nothing of the 
sacrifice of Imdy, life and spirit required by Christianity. It has 
no basis for it in its materialistic, sensual, selfish system. Chrih- 
tianity gives to us a perfect expiation and atonement, in the Son 
of Gocl. In this it accords with the law of nature and experience, 
lliat elevation and salvation have come through the sacrifice of 
the good and exalted. It exhibits God's abhorrence of sin, his re- 
gard for his law, the enormity of sin, and it appeals to the hu- 
man heart as nothing else can, or has. There is a power over the 
human heart in the cross of Christ, and his sufferings for the sins 
of his enemies, that nothing else ever had. Materialism ridicules 
and bitterly assails this idea, exactly suited to man's needs, and 
so dear to ihe human heart. Christianity presents to us a Medi- 
ator, the Son of God, thus meeting the great want of the human 
heart, and giving man confidence to approach God for pardon, 
and to secure his favor and love, and confidence to bedn a life of 
reformation and righteousness. Materialism also ridicules this 
idea, and declares that man — erring, sinful man — is his own 
Christ and his own Saviour. Christianity presents to us, Jesus 
the captain of our salvation, as a leader in religion and in life, 
and reformation of the individual and the race. It thus meets 
a want of the human heart. All revolutions and great movements 
have had and must have such leader. Materialism leaves this 
want of the heart unsatisfied. It cau not rally or unite the 
heart of humanity in such a reformatory movement. Christi- 
anity gives to us a personal embodiment of doctrine and life, a 
perfect example in Jesus of Nazareth. This is a want of humanity, 
for man learns more by example than precept. Truth must be 
incarnated in a life, especially moral truth, to have a saving 
power. Materialism does not meet this want of mind and heart. 
Christianity presents a perfect object of faith, gratitude, devotion 
and love, in Jesus of Nazareth. This is the means of regenera- 
tion and salvation of men. It is by faith in, love and gratitude 
for, and devotion to, an exalted person, an embodiment of life and 
truth, and a leader in reformation, that men are saved and re- 
formed. It has been so in individual life and in revolutions 
and reformati(ms. Materialism utterly lacks all this. Its selfish 
system, that places man at the head of an evolution of matter 
and force, utterly rejects all such idea. • It can not reach and 
elevate human heart and life bv such faith, devotion and love. 
Christianity makes eternal, absolute and perfect this atonement, 
this sacrifice, this Mediator, this Leader, tnis embodiment of life 
and doctrine, this object of faith, devotion and love, by incarna- 
tion, or making Him (God) manifest in the flesh, Jesus of Naza- 
reth, who stands between God and man with one hand reached 
down to humanity, struggling in sin, doubt and fear, giving it 
confidence by the human side of his nature to approach God foi 
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fMnJon, and to betnn m life of refif>niuUioa and n^teoasnem, and 
with the other hand laid on the throne of the EtemaL einn^ 
niHii confidence to rely on him a» a pericet Sarioor. becaiue 
divine. Materialism utterlj rejects and Moat« thU idea thai 'a 
nee<ied bv humanity aA it^ one want, and u a power in human 
life in safTation that is omnipotent and eternal. 

Christianity oflenj to men redemption from efiL salvation firom 
the love of hin, the practice of sin. the guilt uf sin, the punish- 
ment of sin. 3Iaterialism denies the reality of «n. in opposition 
to the feeling of every heart, and offers no redemption, t^tudy 
nature and keep step with the machine. Christianity requires an 
entire reformation of nature, thought and conduct, heart and 
life, so nulical as to be expressed only bv regeneration, being bom 
a^ain. Materialism scouts and ridicules this idea, and has du 
iiKfHDs or baiis for reformation. It would never produce it. 
Chri.«tianity t<raches that if men repent from the heart, and for- 
sake sin, (jrfid, an their Father in heaven, will forgive them, and aid 
them in a life of reformation and righteousneiw. Materialism de- 
iii<>s all forgiveness, and has no basis or hope for it. Chri^tianitv 
furnishes U> men a perfect system of universal and eternal truth 
t4» \)e l»elieved, a perfect system of adoration and worship of a per- 
fect Iking, and a perfect rule of life, giving perfect teaching con- 
cerning man's duty to God, his fellow-man, and himself. Mater- 
ialij^ni has nothing of this sort. Man is to study physical nature, 
which would not give him a moral idea or truth, or rule for con- 
duct, except selfish prudence. Christianity gives to man the 
church, perfect in its organization and officers, with perfect ordi- 
nanc*es and services, preaching and teaching, perfect truth in 
morals and religion, and exalted and eternal themes of thought, 
cultivation and elevation, prayer, praise, benevolence and holiness 
of life. Christianity requires, at man's hands, a perfect con»>ecra- 
tion of life. Love to 0^x1 with his whole being, and his neighbor 
as liiinself, a life molded and regulated by this rule of life, which 
is perfect in teaching and nu^del. Materialism lacks all this. 
Christianity presents, as the end of labor and work, the elevation 
of the race inlo love and righteousness, and men are co-workers with 
G(m1 in this, giving themselves, in loving self-sacrifice, for thi:4 
end. Materialism, with its selfish, sensual origin and supreme 
law, has not a suggestion of this. It condemns it and renders it a 
fallacy, a crime, lor it is a violation of its supreme law. 

Christianity gives us faith, belief of, and trust, reliance and con- 
fidence in an exalted being, as the animating principle of life; 
hofte of a glorious inimortality as the animating aspiration of 
life ; supreme love to Go<l, and love to our fellow-men, as the ani- 
mating motive of our life; and supreme felicity as the end and 
rewanl of Wing. Materialism has no basis for one of these, and 
utterly rejects them. Christianity accords with the principle of 
our nature that demands that all exalted and ennobling relations 
Ito b;ised on faith, and be matters of faith. Love of husband 
and wife, parent and child, friendship, and all ennobling relations 
art* mere matters of faith. Materialism, being a system of sense, 
and discarding faith, paralyzes and palsies the ennobling feelinge 
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and relations of heart and life. Christianity saves, men through 
humility, self sacrifice, love, devotion and gratitude, which is tJie 
only way of saving men. Materialism, placing man at the head 
of all existence, and with its law of selfish prudence, is utterly 
repugnant to this, the only way of* elevating and saving men. 
Then Christianity takes the catholic ideas of man's mental, 
moral and religious nature, strips them of all error, gathers all 
in one system, elevates and expands them into universal truths, 
universal and eternally applicable principles, and is suited to 
man's needs and wants. What it has done for man, which 
materialism now tries to steal, proves it to be the system for 
humanity, the perfect rule of faith, life and conduct. Material- 
ism is utterly lacking of all these elements and destructive of 
this life-giving, soul-saving power.' 

Conclusion. 

We will part from the reader, who has patiently traveled with 
us, so many times, the long path of evolution so obscure in 
many places, and who ha.s, with us, crossed the chasm which 
creative intelligence alone could bridge for us, with a summary 
of conclusions reached. The issues examined have been the 
Nebular HyiK)thet<is, and especially the atheistic use now 
attempted to be made of it; the Evolution Hypothesis, giving 
special attention to the Darwinian Hypothesis, as the leading 
feature in the Evolution Hypothesis; and the Hypotheses of 
Geology that are used to contradict the teachings of the Scrip- 
tures, such as the antiquity of man, the order of creation, the 
length of the periods of creation; and also the Atheistic Hy- 
pothesis of Historic Development. The author has no wish to 
stop the investigation of tne data on which these hypotheses 
are built by their advocates. On the contrary, he would en- 
courage it all he can. He would not stop it, if he believed it 
would overturn all religion and revelation, lor in such a case 
it would demonstrate their falsity, and he would, above all 
things, desire to know it, if such be the case, and to reject 
thoni. If materialism and atheism be true, let us find it out, 
and know it, and the sooner the better. What he objects to is 
the use that is attempted to be made of these hypotheses. They 
are but inferences, guesses, made from a partial investigation 
of but a small portion of the entire phenomena, that must be 
thoroughly and all investigated before they can be established. 
TluMT advocateii demand that we accept them as demonstrated, 
established, scientific truths. Also, that we base our science, and, 
as a necessjiry result, our morals, society, life and thought on 
them, as basic, fundamental truth. Not only this, but they de- 
mand that we unship the intuitions of all humanity, from its 
infancy until now, cast to one side the faith, the thought, and 
the experiences of all generations of men, for these hjrpothesis, 
these guesses. It is against this that we protest. We have 
urged objections to the hypothesis. We showed that they were 
not proved ; that we have not sufficient data for them, nor ie 
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the data sufficiently examined. We have exponed the radieal 
defectt} of their advocates, in not investigating the entire data, 
and the very data that should be examined. Also, in not using 
the metliods and standards that are the very ones to be used. 
We have showed wherein they have assumed as known what 
was unknown, and frum the nature of the case could not be 
known. We have showed where they involved the absurd^ con- 
tradictory and false. We have done this for two reasons. 
First, to show that the advocates of these hypotheses have no 
right to make the infinite demand on us they are making. 
Second, to show to them what must be done, what must be re- 
moved out of the way, and what must be established before we 
can comply with their demand. We remand the theories Ut 
them, demanding that they do this work before they make such 
an illimitable demand on our belief and conduct. 

We want to leave with the reader this thought: That these 
hypotheses have not one particle of scientific proof, and are not 
science. They are guesses, inferences from partial data but im- 
perfectly examined. They can not be made a part of mere physi- 
cal science. When physical science can investigate such phenom- 
ena as ure claimed in these hpyotheses actually transpiring, then 
they be(^ame a part of physical science. When physical science 
can i>oint to such phenomena now actually transpiring, it C4in 
demonstrate these theories by methods of physical science. But 
since physical science has not done that, and can not, these hypo- 
theses can never become merely a question of physical science. 
Physical science furnishes the phenomena and their characteris- 
tics. Uational thought or metaphysics, by its inductions, must 
settle the truth or falsity of these hypotheses concerning the 
origin and cause of the phenomena. It is purely a metaphysical 
question. Scientists sneer at metaphysics, out what are their hy- 
potheses but metaphysics, and the weakest class of metaphysics, 
mere inferences from the data, mere guesses. The utmost that 
can ever be done is to change them into clear rational inductions. 
When that is d^ne all should accept them. But never until that 
is done. Then these hypotheses are mere metaphysics. Their 
name hy|)othesis, inference, guess, declares that, and they are the 
weakest of metaphysics. Then Jet the scientist cease to use them, 
as a part of physical science, for they are not, and never can be. 
Let him change them from mere guesses to clear inductions, before 
demand that we accept them, much less base all science, morality, 
conduct, and life on them. 

The testimony for these hvpotheses is what is called circumstan- 
tial evidence. It is not, and never can be, positive evidence, until 
we are jwinted to such occurrences transpiring in such a manner 
as is claimed in the hypothesis. The rules for testing circumstan- 
tial evidence are the.se : Let the reader note them carefully, 
and refuse to accept the hypotheses, or at least to base important 
action on them until they have fully met these tests, severely and 
thoroughly applied. I. There must be many facts pointing in the 
direction of the theory, and they must point very strongly in the 
direction of the theory before any one is warranted in advancing 
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or advocating the theory, much less demanding that people act on 
it, or base imi)<)rtant action or interests on it. Here all these hy- 
potheses are fatally defective. But a small portion of the facts 
are known, and they do not point strongly in the direction of the 
theory. The facts that it is especially necessary to know to sustain 
the theory are unknown, and the author believes they never can 
be known. II. To change the theory into a demonstrated truth, 
all the facts must be known. So long as any are unknown, it can 
not be more than a theory, for the unknown facts might utterly 
disprove the theory. This is exactly the case with those hypo- 
theses. But a small j)ortion of the facts are unknown. Those that 
must be known to establish the theory are unknown, and the 
author believes they ever will be. Then these unknown facta 
might disprove the theories, and the author believes they would 
totally contradict them. III. There must iiot be facts that raise 
insuperable objections, or strong presumptions against the theories, 
for the theories are mere presumptions themselves. There are 
undeniable facts that raise strong presumptions against these the- 
ories — that raise insuperable objections — indeed that flatly con- 
tra<lict them. IV. There must not be in the theories when logic- 
ally stated, nor in logical deduction from them, the absurd, con- 
tradictory, and false. There is in all these theories, when logically 
stated, and also in logical deductions from them, the absurd, the 
contradictory, and the false. V. The theories must not Ik? based 
on su|>position, either wholly or in part, for the supposition may 
not be true. These theories are all of them based partly on suih 
j>osition, and indeed almost wholly so. Their most essential and 
important features arc based on suppositions that may be false, 
and we have strong reasons to regard as false. VI. There must 
be no other theory that will explain the fact. We must l)e neces- 
sarily shut up to that theory, and that alone, for if there are other 
explanations of the facts the theory is worthless, for the other ex- 
i)l(ination may be true. Here the.^ theories are fatally defective. 
There are other theories that \vill.exi)lain the facts, and far better 
than they. Indeed the other theory is the one established by 
clear inductive reasoning, and the only one reason can accept. 

VII. The theories must not be expanded in enunciation be- 
yond what can Ix? clearly deduced from the facts. Here is the 
fatal defect of these theories. Thev bear no more proportion to 
the facts on which they are based than the boundless and un- 
numbered assumptions of modern spiritism do to the facta in 
it. VIII. The theory must not be expanded in application beyond 
what it legitimately covers. Here is a radical defect in these 
theories. Their expansion in application is like trying to cover 
the heavens with the outspread hand. IX. Finally, so lone as it 
is merely circumstantial evidence, we are not warranted in basing 
vital action or consequences on it, unless we are compelled to 
act, and it is the only theory, or the strongest one ; but until 
compelled to act, we should wait for further proof, and be passive 
in regard to the theory while awaiting such proof. As already 
siiid, here is the arrogance of the advocates of these theories. 
They not only advocate them, but they ask us to risk vital inters 
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estn, indeed, all interests on them. They do this when not on1> 
are we not compelled to act, or when they are the only theor>', 
but when there are other theories, and one that is far stronger, 
and is indeed the only one reason will accept, and the one that 
has clear, inductive proof, and is the one on which man has ever 
acted. Let the reader bear these tests in mind, and apply them 
until these theorists — cither show that we are shut up to this 
theory, and must act on it, or change it fnmi a theory to a de- 
monstrated truth, established by clear induction. 

Finally, the^ theorists make a most radical mistake when they 
assume that even if their theories were true, concerning the 
methods of cosmical evolution in the nebular hy{)othe8e8 of sys- 
tems and worlds, and the first evolution of our planet, and the 
substances and laws by which they arc controlled, and their pro- 
cesses; and that life was produced, and all s{)ecies and varieties, 
as they chum in physiological evolution, and that their hypothe- 
ses in regard to tne order of production of life, and the period 
taken and the age of man, and the theory of historical develop- 
ment of man ; that it necessarily proves that intelligence had 
nothing to do with the origin and course of evoluti<m, and the 
present order of things. It would increase rather than decrease 
the evidence of intelligence, the neee^<sity for intelligeni*e, and 
our conceptions of the degree of intelligence disphiyed. This is 
a radical error. I^et the scientist go on with his investigations, 
and wiien he has changed every hyiwthesis into scientific truth, 
established by clearest induction, it will not affect one parti- 
cle the evidence for the existence and action of Absolute, Intelli- 
gent Cause, nor the fundamental ideas of the Scriptures. Men 
mav have to change their notions of God and his modes of action 
and their interpretations of the Scriptures. It may be that dog- 
mas that are now regarded as fundamental Scriptural truths may 
beaband(med, and l)e regarded as accommodations to human error, 
weakness and methods of thought and ideas in early ages, or even 
as human errors incorporated into the Scriptures with the truth 
they contain, but still theism and its catholic and universal 
idejis and their j)erfect development in Christianity will stand 
forever. But the author fears no such results as are indicated 
in this paragraph, as his previous utterances prove. 

Since nature and revelation have the same author, when 
proj)erly interpreted, they vfiU be accordant, and' man will ever 
say as he studies nature, "The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth his handiwork. The invisible attrib- 
utes of God are clearly st»en fnmi the l>eginning of the universe, 
even his eternal power and divinity being manifested by hi** 
creations." As he studies intelligently the Scriptures he will 
Kjiy with the apostle, '* The Sacred Writings are able to niake 
man wise unto sjiivation through faith in Christ Jesus. All 
writing given by inspiration of God is profitjible for doctrine, 
for correction, for reproof, for instruction in righteousneaa; and 
by them the man of (rod is made perfect and thoroughly fur 
nished unto all g(H)d work.s." 
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